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PEEFACE. 



This book has a double object. In the first place, it is 
intended, like the rest of the series, for the use of that 
numerous body of Englishmen, including the Militia and 
Volunteers as well as many persons in civil life, who care 
to study different branches of the military art without 
going deeply into technicalities ; in the second place, it 
is a humble attempt to fill a gap in our military litera- 
ture by adding to the elaborate treatises on the fortifica- 
tion of localities and positions in the field, some help as 
to the best methods of attacking and defending such 
localities and positions. A. considerable amount of 
attention is now paid to the teclmical details contained 
in the first five chapters, which may be passed over by 
those skilled in such work; but it may, perhaps, be 
found that the number of officers and non-commissioned 
officers who are thoroughly conversant with the arts of 
attack and defence, irrespective of the construction of 
the works, is rather limited. 

The form in which the book is cas»\) — r^asxi^^^ ^ 
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volume with two plates of examples in a pocket, and a 
separate appendix which contains the technical plates 
and some information of a specially technical character, 
is designed for the comfort of those readers who interest 
themselves more in tactics than technical details ; but 
even those trained to the execution of works may, 
perhaps, find one or two points new to them : for 
instance, the principle that the first defence of a village 
should commence a mile or two in the direction of the 
enemy, and the second defence should be fifty yards out- 
side the village. Such rules as these and others are 
plainly indicated by the facts of modem war, but have 
not yet been worked into a system, as I have now en- 
deavoured to do. 

All the reasoning in the following pages is based on 
certain principles which are stated again and again, and 
to which all details are subordinated. It appears to me 
that if we take a young man of average intelligence and 
cram him with facts and formulae only, we run a risk of 
disgusting him by charging his memory to the brim with 
a mass of material which it will soon throw off. But if, 
on the other hand, the vital principles of the military 
art are insisted upon and illustrated by examples from 
history, especially the history of our own times, there is 
a possibility of developing the faculties which may be 
called military instincts, and disposing the mind to 
swallow facts and, what is infinitely more important, to 
digest them. Acting on this idea, I have selected and 
analysed a large number of modem instances bearing on 
the subject of the defence and attack of positions large 
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and small. My ovm opinions have been fully stated, 
but those students who feel inclined to question either 
statements of facts or opinions will gain much more by 
frank denial and argument than by blind belief. The 
only way to acquire the military instinct is by the 
exertion of the intellect and the judgment. To cram a 
few rules in order to pass examinations is of no practical 
use whatever, and I have tried to make this volume as 
unattractive as possible to those who have only that evil 
purpose in view, though I trust the book may be of some 
value, however small, to real military students. 

The appalling dulness which characterises almost all 
books on fortification has heavily oppressed me during 
those leisure moments which, for many months, have 
been devoted to this work ; and I shudder to think that 
this book may be found as dull as any. But, at least, 
any ordinary reader can master its contents ; among 
which he will find no mysteries, real or pretended. Thus 
he may learn not only how to delay the march of an 
invader, but even how to make the villages and towns of 
England mere graves for that famous invading army of 
100,000 men which certainly may, and probably will be 
some day landed on our shores. 

The reader will observe a constant reference to two 
principles, which are really the mother ideas of the whole 
military art. They may be thus stated : — 

First, soldiers are not machines, but human beings 
with legs, and stomachs, and nerves, and a moral sense. 
To obtain success in war it is necessary to de\ft\o^ \Jiaevs 
muscles, hut not to over-fatigue them *, to fi][\.\Jievr\i^^'^^ 
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before asking hard work from them ; to quicken their 
nervous energy, while taking care not to exhaust it ; and 
to raise their moral tone by every possible means, while 
depressing, as far as may be, that of the enemy. I have 
seen strong men faint, die, and even weep in war from 
pure exhaustion ; and there are many steps between 
absolute failure and perfect condition. The moral sense 
is equally capable of many stages, from heroism to 
collapse of courage, and the quality of a good officer will 
be shown by his power of keeping his men in good heart 
and strength as long as possible, while he knows how to 
bow down the spirit of the enemy. 

Second, the whole art of strategy and tactics is 
summed up in the principle to be superior to the enemy 
at the right time and place. The superiority may be 
either that of greater numbers, superior skill, better 
physical condition, or higher moral tone. Superior 
armament will also tell, but in a less proportionate degree. 
Some of these advantages must be gained by the leader 
at the time ; others can be prepared in peace. 

The improvement in modem weapons has greatly 
enhanced the destructive effect of infantry fire on life, 
and of artillery fire on both life and material. Tactics 
have had to accommodate themselves to the altered 
conditions. 

Instead of masses of men, called columns, or stiff 
but thinner bodies, in what we call line, manoeuvring on 
open ground close to each other, we now find armies ex- 
tremely flexible, using every means to cover themselves, 
whether at rest or in motion, from the deadly fire of the 
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enemy. We have to expect in future wars a great 
development of the use of entrenching tools both in 
attack and defence. It is even probable that two equally 
skilled antagonists will each both attack and defend at 
different points of the battlefield, and it is certain that 
the new style of fighting will bring both responsibility 
and opportunity much lower in the military hierarchy 
than was the case in the battles of the past. In the 
fighting of to-morrow, officers of the higher grades will 
be unable to retain the direction of the combat ; sub- 
alterns and even corporals will often have to judge for 
themselves. A good judgment in emergencies can never 
be the property of the ignorant or the thoughtless, and if 
this small volume adds ever so little to the knowledge 
and the capacity for thought of the many who wear the 
Queen's uniform, its object will have been achieved, 
even if it never contributes a single additional mark to 
a candidate's score in an examination. 

C. B. BRACKENBURY. 

July 1888. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ELEMENTARY. 

Field fortification does not imply weakness — Elementary ideas — Main 
objects to be aimed at — CJover — ^Exposure of enemy — Obstacles 
to enemy, retaining him under fire — Communications — €reneral 
description of means for gaining these objects. 

(References to Plates F., F/., VIII, and IX.) 

The art of Field Fortification in one form or another is 
probably as old as mankind, for it is difficiilt to conceive of 
man otherwise than as a fighting animal ; and the brain which, 
in its developed state, has designed the great fortresses of 
the present day must, in its early condition, have sought 
some rough means of obtaining advantage over an enemy. 
In this elementary book, fortification will be treated only as 
required in the field, and will always be considered, not as 
implying weakness on the part of those who make use of it, 
but as a means of adding strength both to the weak and the 
strong. Self-defence forms part of the instruction in the use 
of every weapon, and to make use of field works is only 
another form of the same principle which causes boxers to 
defend as well as attack, and swordsmen to study guards as 
carefully as cuts and thrusts. 

In order to get at the most elementaiy ided& ol ^<^<^ 
fortification^ let ub £rat ims^ine two men armed m\;)i[i ^ote^j^ 
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rough means of throwing projectiles, if only a sling and stone, 
and also capable of close combat, if only with clubs. Let us 
place ourselves in the position of one of them, and think what 
he will wish to do to protect himself and obtain advantage 
over his enemy. 

His first instinct will be to conceal himself, while keeping 
his enemy well in sight, or, if he cannot conceal himself, he 
will hide as much of liis body as he can from the enemy's 
missiles, and he will select, if possible, a place where his 
enemy must be plainly visible for some distance when ad- 
vancing. He will also be glad if the enemy can be forced to 
advance over any objects which may detain him within reach 
of missiles, and he will wish to have easy means of advance 
or retreat for himself. 

Here are four distinct conditions to be obtained if possible. 
They are such as would occur to any man, and they are the 
four great principles of field fortification. All other rules are 
mere refinements of detail. The main objects which under- 
lie every system of field fortification are, then, these four : — 

1. Cover for the defender from the enemy's fire. 

2. Exposure of the enemy when advancing. 

3. Hampering the enemy's movements by obstacles. 

4. Retaining freedom of movement for the defender by 
what are called in military phraseology * communications.' 

If we now go a little into detail with regard to each of the 
four objects to be attained, the first question will be, * What 
sort of cover 1 ' The answer evidently is, ' Any sort of cover 
which will stop the missiles of the enemy without preventing 
the defender from using his weapon, whether it be sling, or 
stone thrown by the hand, or bow and arrow, or rifle.' The 
principle is the same for the savage as for the most elaborately 
drilled and armed soldier of the nineteenth century. A tree, 
a fallen log, a mound of earth, a heap of stones, a low wall, 
or, if none of these exist naturally, as much earth as can be 
scooped out and thrown up to form a mound. This last is, in 
fact, the modem shelter trench of which examples are given 
in the Appendix. But no such mound, or heap, or wall must 
be so high as to shut out all sight of the enemy ; otherwise 
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the second principle would be violated, which demands that 
the enemy should be kept in full view. To the use of early 
weapons such as the sling, a high wall or mound would be 
fatal unless the defender procures something to stand upon 
which raises him sufficiently to see over his defences. For 
more modem weapons, crossbows, muskets, and rifles, or field 
guns, holes can be made which are called loopholes or 
embrasures (Appendix, Plate VI. ). But the principle remains 
the same. 

Now let us multiply the number of men, and suppose a 
small party on both sides. The defenders will now have to 
meet a new danger. Some of the enemy may show them- 
selves in front, others may steal round and rush in from the 
flank or even rear. To guard against this it becomes neces- 
sary to arrange the defences in some other shape than a 
straight line, and such forms as the redans, lunettes, and 
forte of different shapes (Appendix, Plate V.)* are naturally 
suggested. As such a method of attack would divide the 
enemy's £orce into two parte at least, there will be an oppor- 
tunity for the defenders, if strong enough, to rush out on one 
portion and destroy it before it can be succoured, and this is 
the best means of meeting such an attempt. This counter- 
attack is like a quick return in fencing when the enemy has 
exposed himself. The right seizure of such momente is one 
of the most necessary and most difficult operations in war. 
If the defenders are very weak, and are yet bound not to 
retire, they will have more cause to fear flank and rear 
attack, and will arrange their defences so as to cover them 
all round. Thus will be formed some sort of redoubt or fort, 
but the important rule — namely, to be always able to sally out 
agai/nst the enemy— ynil have to be violated or at least par- 
tially neglected. In such cases the defence can only last for 
a certain time. The defenders must yield in the end unless 
reinforced. 

On the chance of having their line of defences carried, 

1 But see later the effect of modem firearms m ^m^UiyvEi^ ^^xO[v 
forms. See Chap, IV, &c, 

^1 
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the defenders will form some inner work as a sort of citadel. 
It may be an interior retrenchment or a block house (Ap> 
pendix, Plate VIII.). A portion of the force will garrison 
this to support, from a safe place, the efforts of the garrison. 

But, supposing all this is done, the enemy may refuse to 
make a direct attack on any portion of the work. He may 
keep his distance, and, concealing himself as well as he can, 
in his tiun may throw his missiles, not against the faces of 
the defenders, but from the flank of any one of the sides of 
the work. This is called 'enfilade fire,' and places the 
defenders in the condition of receiving a permanent, though 
slow, flank attack. The missiles would then not only have 
a better chance of striking, but might kill or wound more 
than one man each. In fact a heavy missile thrown by a 
large engine might bound all down the line and kill many in 
its coiurse. The obvious precaution is to place some small 
defences across those already erected and inside them. 
These are called * traverses.' 

Then, in the case of a weak force which encloses itself 
for defence against a strong one, the enemy may postpone 
attack and endeavour to overwhelm the defenders by a long- 
continued shower of missiles. This is called a 'bombard- 
ment,' and in anticipation of it the defenders should build 
some kind of overhead cover for themselves sufliciently 
strong to resist the kind of missiles likely to be directed 
against them. The simplest and perhaps best form of shelter 
is to excavate a gallery just behind or under the main line of 
defence. So we come to the 'field casemate,' which was 
used with such advantage by the Turks at Plevna that no 
amount of bombardment by the Russians was of any effect 
to turn them out of their forts (Appendix, Plate VI.). 

By a common-sense process we have started with the 
ordinary precautions of savages and reached the main 
features of modem field fortification. All other details are 
but developments of these features to meet particular cases, 
or to give additional strength according to the means avail- 
able in time, number of men, and kind of material that can 
be used. 
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To recapitulate, the main features are — 

First. Some kind of cover which exists or can be con- 
structed artificially, but must not be of such a size and 
construction as to hinder full view of the enemy. 

Second, Such a general shape of the work as will guard 
against flank attacks. 

Third, A citadel of some sort to prevent a partial capture 
of the work from being necessarily permanent. 

FovHh, Protection from enfilade fire by means of 
traverses. 

Fifth, Complete protection for all the garrison not wanted 
at the time for fighting purposes. This is secured by field 
casemates, which are generally so arranged that the men can 
sleep in them. 

So much for the first object, obtaining cover for the de- 
fenders. 

We now pass to the second object to be attained — namely, 
' exposure of the enemy when advancing.' The savage gains 
no advantage by getting behind a tree if his enemy can do 
the same, and field works will be of very little use if the 
enemy can advance under cover close up to them. It is 
therefore important to clear away everything which impedes 
a full view of the enemy, and for the same reason it is well 
to have the works raised a little above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. All timber which could hide the advanc- 
ing foe should be cut down, and all hedges, walls, or banks 
which run across in front of the works ; but they may be left 
if they run from the defenders in the direction of the enemy, 
because then they do not hide him, but divide his attack 
into fractions. In some cases even these must be levelled if 
they prevent flanking fire, or are likely to embarrass counter- 
attacks. On the whole a perfectly smooth field of view is 
generally best, and if there is any doubt the decision should 
be to level. 

The third object to be attained is * hampering the 
enemy's movement by obstacles.' This is not ao xoLXSiOa. 
intended to prevent him from coming to clo&e c\vxax\£kX^ ^X* 
last 88 to keep him aa long as possible in the open, expo^^^ 
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to the fire of the garrison who are concealed or partially 
covered. There are many obstacles which can be placed in 
the way, and the nature of them must depend upon the time 
and means at disposal. The main principle is that they 
should hamper the enemy and check him under fire without 
preventing the garrison from seeing him and firing at him. 
For instance, * abatis ' — that is, trees cut down and with their 
chief branches pointed and turned towards the enemy — form 
an excellent obstacle, but may, if the defences are low, 
prevent to a certain extent the defenders from having a clear 
view. But any hollow in front may be filled with abatis 
to great advantage, because the defenders' view will not be 
interrupted and the hollow cannot then be used by the 
enemy for shelter. Various forms of obstacles are given in 
the Appendix (Plate IX.), but one of the most useful, though 
most difficult to arrange imder ordinary circumstances from 
want of material, is that called * entanglements,' and especially 
* wire entanglement.' It is the artificial imitation of tropical 
creepers or bramble-bushes, and is formed by half cutting 
down brushwood, or driving stakes into the ground and 
stretching interlaced boughs or wire between them. The 
wire entanglement has the great advantage that, even when 
broken up by artillery fire, the wire still coils about the feet 
of the attacking enemy. Land torpedoes will probably be 
one form of obstacle, rather moral than physical, employed 
in future wars, but their use will be more common in the 
rare case of passive defence, because their known presence 
cannot but hamper counter-attack. This is the weak point 
of all obstacles, and the presence of these aids to defence 
will generally prove that the defenders consider themselves 
weaker than the assailants, at least temporarily. 

The fourth object to be attained is freedom of movement 
for the defenders by means of * communications.' There is 
one great principle, seldom noticed in treatises on fortifi- 
cation, a principle which every military student should make 
a very prominent part of his mental equipment. It is this, 
that the whole intention of fortification, as of tactics and 
other branches of the art of war^ is not so much to kill 
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numbers of the enemy while saving our own side, as to pro- 
duce the greatest effect of moral depression on the survivors 
of the enemy and put our own troops in the highest spirits. 
A long continuous passive defence will never do this. How- 
ever successful it may be, the weaker spirits will be depressed 
by it, and the enemy encouraged to act with growing boldness 
bred of frequent immunity from return attack. It is there- 
fore most important that every garrison, strong or weak, 
should make sallies and counter-attacks against the enemy, 
and for this purpose there must be good communications for 
advance, retreat, and for taking the enemy in flank. There 
may be cases when a small body of men has instructions to 
show their quality of tenacity to the end, and to accept death 
or capture rather than yield an inch to an overpowering force 
of the enemy. But this can only last for a short time, and 
there will be the great moral stimulant of self-devotion for 
the common good. Even then there may be opportunities 
for sorties. But, speaking generally of defensive works, one 
of the first thoughts of the designer should be how the 
troops can get out of them to attack the enemy. Otherwise 
the army which makes free use of them will certainly become 
subject to demoralisation. It is necessary to insist on this 
principle, because the tendency of all works, whether field or 
permanent, is to teach habits'of inactivity which would soon 
become fatal. The danger is so real that it is a question 
whether, in peace manoeuvres, troops should ever be allowed 
to construct and occupy field works without teaching them 
at the same time how best to advance out of them. 

In arranging communications, the principles which should 
govern the designer are, that there should be space enough 
for the troops to issue in force, that they should not open to 
the enemy a view of the interior of the work — this can 
always be secured by traverses — and that the communications 
should be covered by the fire of the garrison, flanking or 
direct. If the enemy can be prevented from seeing the exit 
and entrance of the troops, so much the better. Sorties and 
counter-attacks will thus be made more sudden, aa^ MJiciSt^lort^ 
more impreBsire. 
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CHAFPER II. 

THE AKBIS IN USE. 

Details of defence mast vary with variation in weapons — The modem 
rifle, its rapidity, range, and penetration — Question of long range 
fire— Soldiers* energy to be economised — Machine guns — Artillery, 
its range, penetration, and rapidity of tire — Diflferent kinds of tire — 
Proportion of losses in different wars, chiefly influenced by tactics — 
Comparative effect of infantry and artillcrj- fire — French experiments 
at Bourges. 

Though the main principles of fortification, like those of 
all military arts, must remain the same so long as man 
remains an earth- walking animal, the details must vary with 
the progress of weapons. The simple stockade of the savage 
is protection enough from spears. Defence against rifled 
muskets and cannon which will hit the smallest work at 
distances of from one to two miles requires much more 
elaboration. It is, therefore, necessary to imderstand clearly 
what diflferent firearms are capable of performing. 

It is usually stated that the Martini-Henry rifle will fire 
25 unaimed, or 12 aimed shots in a minute ; but this must 
depend upon the skill of the soldier, the clearness of the 
mark, and the readiness of the ammunition. As an average 
the result would be less than is given, especially for the 
aimed shots. Magazine guns or quick-loading arrangements 
may improve this in the future, and troops behind works, 
on the defensive, may be supplied with an almost unlimited 
stock of ammunition. They may, therefore, commence fire 
earlier, conduct it with greater rapidity, and, by placing tiers 
of men at different heights, one above another, as the Turks 
did at Plevna,, produce a greater mass of fire at any given 
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moment than is possible for infantry advancing in the open, 
dispersed in extended order, unable to fire while in motion, 
and obliged to economise their ammunition. 

The possible effective range of modern rifles may be said 
to be 3,000 yards, and at that range, Martini-Henry bullets 
have penetrated 9 inches of damp sand. But all the experi- 
ence of war is against long range infantry fire. It may 
annoy an enemy, but it will never produce decisive effects. 
In attack it would be absolutely useless in most cases, and 
the defenders will generally be better employed in eating 
their breakfasts and smoking their pipes under cover, than in 
expending their nervous energy by exposing themselves to the 
enemy's fire, either from rifles or artillery, without doing any 
work which will materially add to their chances. It is now 
generally recognised that each man has a fund of nervous 
energy, which should be economised like food or ammunition, 
but, unlike them, it cannot be replenished in a moment. The 
necessary alteration of sights is apt to be neglected in an 
engagement, and, on the whole, it is better not to commence 
fire at ranges over 800 yards, and then only with great care 
and under absolute control. The most deadly work will bo 
done at ranges of GOO yards and under. 

The following table gives the thickness of material which 
may be considered proof against rifle bullets of existing service 
arms at any range. 

Sarth . 
Iron Plate . 
Steel Plate . 
fin log 



Fir 



In 3-inch planks 



* In 2-inch planks 
Gabions filled with earth 
Sandbags j Crossways . 
filled 1 Lengthways 
Eope mantlet 
Loose cotton 
Compressed cotton in bale 



2 feet 

J inch 
1 

4 J> 

12 inches 
6 planks 
6 inches 

3 planks 
1 

2 
1 
C inches 
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Machine guns may be used by the defence art somewhat 
longer ranges, because the number of men exposed to 
produce a given effect is much less, and the weapons are not 
so much affected by the nervousness of the men as rifles are ; 
though it should be added that infantry defending works can 
generally deliver a steadier fire than in the open, not only 
because the men are less exposed, but because they can rest 
their rifles on the parapet or walls in front of them. 
Machine guns in the English service give rather higher 
penetrative effect than the Henry-Martini rifle, but not 
greater than new experimental rifles which will probably be 
introduced. 

The range of modem rifled artillery, of siege and field 
calibre, may be said to be fully 6,000 yards for shells with 
percussion fuses, and instances have occurred in which such 
long range fire has been useful. For instance, in 1864, the 
Prussian batteries of rifled 24-pounders and 12-pounders 
established on the Broagerland bombarded and partially 
burnt the town of Sonderburg, the nearest part of which 
was about 5,000 yards distant, and Danish batteries were 
silenced at distances of from 2,500 to 3,500 yards. Yet 
these guns were decidedly inferior in power to those of the 
same calibre which now exist. 

Generally speaking the conditions favourable to such 
long range fire will not be found, for the Prussians were 
firing over an arm of the sea, and could not approach any 
nearer with an equally good field of view. Artillery should 
not waste ammunition any more than infantry, but it has 
the advantage over infantry of seeing where its shells strike, 
and correcting the aim accordingly. At the battle of 
Gravelotte the range varied from a maximum of 5,000 paces 
(say 4,000 yards), down to case range ; and though the long 
range fire of a single battery may be of almost no value by 
itself, instances of long range are likely to occur, where 
batteries far away on the flanks may assist others firing from 
the front at shorter range. At extreme ranges common 
shell only would be used, and it is most effective against 
buildings, &c.f at any range. Shrapnel is used at all ordinary 
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ranges, and is the best man-killing projectile. The pene- 
trative force of the bullets is on an average less than the 
penetration of rifles, but that of pieces of shell is much greater 
in most cases. Case shot is only used at close ranges against 
troops. 

The following table, extracted from the 'Manual of 
Elementary Field Engineering,' and brought nearer to date, 
gives some details of the penetrative effect of guns. The 
figures, however, refer to pieces which have in many cases 
been superseded by others of higher power. 

A single 16-pounder shrapnel shell contains 128 bullets, 
and a 13-pounder shrapnel 116 bullets. Two rounds per gun 
can be fired per minute, including laying the piece, except at 
long ranges, when the laying is more difficult and the time 
wUl be proportionately longer. 

Thus a 16-pounder firing shrapnel can discharge 256 
bullets per minute, besides pieces of shell. Some machine 
guns can fire as many as 400 bullets per minute if no hitch 
occurs, but have no projectiles capable of dismounting a field 
piece, and the difficulty of correcting the aim restricts their 
efficacy to shorter ranges. Their chief advocates do not 
claim for them the power of contending in equal terms with 
field artillery in the open, but for defence of positions they 
will be of great value. 

Artillery fire as to its direction with reference to the 
horizontal plane is said to be either frmit or frontal, 
oblique, enfilade, or reverse. 

Front or frontal when it strikes the front of a visible 
object, or is delivered straight to the front. 

Oblique, when the object aimed at is struck in front, but 
not perpendicularly. 

Enfilade, when the fire is directed along a rampart or 
line of troops. 

Reverse, when it strikes the parapet or line in rear. 

Again, artillery fire as to its trajectory may be either 
direct, carved or indirect, or high-angle fire. 

Direct, from guns with service chaxgea sA. iSX wa.^«ek ^1 
elevatioD not exceeding 15°, 
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Ou/rved or indirect, from guns with reduced charges and 
from howitzers and mortars at sdl angles of elevation not 
exceeding 15°. 

High-angle fire, from guns, howitzers, and mortars at all 
angles of elevation exceeding 15°. 

The following table, showing the proportion of wounded 
by different arms in modem war, is extracted from the 
Revile Maritime et Coloniale, 



84 per cent, by musketry fire 



In 1864 Danes 



Austrians 



In 1866 



Prussians 



French 



In 1870 



Prussians 



4 


, sabre and bayonet 


10 


, artillery 


^ 2 


, unknown 


(90 


, musketry fire 


4 


, sabre and bayonet 


3 


, artillery 


^ 3 


, unknown 


f79 


, musketry fire 


5 


, sabre and bayonet 


1 16 


, artillery 


(70 


, musketry fire 


5 


, sabre and bayonet 


^25 


, artillery 


r88 


, musketry fire 


2 


, rifle and bayonet 


5 


, artillery 


. 5 


, mitrailleuse 



It is interesting to observe that in 1866 the tactical 
handling of the Austrian guns was superior to that of the 
Prussians, who learned a lesson in that war which taught 
them boldness in the use of field artillery. Their new and 
bolder tactics were practised in 1870 with the material result 
that 25 per cent, of the French losses came from the German 
guns, while the French, still clinging to the old tradition of 
taking care of their artillery, lost battles and artillery to- 
gether, and only inflicted on the Germans 10 per cent, of 
losses from artillery and mitrailleuse fire togetl[i^T. ^ >^<^ 
RuBso-Turkisili campadgn of 1877-8 the artAHei^ ^«a YQiekT\.Q(t 
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and used in a timid manner. The result was again small 
comparative effect of artillery, and most bloody repulses of 
infantry attacks. While^ therefore, superiority in the shooting 
of individual pieces will influence the losses to a certain extent, 
superiority in position and tactical handling, especially in the 
direction of boldness, will have a much greater influence, not 
only on the losses, hut on the result of engagements, ivhich is 
infinitely more important than a mere production of a higher 
or lower per-centa^e of wou/nded. 

Comparative Effect of Infantry and Artillery Fire. 

There has been so much controversy on the comparative 
effect of infantry and artillery fire, and the statements on 
either side have generally been so difficult to reconcile, that 
the results of a trial in France, carried out with the intention 
of arriving at definite results, can hardly fail to gratify all 
who seek for truth rather than the support of a preconceived 
opinion. The facts were published in 1880, and are detailed 
in General Brialmont*s * Formations de Combat, &c. ,' which 
was published in that year. 

To represent infantry fire there were 100 men of the 95th 
regiment occupying 100 metres^ of frontage ; for the artillery 
a battery of six 90 millimetre guns occupying an equal space. 
The duration of fire was the same in every case for each arm, 
ten to fifteen minutes. In some cases the distance of the 
targets was unknown. In others it was first ascertained by 
the artillery and communicated to the infantry before the com- 
parative firing began. Both sides then fired together. The 
targets were exactly alike, in each case two rows 48 metres long 
and 1 metre 80 centimetres high, one row being 160 metres 
behind the other to represent shooting line and support of in- 
fantry. We need not trouble ourselves about the likeness of 
the targets to what they professed to represent. The present 
question is only what was the comparative effect of infantry 
and artillery occupying the same frontage 1 The conditions 

^ For rough calculation 10 metres may be taken as representing 11 
yards. 
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were rather against the artillery, because no allowance was 
made for the fact that it sometimes knocked down portions 
of the target by its shells, and had thereafter a smaller mark 
to fire at. 

The infantry fired sometimes independently, sometimes 
by volleys from half-sections. The artillery fired projec- 
tiles — shell and shrapnel — usually giving 150 fragments per 
projectile, and on one occasion a form of shrapnel which 
gives only 100 fragments. 

The ranges were 800, 1,050, 1,100, 1,200, 1,300, 1,350, 
1,600, and 1,800 metres. It is to be regretted that the ex- 
periments did not extend to shorter ranges. 

Taking as examples the firing at 800, 1,300, and 1,800 
metres, we find the results given in the following table. 



Arm 


Range 
metres 


No. of Rounds 


Hits 








Infantry .... 


800 


4,500 


410 


Artillery .... 


» 


50 


820 


Infantry .... 


1,300 


10,417 


163 


Artillery .... 


»» 


68 


795 


Infantry .... 


1,800 


3,650 


149 


Artillery .... 


» 


84 


1,000 



Thus we see that, in the same time and with the same 
frontage, the results of artillery fire were at 800 metres 
double, at 1,300 metres nearly five times, and at 1,800 metres 
more than six and a half times as great as those of infantry. 

Taking into consideration the whole of the results, the 
following conclusions were arrived at. 

First. Starting from 800 metres and up to extreme ranges, 
the killing effect of artillery is always superior to that of in- 
fantry, rising from double at 800 metres to sevenfold at 1,800 
metres. 

Second. It is most important for artillery to use pro- 
jectiles giving a large number of pieces. 

Third. It will be very advantageous on the field of battle 
for the artillery to communicate to the infantry the ranges 
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which it obtains, if the infantry has to fire at the aame 
object. 

Fourth. It appears from the experiments at Boorges that 
infantry cannot deliver a very rapid fire (nn feM ioiol&n£) for 
more than five minutes, either because the men are fatigued, 
or 1)ecause the smoke prevents good aim, or because the heating 
and expansion of the barrels diminishes the force (? accuracy) 
of the bullets. 

Fifth. The nature of the experiments does not furnish 
answera to tactical questions. Each chief of a unit must 
judge for liimself what he has to expect from fire under the 
circumstances, and decide whether tlie probable results to 
be obtained are worth a given sacrifice of ammunition. It 
appears, however, that the following observations may be laid 
down as correct (p^i pidsse formider). 

Volleys by infantry are more efficacious than independ- 
ent fire {feux de tiraillexirs),^ 

Infantry cannot, without great danger, attack artillery 
in open ground.^ 

Infantry should moderate its fire at great distances. 

Artillery, with its flanks protected and a clear view in 
front of it, can protect itself against the attacks of infantry 
advancing from far. 

At 1,000 or 1,200 metres the man-killing effect of the 
four divisional batteries is about equal to that of the infantry 
division, whether estimated by the number of rifles which 
the division can at a given moment put in line, or the amount 
of ammunition carried by the infantry and artillery respec- 
tively, as shown by the following calculation. 

The division, generally fighting with four battalions in 
the first line, and each battalion occupying a frontage of 300 
metres, might bring about 1,200 rifles into the shooting line. 
But a battery produces at 1,000 or 1,200 metres three times 

1 This must depend on the cQolness of the men. Experience in 
war tells that infantry in the open field and at short distance from an 
enemy cannot be brought to fire volleys steadily. Perhaps they may 
from behind cover. 

^ Of course this means frontal attack. 
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more man-killing effect than 100 infantry. Therefore four 
batteries will produce about the same effect as the 1,200 
rifles of the shooting line. 

Again, if we consider the ammunition carried directly by 
the troops, the infantry soldier having on his person 78 
rounds, the division will have about 750,000 cartridges, 
reckoning 800 men to a battalion. The batteries of 90 
millimetres having 154 rounds per gun, the foiur batteries 
have with them 3,696 rounds. But, according to the Bourges 
comparative experiments, less than 60 shells produce three 
times as much effect as 4,000 bullets. Therefore one shell 
has more effect than 200 cartridges, and the 3,696 shells more 
than 3,696 x 200 » 780,000 cartridges, that is to say, the 
ammunition carried by the men of an infantry division. 

In the comparative experiments the 100 infantry have 
generally fired 4,000 cartridges in ten minutes, or 40 rounds 
per man. Thus each man might expend the whole of his 
ammunition in twenty minutes. At the rate of fire generally 
used by the guns during the experiments — namely, rather 
less than one round per gun per minute — a battery would take 
nearly three hours to expend its 154 rounds per gun. 

N.B. — In presenting the above experiments and opinions 
to English miUtary readers, the author would only add that 
the comparatively large proportion of losses in battle by in- 
fantry fire is simply due to two facts : — 

First. That the greater part of the artillery fire is directed 
either against guns which have few men to kill, or at infantry 
which for the time gets under cover of some sort. 

Second. That the average range at which artillery en- 
gages is vastly greater than the average for infantry. 

It is clear by the above experiments that if the artillery 
of a division can be brought into action with its division at 
800 metres, it will enormously increase the fire effect of that 
division. Similar comparative experiments for short ranges 
are much wanted. 

The statement which is often made that artillery c^.ia\cA> 
remain in action against infantry at short range -waa oiXiesci. 
contradicted hy facta in the w&r of 1870 ; and \hA po^et oi 
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guns to do BO would be immensely increased by providing 
them with light steel shields, as proposed long ago by the 
author. The idea has been accepted widely among English 
artillery officers and is especially suitable for our army, which 
cannot afford to expend life with the freedom which prevails 
in Continental nations. Some day our successors will wonder 
why the adoption of shields was so long delayed. 

At the present moment a very large advance is being 
made in the power of shrapnel fire. The two tables which 
follow show — ^First, the improved accuracy of the new B. L. 
guns, the 12-pounder and 22-pounder ; and second, the 
increased nimiber of bullets contained in each shrapnel 
shell. Taking the two tables together, it will be seen that 
the power of the 12-pounder B. L. is nearly double that of 
the 9-pounder M. L. ; and the 22-pounder B. L. has, in 
both accuracy and number of bullets, more than twice the 
power of the 16-pounder M. L. 

Range cmd Aemiracy, 



Nature of Gun 


Elevation 


Range in 
Yards 


60 per cent, of the rounds 
should fall within a rect- 
angle yards 


9-pr. M. L. 
i6-pr. „ 
16-pr. „ 
12-pr. B. L. 
12-pr. „ 
22-pr. „ 
22-pr. „ 
22-pr. „ 


5° 
6° 
9° 
3° 
5° 
3° 
5° 
9° 


2114 
2240 
3390 
2040 
2900 
2400 
3384 
4867 


54 X 4 
50 X 4 
90 X 5-5 
30 X 2-5 
36 X 3-5 
28 X 21 
36 X 3-6 
60 X 4-2 



Shrapnell Shell. 



Nature of Gun 



9-pr. M. L. 

16-pr. „ 

12'pr. B. L. 
22-pr. „ 



Material of 
Shell 



Cast Iron 



» 



Steel 



» 



Contents of Shell 



Total Bullets 



r28of 18tolb.\ 
135 „ 34 „ / 

72 

66 
216 „ 33 



{ 



,, 18 
„34 



I) 



} 



\ 



63 

128 

216 
%«6 
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CHAPTER m. 

COVER AGAINST THE AEMS IN USE. 

Nature of defensive works governed by time available, and amount of 
fatigue to men which can be afforded — Conditions of a good parapet 
and ditch — Definitions of terms used and requisite qualities of various 
parts — Defilade — Simple rule for defilading a work — Choice of ground 
should avoid necessity for defilade — Splinter-proof field casemates — 
Tiers of fire, their value — Restrictions on their use — General idea of 
perfect field work when plenty of time and men available. 

(Beferences to Plate 1, in text, and V,, VI., and VII. in Appendix.) 

Having now arrived at some general ideas of defence, and 
being acquainted witibi the arms which have to be resisted by 
our works, let us think for a moment what sort of physical 
obstructions the defenders will wish to create, as cover against 
the enemies' fire ; not forgetting that the fire must be returned, 
and that there must be a possibility of sallying out for a 
counter attack, except in the cases, rare on the field of battle, 
when a weak garrison has to hold its position as long as 
possible against greatly superior numbers and with no pro- 
bability of succour. 

And firat, for the sake of simplicity, we will suppose the 
ground to be open, level and of medium consistency. It will 
be necessary to create the cover, and the defenders must dig. 
But digging causes a certain amount of physical fatigue, and 
abstracts just so much from the strength of the men. It is, 
therefore, important not to spend more vital energy in digging 
than is sufficient for the purpose in hand. For instanfiQ^ ^ 
portion of an army held back ior a time may suffer Itotq. >i)aa 
enemy's Sre, but know that it ia to advance later on. A. Y\\.V\» 

z1 
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shelter may be worth making, but the force of the soldiers 
must be husbanded. They would spend their strength for 
nought if they tried to make a Plevna. Again, there may 
be little time to spare, or the men may already be tired and 
likely to be attacked before they have had much rest. All 
these considerations must be thought of. Two questions 
then must be mentally answered before the work is com- 
menced. 

First. How much time have we at disposal ? 

Second. How much fatigue is worth while ? 

No book can answer these questions, nothing but the 
individual intelligence of the commander, who should be able 
to judge the tactical situation correctly, and to keep touch 
on the moral pulse of his men. But, to assist the student, the 
Plates of this book have been arranged in progressive steps, 
showing first what can be done in a short time, and after- 
wards, more completely if advisable, in a longer time. 

Neglecting for a moment the questions above, which lead 
to complicated calculations, let us now try to get at the sort 
of thing which we should wish to construct out of the earth 
before us with the ordinary tools which troops have at their 
disposal — namely, picks, shovels, spades, felling axes, bill- 
hooks, and crowbars, supposing there is time enough. 

The ground, we have said, is level. Clearly, what we 
must do is to throw up a mound of earth thick enough to 
stop the projectiles of the enemy. The earth required must 
be dug up, and as we require protection for the men from 
the enemy's fire, the height of the mound above the place 
where the men are to stand when under cover must be more 
than their height, because the bullets or shells have a curved 
flight and drop rather behind our mound. Again, we know 
that the earth must be from 12 to 15 feet thick to resist field 
artillery, so that the mound must be of considerable size. 
Where is the earth to come from ? Evidently we must dig 
a ditch either in front or behind the mound, or two ditches, 
one in front and one behind. The advantage of making the 
ditch in front will be that the enemy cannot carry the mound 
mill a rush, but must descend into the ditch first and then 
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climb up the mound. But if the ditch is broad and level at 
the bottom, the enemy can pour into it in great numbers 
and assemble there, ready to make a rush over the mound 
in strong force. To prevent this we should have the bottom 
of the ditch as narrow as possible. We get then some 
such form as Fig. 1, Plate I., where the dotted line repre- 
sents the line of the ground. It will be found necessary 
for easy working to leave a small portion of level ground 
between the ditch and the mound, on which some of the 
men can stand to shovel up the earth on to the mound. In 
technical language this is called the 'berm/ and it might 
help the enemy to climb the mound if it is not afterwards 
cut away. We have now acted on two principles : — 

First, to make the mound thick enough. 

Second, to make the mound high enough. 

But we must fulfil a third. 

Third, the form of the mound must be such that the 
defenders may use their arms to the best advantage. 

They cannot do so if it towers up above their heads, for 
then they could not see the enemy any more than he could 
Bee them. The simple way to carry out the third principle 
ifl to cut some sort of step or steps in the mound, on which 
the men may stand and see over it. They will then find that 
other cutting and trimming is advisable, and so we arrive by 
d^rees at the form of what is called the ' parapet,' that is, 
the mound put into good shape. Both to save time by using 
as many men as possible and to enable infantry to collect in 
safety close behind the parapet, it is well to dig a portion of 
the earth required, from a trench behind, leaving also a 
* berm ' there. Stiff soil will stand at a steeper slope than 
loose soil, and we can now show the ' profile ' of two typical 
forms, which the student should master thoroughly, as they 
form the basis of all field fortification. (Plate I.) 

Definitions and Qualities op Parts. 

Plane of Site. — The level of the ground, or technically^ a 
plane generally tangent to the ground, ia called \^e lyla'ae, oj 
site. 
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Terreplein, — The surface of the ground within the work 
is called the terreplein. 

Commencing from the left there are the — 
Glacis, — Made with surplus earth from the ditch ; is a 
protection to the escarp from artillery fire, and brings the 
enemy well in a line with the fire of the defenders over the 
parapet. 

Escarp, Counterscarp, — The sides of the ditch, made as 
steep as the earth will stand well at. Escarp (or scarp) has 
usually a greater slope than the counterscarpj because it has 
to sustain the weight of the parapet and is exposed more 
or less to artillery fire. 

Ditch, — The bottom of the ditch is often pointed, to 
prevent the enemy assembing there. It cannot be deeper 
than eight feet without putting a great strain upon the men 
to throw up the soil. Its width depends on the amount of 
earth required. If the bottom is too broad, leave the glacis 
till after the parapet is made, and then form the glacis out of 
earth gained by deepening and pointing the ditch. Some- 
times sharp stakes may be placed at the bottom of the ditch, 
but this costs extra time and labour. 

Berm, — The space between ditch and foot of parapet, left 
for convenience of the workmen. If the ground is loose the 
berm may have to be left, or the parapet might slip. In stiff 
soil it is bettor cut away. 

Exterior Slope. — Left at the natural inclination of the soil, 
generally } or 46°. The exterior and superior slopes are the 
parts of the parapet seen by the enemy, and it is important 
that they should look as much as possible like the natural 
ground in the neighbourhood, so as to afford as bad a target 
aa possible. 

Superior Slope, — Is the top of the parapet. Should be at 
such an angle, that the men firing over it see the crest of the 
glacis, or at least any enemy on the glacis. For this purpose 
the lino of fire should not pass more than three feet above it. 
To make the angle greater than i would weaken the parapet. 
Intm'ior Shpe, — The height of the Interior slope should be 
auoh that a aoldior standing on the banquette can easily fire 
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over the crest of the parapet at an enemy on the glacis. The 
height will be from 4 feet 6 inches to 4 feet, according to the 
slope of the ground. The inclination of the interior slope is 
generally great, about f , and in that case it should be revetted 
if possible, but the most modem idea is to leave it at the 
ordinary slope of ground 4b° and without revetment. 
(Appendix, Plate VI.) 

Exterior Crest. — The intersection of the exterior and 
superior slopes is called the exterior crest. 

Orest or interior crest. — The intersection of the superior 
and interior slopes is called the interior crest, or more com- 
monly the crest. 

Command. — The height of the interior crest over the 
plane of site is called the command. The word commiand is 
also commonly applied to the height of the crest of one work 
over another, or over any given point within range. 

Belief. — The height of the interior crest above the foot of 
the escarp is called the relief of the work. 

Tread of Baiiquette. — For the men to stand on when firing. 
A double rank of men would require a breadth of 4 feet, but 
there will seldom be a double rank exposed now that breech- 
loaders are used. The second rank will be better in the 
trench, ready to fill up casualties. For a single rank a 
breadth of 3 feet, or at a pinch, 2 feet will be sufficient. The 
tread should have a slight slope to the rear, about 2 inches 
to drain off rain. 

Slope or Steps of Banquette. — To enable the men to step 
easily upon or from the tread of the banquette. If there are 
materials for revetment and time enough, it is better to have 
steps revetted. (Appendix, Plate VI. ) Steps may have a rise 
of 9 inches to 18 inches, and a tread of 12 inches to 18 inches. 
If a slope is necessary it should be one of }. 

Bear Trench. — To afford good cover. Whenever time 
permits, and anything like a long occupation is expected, this 
trench will be used for the construction of field casemates 
(Appendix, PI. VII.), where the defenders may be sheltered 
from long range fire. 

The figures wMch have been given Tepxeaeiit i^dx^^Xs^ otl 
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level ground, but the shape will have to be altered if the 
enemy stands higher or lower, or if the ground rises or falls 
behind the parapet. The interior of a work must be screened 
more or less according to circumstances, and this screening 
is called defilade. If the ground falls to the rear, a lower 
parapet will be required. If it rises, a higher is necessary. 
In an enclosed work the interior can seldom be sufficiently 
covered from the enemy's fire by the parapet, and it becomes 
necessary to build traverses or parados or both. The parados 
is only a large traverse built inside the work to cover the 
defenders who stand on the faces or flanks furthest removed 
from the enemy's fire (Appendix, Plate V.). 

Scientific defilade is an elaborate business requiring much 
calculation, but it all comes practically to this, that the 
enemy should not see from his position any part of the 
interior of the work nor even the men in it. A very simple 
method of arranging this, is to place men at the point or 
points most exposed, and let them look towards the enemy's 
probable position. Eaise upright rods or bandrols at in- 
tervals along the line where the interior crest of the parapet 
is to be ; mark on them points where the line of the men's 
sight directed on the enemy's position cuts into the rods ; 
add 4 feet 6 more for the height above the ground of the 
rifles firing at you. The points so found on the rods will 
give the necessary height of the parapet to prevent the enemy 
from hitting your men, supposing him to be near at hand, 
about 200 yards. But as his bullets follow a curved line in 
their flight, a little more height of parapet must be allowed 
for moderate ranges, and a great deal if protection against 
long range fire is necessary. 

Defilade ought seldom to be necessary in field works. A 
good choice of positions will give the advantage required, 
with great saving of time and trouble. 

It is practically impossible to defilade the interior of a work 

against shrapnel fire, especially at long ranges. The drop of a 

nine-pounder shell at 3,000 yards range is nearly one in five. 

This alone would oblige the defender to raise his parapet 

four feet for every twenty feet to be protected behind it, and 
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there is in addition the burst of the projectile, which deflects 
many of the bullets still more downwards. Even long range 
infantry fire would cover the interior of the work. Some 
better means of protection than defilade is therefore required. 

This is found in the construction of spUnterproof * field 
casemates,' as they are called, different forms of which are 
given in the Appendix (Plate VII.). These should be made 
whenever there is any probability of a lengthened occupation. 
In one form or another they have entered into all well-known 
successful defences of earthworks, as at Sebastopol and 
Plevna. They have the enormous advantage of preserving 
all men, not actually required at the moment, from that drain 
of nervous energy which the enemy desires to produce before 
attacking. We read of shaken and unshaken troops. The 
difference is that the former have had heavy calls made on 
their stock of nervous energy while the latter have not. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of husband- 
ing nervous energy to the last moment possible. After a 
fever or long fasting the bravest men are sometimes reduced 
to such nervous prostration as to start at the slightest noise 
and even weep at the merest trifles. Between that condition 
and a full stock of energy there are many stages. No troops 
can bear more than a certain amount of exposure to fire 
without suffering in moral force, which is but another word 
for one form of nervous energy. Northern races such as 
English, Germans, Russians, are cooler, and therefore do not 
expend nervous energy so fast as southern, but the best of us 
all must yield at last. Economy of nervous energy is even 
more important than economy of food or ammunition. We 
shall frequently have to refer details to this great principle. 
In the meantime we may recollect with advantage how com- 
pletely the use of field casemates at Plevna prevented the 
Turks from being shaken by the long-sustained bombard- 
ments of the Russians. During the bombardments most of 
the Turks sought shelter. On the commencement of the 
assault, they poured out of the casemates entirely fresh and 
ready, behind their ordinary parapets and in vaxiowa Wax^ ^1 
firing rank^^ to shake the Russians, who, being m ^i^va o^en. 
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were then exposed to the demoralizing influence of the fire 
from the works. 

In the different forms of field casemates given in the 
Appendix it will be seen that some are intended to be con- 
structed at the same time as the parapet, others are later 
additions executed when it has become clear that there is 
sufficient time for them. As a general rule construct them 
if the troops are likely to remain in the position. The 
nervous eneigy expended will be amply filled up in a few 
hours during the freedom from wear and tear secured by the 
protection which the casemates afford. 

About 8 or 9 square feet per man should be allowed, and 
if the occupancy is to be prolonged, a raised wooden platform 
for the men to lie upon will conduce to health. There 
should be occasional practice in turning out rapidly and 
manning the parapets. If you find delay or confusion enlarge 
the means of exit. 

We have now arrived at a sort of typical parapet, with 
shelter behind it to save the men's nervous energy. But 
supposing them turned out for action to repel an assault, are 
we to be satisfied with the rank, single or double (generally 
single in these days of breechloaders), which stands imme- 
diately behind the interior slope? This must to a great 
extent depend upon circumstances. If the ground to be 
covered is large in comparison with the number of troops, a 
single rank only can be spared and will deliver a heavy fire. 
But if the works form part of the protection of an army 
standing on the defensive, as in the case of the Turks at 
Plevna, there will be men enough and to spare, and it will 
then become advisable to add to the intensity of fire by 
placing the men in different tiers. In the former case, every 
available space will be occupied by ' obstacles * of one kind or 
another. In the latter case the obstacles will be living men, 
with their rifles and bayonets. The advantage of obstacles 
is that they are always there, day and night, and have no 
nerves ; their disadvantages are that they have no active 
power, that they may be gradually ruined by the fire of the 
assailants, and that they are generally in the way when a 
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counter attack should be made J The advantages of the men 
in tiers are that the defence is more active, that the enemy 
suffers more, and that there is always a good opportunity for 
counter attack, so that a repulse may be turned into a rout. 
The disadvantages are that an appreciable amount of time is 
required to send the men into the advanced places, so that if 
the enemy be close, a sudden rush may prevent the formation 
of the tiers at all, while the men of the advanced tiers cannot 
be kept permanently in them on account of their compara- 
tively great exposure to artillery fire from a distance. They 
are therefore more valuable when the enemy is still at a 
distance than when he has approached near at hand, by means 
of zigzag trenches, as the Russians ought to have done at 
Plevna but did not. 

m 

On the whole, considering that different tiers of fire do 
not prevent the placing of obstacles further in advance, add 
greatly to the intensity of fire at the moment of assault and 
facilitate counter attack, it will he well to use them whenever the 
supply of men is plentiful, as in the case of a comparatively 
large force defending a narrow front — for instance, in en- 
trenched camps like that of Plevna or Metz. 

The general idea of a perfect field work, supposing that 
there is time enough and that plenty of men are available, 
will, therefore, include — 

A parapet and ditch more or less like those given Plate I., 
Figs. 2 and 3. 

Splinterproof field casemates behind the parapet so con- 
structed that the men can rush out of them quickly to repel 
an assault. 

Arrangements for tiers of infantry fire, so long as the 
distance of the enemy is such that the various ranks will have 
time to take their places before the work can be attacked. 
Tiers of fire require of course some elevation of the work 
over the ground in front of it. 

1 An interesting example of the advantages and disadvantages of 
obstacles occurred lately at Khartoum, where the Arabs were kept away 
by means of land torpedoes which, after hurting them oti aotaa owi^jsvwa.'^, 
ended by est&hlishiDg a nervous dread of them. But accv^eataXia^'^^^^ 
through their means to some of General Gordon's o^rn people. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HASTY ENTRENCHMENTS AND REGULAB FIELD WORKS. 

Hasty cover can be made without engineers — ^Valuable in attack as well 
as defence — Qualities of the shelter trench, and principles for its use 
— Charger and gun pits or epaulments — Artificial shields — Horses to 
be sent out of fire — Remarks on details — Dangerous tendency towards 
too much cover — Evil results from yielding to it in the field — ^The 
Volunteers and hasty entrenchments — Skobeleff and the spade — 
Kegular field works — More the business of engineers, but principles 
simple and within grasp of all — General principles — Plevna as 
much a warning as an example — Field works good servants, bad 
masters — Shelter trenches often preferable — Traces of field works — 
De6nitions, explanations, and criticisms — Elaboration of details 
necessary for complete protection — Disadvantages of salient angles 
— Effect of them on the men — Names of works and their parts, with 
criticisms on them — Redoubts — ^Advice concerning them — Garrisons 
— Never place artillery in redoubts if it can possibly be avoided. 

{References to Plates IIl.j IV. and F".) 

Having once mastered the general principles of earthworks, 
and the shapes of parapets prepared carefully according to 
those principles, the descent to hasty entrenchments is easy. 
It is seldom that complete earthworks will be built without 
the presence of trained engineers; but every lieutenant or 
even non-commissioned oflBcer may have to improvise cover 
which may increase the power of the little force he is com- 
manding. The full value of hasty cover has not even yet 
been fully demonstrated in the practice of modern war, but 
every successive campaign brings the use of improvised cover 
into a clearer light. 

Passing by the evident value of shelter trenches, as con- 
structed by the defenders in aLmoat e^ery field manoeuvre at 
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Aldershot and elsewhere, passing also the zerebas and so 
forth used daily in the Soudan for defence, there is a further 
use which has hardly yet been illustrated at all — namely, the 
use of shelter trenches by the attacking side. 

The chief problem of modern tactics is how to attack an 
enemy posted in a strong position and with flanks secured — 
that is, how to make a frontal attack when none other is 
possible. The present writer believes that night attacks will 
in many cases be attempted, and that such solutions of the 
problem will be much more numerous than they have been in 
the past. But, supposing that an attack by day is chosen, how 
is it to be carried out ? The enemy will have shelter trenches 
at least, perhaps field parapets and some obstacles. To attack 
steady troops at any point with equal numbers would be 
suicidal, yet the advance of heavy masses is almost equally 
so in the face of modem firearms. We have then of neces- 
sity as conditions a thin advance, but a concentration at some 
point whence the final assault is to be delivered. Nothing 
seems more suitable than the establishment, one after another, 
of small bodies pushed near the enemy, whose outposts must 
be first driven in. Such parties will throw up what protec- 
tion they can, and gradually accumulate a force which may be 
capable of overpowering the enemy's thinner line by direct 
attack, with or without a previous bombardment. 

At the same time, supposing the forces equal or nearly so, 
it will be necessary to occupy the attention of the enemy 
along his whole line. This can only be done weakly at parts ; 
and here again the spade will be necessary to support the 
weaker detachments or the thin line as the case may be. 

We see, then, that, whether for defence or attack, the spade 
— using the word as signifying entrenching implements gene- 
rally — is likely to play a more prominent part in the wars of 
the future than it has done for centuries past in Europe. The 
reason is that the firearms both of infantry and artillery have 
been developed both in range, accuracy, and s^^eed of firing 
to such an extent that a direct approach to contact with an 
equal enemy is now almost impossible without coNet^xvaXiXJCt^ 
or artificial 
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Dififerent forms of the shelter trench and the shelter pit ^ 
are given in the Appendix (Plate m.), but there are some 
points which require special notice. 

First. The shelter trench is hardly at all an obstacle in 
itself te the advance of an enemy. It only affords a certain 
amount of cover to the body of the soldier in situations 
where there is no natural cover. It is in no respect a fortifi- 
cation intended for permanent occupation. 

Second. Therefore soldiers should be taught to construct 
shelter tretiches as rapidly as possible, to occupy them only 
as they would occupy a hedgerow for temporary purposes, 
and always to expect the order to advance from them. 

Third. But it is possible that the position may have to be 
occupied for a lengthened period, in which case more com- 
plete defence may be constructed. Hence shelter trenches 
should begin with the shortest unit of time allowed to con- 
struct the minimum of cover, and be then developed, if re- 
quired, through the forms of more protective shelter trench 
up to that of the field parapet with its diteh. But such 
development spoils the work as a shelter trench exactly in 
proportion as it forms an obstacle. 

Fourth. One of the most valuable uses of the shelter 
trench is the steadiness of fire which results from the possi- 
bility of resting the rifle on the little earthen mound. It 
is most important to remember that the main use of the pure 
shelter trench is not to form an obstacle to the enemy's ad- 
vance, but to increase his losses from fire while diminishing 
your own. Your bullets are to stop him, not your works. 

Fifth. The shelter trench has one great advantage. It 
has no ditch in which an enemy could find shelter even for a 
moment, and therefore requires no flank defence and no 
salient angles, which are always weak points. You have only 
to develop good frontal fire, and the trace cannot be too 
simple. 

Sixth. In all field-works, especially shelter trenches, avoid 
like poison all neatness which takes time and makes a better 
target. 

^ Shelter pits can be united by a slight trench. 
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Cover for Horses and Guns. 

It is usual in books on fortification to treat charger pits 
and gun pits or epaulments as analogous to shelter trenches 
for infantry. Now this is all very well if we take for the 
unit of the shelter trench the French retranchement expiditif, 
which takes an hour and a half to construct, or even their 
traivckie-dbri, or our * half -hour trench/ which cost half an 
hour per man covered, and are not proof against artillery 
fire. But an infantry soldier can place himself out of sight 
of the enemy, and at least screened from musketry fire, in 
five minutes (Appendix, Plate III.); whereas the shortest 
time given in our text-books for the artillery epaulment is 
one hour for a working party of six men. If so much time 
and labour as this are expended in covering artillery, one is, 
so to say, anchoring the guns, and that is exactly what no 
tactician wishes to do in these days, either for artillery or 
infantry in the advanced line. A charger pit requires half 
an hour, and chargers are out of place in a line of skir- 
mishers or a * shooting line.' No officer should be present 
in such lines unless he is as active as the men. 

The best rapid cover for guns would be found in artificial 
shields carried with them, which could be raised as quickly 
as infantry can extemporise the smallest cover, and would 
protect against what they have most to fear, namely, infantry 
fire and shrapnel bullets. This subject is gradually being 
investigated in England, but is only likely to arrive at final 
solution when the importance of not allowing guns to be 
driven away by scattered infantry sharp-shooters is accepted 
as a first principle in tactics, and this may require another 
great war. The English army has never met in the field an 
enemy provided with well-served rifled artillery, nor has good 
shrapnel fire from rified guns in large numbers ever yet been 
seen on afield of battle^ 

Leaving steel shields aside for the present, it would seem 
that, while chargers are out of place in a aiiootm^Wxift, ^^ 
pita and ep&vhnentB are designed for artillery -wYad^. \a\^'^i 
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to remain a long time in position, otherwise the time and the 
fatigue are not worth while. But if the guns are thus to be 
placed in battery, why not unhook the teams and send them 
out of fire ? It would be absurd to waste time and energy on 
constructing works which cost an hour at least unless you 
are also to take trouble against having to evacuate them at 
two or three minutes' notice; and surely the teams will suffer 
less by being placed out of the way, and only brought up 
when it is decided that the guns are to retire. 

The same is to be said for the officers' horses and a portion 
of the gunners. Half of each detachment might be kept 
out of fire, and all the officers' horses. The enemy will then 
have a much smaller mark to fire at, and you will not only 
be able to supply casualties with fresh men, but husband that 
nervous force on which everything depends in critical mo- 
ments. The same rule applies in even greater degree when 
the one-hour epaulments are run into each other so as to form 
a battery (Appendix, Plate IV.). Such a battery should be 
unassailable in front, but must be supported on the flanks by 
infantry if there is no shooting line before it. 

In the absence of artificial shields, and if guns are to be 
in the same line as the infantry in shelter trenches, leave the 
natural soil behind the little mound of earth which should 
come from a trench in front. Keep the guns well separated 
— forty or fifty feet apart ; and use any spare time and energy 
in making traverses, however small, every twenty feet or so 
between the guns. It will be well to form little caves in the 
parapet or traverses to hold a few rounds of ammunition, 
but beware of being led into expenditure of too much time 
and energy. 

General Remarks on Shelter Trenches. 

Certain technical matters are worth carrying in the head. 

Before deciding on the line for a shelter trench, or the 

character of cover for guns, remember that neither the eye 

oS the rifleman nor that of the gunner will be on the same 

level as youTB is when you are standing erect. Therefore in 
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both cases place yourself in the position which the men will 
occupy, and then decide whether the view of the ground in 
front is satisfactory. If there is a choice, it is better not to 
sink either guns or riflemen below the ground level, unless the 
weather be dry and the soil of a hard and binding character. 
A soldier lying in a puddle, or a gun digging its wheels and 
trail deeper into soft soil every time it is fired, is certainly not 
placed to the best advantage. For this reason epaulments 
are usually better than gun pits, and a slight bank of earth, 
such as that supporting a hedge, is better than a shelter 
trench. It has also the advantage of being more natural, and 
attracting little attention till the men discover themselves by 
firing. Imitate the natural appearance as well as you can 
by hiding all freshly turned soil with branches, leaves, or 
grass ; in short, copy the character of the surrounding ground. 
So will you give a less definite target to the enemy. 

There will always be a tendency to err in the direction of 
too much cover. A clear distinction should be made between 
the slight shelter trench, and the work designed to stop the 
enemy by its own difficulties. In the former case your own 
men are free to advance at any moment, and should have 
the idea that they will advance. In the latter you throw 
difficulties in their way as well as in that of the enemy, and 
begin to inculcate a feeling of the enemy's superiority. This 
is not so much the case at night, when the men will sleep all 
the better if they feel that there are physical difficulties to 
an approach of the enemy. The tendency to improve the 
shelter trench till it becomes a fortification is apparent in all 
our text-books. Even in that admirable little book, the 
* Manual of Elementary Field Engineering,' one finds such 
statements as this : — * In all cases where men are required to 
fire from a shelter trench or over a breastwork they should 
have cover for their heads.' It then proceeds to give various 
excellent devices for creating such cover ; but they all, whether 
bullet-proof logs, or brushwood loopholes, or sand-bag loop- 
holes, add considerably to the time required, and instead of 
being used in * all cases,' will probably not be uae^Vsv \i\xva 
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cases out of ten where shelter trenches may be profitably 
constructed. 

It has been said above that * if there is a choice ' neither 
men nor guns should be sunk below ground ; but against 
the chance of avoiding such sinking must be set the advan- 
tage of showing as low a target as possible to the enemy's 
artillery, and of rendering the mounds of earth as invisible as 
may be. 

The examples of shelter trenches given in the Appendix, 
and the slight improvements of them which may be necessary 
or useful, should be familiar to every officer and soldier in 
the army, and equally so to Volunteers, who might be 
extremely valuable as light troops in front and on the flanks 
of an army in the field. There is no operation of war except 
actual marching in which hasty entrenchments may not be 
useful. General Skobeleff armed the whole of his force with 
large spades after the siege of Plevna, and so fully had the 
men become convinced of the value of that tool, that they 
made no difficulty about carrying their spades during their 
struggles through the snow-laden passes of the Balkans. In 
all their fatigues the spade was the last article they would 
part with after their rifles and ammunition, and those heavy 
tools were carried to the gates of Constantinople. Yet 
Skobeleff's column was an eminently active and aggressive 
force. 

Having said so much against overdoing defensive works 
for the use of active armies, it is only fair to give what has 
been written by a well-known authority, Baker Pasha, ^ 
concerning the opinions held by the Turks. It will be 
remembered that while the defence of the Turkish army was 
occasionally obstinate, it failed signally in attack, could not 
recapture the Shipka Pass, and lost the campaigns both in 
Bulgaria and Armenia. Baker Pasha says, * The system of 
shelter trenches adopted by the Turkish army varied as they 
gained experience. The common trench with the earth 
thrown up in front of it, adopted in the little instruction 
imparted to the English army, was soon abandoned for a 

i ff^ar in Bulgai ia^ vol. ii. p. 855. 
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more practical and useful profile, which gave cover from 
artillery as well as from infantry fire. It was singular to 
note the extraordinarily small loss suffered by the men wheiji 
occupying trenches of the latter type, even if exposed for 
hours to a continuous and heavy fire of artillery. The same 
system was used for guns with an equally good effect, and 
gun pits sunk almost to the level of the earth were found to 
be most practically useful.' Unfortunately no dimensions 
were given in the diagram, but it is manifest that, * improved ' 
or not, they are all shelter trenches only, not regular field 
works. The type had not in it any improvement worth re- 
producing here. One peculiar feature was a slope downwards 
towards the front, like the cover for abatis in Plate IX., 
Fig. 5. 

Regular Field Works. 

The construction of regular field works hardly seems 
within the scope of this book, which is not designed for the 
use of engineers so much as for the army and auxiliary 
services at large. Cases will, however, occur where more 
purely defensive earthworks are required, and no engineer 
oflicer is at hand to design them. A few words on the subject 
may not be out of place, and various forms of parapets, earth- 
works and batteries are given in the Appendix. 

The chief differences in principle between regular field 
works and shelter trenches are — 

First. The field parapet and ditch with its various addi- 
tional defences constitutes in itself an obstacle to the enemy, 
but also an obstacle to sudden advance of the defenders. The 
shelter trench is no obstacle to either. 

Second. The height of the crest of the parapet over the 
bottom of the ditch in the case of regular field works leaves 
a place of temporary shelter to the enemy once arrived at 
the foot of the escarp. Therefore the direct fire of the 
defenders is often supplemented by flanking fire, and this 
requires either constructions in the ditch for that object, or 
elaborately angled lines, or both. Every saliexit «av^^ S& ^ 
source of weakneaa, as will be explained \a.t<sc. ^\i.^\i^T 
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trenches require no flank defence, and no elaboration of line. 
Wherever men would he loell arraiujed, if ivot covered at all, a 
shelter treiich is in its right place. 

Third. Regular field works require a considerable time 
for their construction, and occupy the services during that 
time of a considerable number of men. Thus the greatei: 
protection given by them is bought at a heavier cost, and 
even then the obstacle presented to the enemy is really 
trifling unless the earth slopes are supplemented by other 
obstacles to be described later (Chap. V.) ; and these may be 
added to shelter trenches where there is time enough. 

Fourth. The one great advantage possessed by the field 
work, when completely built with casemates and flanking 
defences, is that it affords complete protection to the garrison 
against both infantry and artillery fire provided the men 
avail themselves of the cover. The defence of Plevna is only 
one instance out of many to show that no amount of bombard- 
ment can drive out a garrison which has bomb proof cover, 
and sticks to it until the enemy's columns appear for the 
assault. 

But Plevna is as much a warning as an example. A 
considerable army was, in the end, absolutely swallowed up 
there. We have, therefore, to remember that all field ivorks 
which can he turned are liable to he surroutided, and the 
garrison starved oict with little loss to tlie enemy. They are 
too often traps for the troops which use them, on a large scale. 
TJie member of battles lost in defensive positimis is astonishing. 

On the other hand, a line secure on both flanks and open 
in rear — as, for instance, the lines of Torres Vedras, the lines 
of Gallipoli, or those in front of Constantinople, which rest 
their flanks on the sea — might be usefully and wisely fortified 
by a weak army which is forced for a time to stand on the 
defensive. What is called the siege of Sebastopol was really 
the defence by field works of such a position. Yet even 
Sebastopol fell at last. 

Perhaps the best attitude with regard to field works is 

that they may be good servants, but are bad masters. It is 

bad for the tone of troops to be shut up in them long, and 
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the general who bases the plan of his campaign on a large 
use of regular field works is sure to lose it. But in isolated 
cases they are very useful, especially if you are prepared, to 
sacrifice the garrisons for the sake of delay. In most such 
cases permanent works would be better if they could be 
constructed in time. In short, regular field works are allied 
to permanent fortifications, shelter trenches to movable 
armies. 

The following paragraph is extracted from the authorised 
* Text-book of Fortification' used at the E/oyal Military 
Academy. The words are so true that all soldiers would do 
well to commit them to memory. 

*With regard to the nature of the fortified supporting 
points, strong earthworks require much time and many men 
for their construction, furnish very little fire in comparison 
with the labour expended, and do not admit of obstinate 
defence until completed. For these reasons the defensive 
localities ^ before mentioned are generally to be preferred to 
them, provided they are favourably situated, and do not 
require too large garrisons ; no time, however short, need 
be ill expended in their preparation, and every additional 
hour's work renders them stronger. The defenders, however, 
being more scattered, unity of action is more difficult.' 

The last sentence is perhaps a concession to a craving which 
needs to be controlled in these days of dispersed formations 
and struggles for positions. The modem method of meeting 
the difficulty is explained hereafter in the chapters on 
defence of woods and villages. 



Traces op Field Works. (Plate V.) 

In speaking hereafter of defensive works applied to a field 
of battle the occasion will arise for discussing their functions 
and position. At present a short description of the different 
forms in use may serve to fix them in the mind of the 
student. 

^ Such as villages and woods. 
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Whatever may be the profile of a work, the governing 
line is that from which the fire proceeds, namely, the inte- 
rior crest of the parapet ; and this line, with all its ramifications 
laid down on paper or the ground, is called the * trace ' of 
the work. 

Closed works are those which, being exposed to the artillery 
fire of the enemy on all sides, must have thick parapets 
everywhere. They are only used in isolated situations, or for 
fianks of a line or reserved works, and give the least facilities 
for counter attack. 

Half-closed works are such as are only partially exposed 
to artillery fire, but may be attacked in fiank or rear by 
infantry. A portion only of this parapet will be thick, the 
rest slighter. Even stockades or shelter trenches may suffice 
in parts, and there is the advantage that if the enemy captures 
the work, it remains open to the artillery fire of the troops 
in rear. 

Open works are such as are not liable to any attack in rear. 
They can be left completely open there, and can be com- 
manded by the infantry as well as the artillery fire of the 
troops behind them. 

Gorge. — The unexposed side is called the gorge. 

Faces, — The sides of the work are called faces ; except — 

FUmks. — Those sides specially intended for flank defence. 

Salients. — Angles pointing outwards. 

Re-entering angles are those which point inwards. 

It is not proposed to enter into the details of constructing 
field works, these being rather elaborate, and involving a 
considerable amount of drawing and calculations, but some 
principles and general rules may be useful to all. 

All designs should be based on the ascertained fact that 
the tendency of infantry soldiers is to fire either straight to 
their front, and therefore at right angles to the parapet, or 
even slightly inwards. Infantry in the open almost always 
fire rather inwards. 

Undefended Space. — In a field work it has been found 

that iJie greatest inclination of fire outwards which can be 

obtained ia about 30"^. Therefore an^ Bp«ice not covered by 
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such fire is a place of comparative safety for an advancing 
enemy, and is called an ^undefended apcvce.'* 

Undefended spaces must occur in front of all salient 
angles, unless they have flanks nearly perpendicular to the 
faces. 

Dead Angle. — In the re-entering angles of works there will 
often be parts of the ditch not seen from the crest of the 
parapet either of the face or flank. These are called dead 
angles, and are advantageous to the enemy. 

Caponiers. — ^Dead angles can only be avoided by having 
some kind of flank defence in the ditch. Small erections for 
this purpose are called caponiers. 

Traverses. — If the reader will draw a line upon paper 
including salient angles and their flanks, he will be struck 
by the fact that some at least of the faces or flanks must be 
exposed to the grazing or * enfilade ' fire of the enemy. To 
stop the bullets there must be traverses, that is, small erec- 
tions across the work breaking the line of the men firing. 
These have the disadvantage of taking up space, slightly 
impeding communication, and diminishing the amount of fire 
on a given length of parapet. 

Parados. — Again, to protect the rear of the work from 
being struck by fire from the front, a large traverse across 
that fire will often be required. This is called a 'parados.' 

Field (hsemate. — Again, for men not employed, bombproof 
covers called * field casemates ' have to be provided in various 
forms shown in the Appendix. But see now to what elabo- 
ration of secondary structures we are arriving, the moment 
we begin to break the simple line opposite the enemy used 
in the shelter trench, and transform it into field works of the 
ordinary type, such as are shown in'trace (Appendix, Plate V.). 
It is well to think twice or thrice before occupying a defen- 
sive position which needs to be so strengthened, and which 
may carry with its fall the capture of a whole army. 

Salient angles are the weakest parts of a line, and the 
more salient the weaker. Bearing in mind what was said 
above concerning infantry always firing towaida t\i^ ixoTiX.^ \X. 
will be clear that the more front there ia t\ie \)e\.\.et '^VSi >2clq 
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tiro be. Even & blunt salient angle — the very bluntest — begins 
to turn the fire of the men away from an enemy attacking 
the angle, and as the angle grows sharper the defending fire 
decreases, so that before long the only fire brought to bear 
on the enemy would be that of a man or two, or of a gun 
stationed in the angle itself. All defence is then left to the 
flanks, which be it remembered are farther from the enemy 
than he is from the angle he is attacking. So he brings a 
close fire against the garrison which can only reply with a 
distant fire. 

There is, however, one advantage of breech-loading small- 
arms which may be made use of where salient angles exist. 
The soldier need never lift his rifle or move it from a direc- 
tion once given as it lies on the parapet. Therefore the aim 
of the weapon is more under control of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, and a number of soldiers can be made to 
arrange their rifles in a given direction, and keep them there 
as long as all are firing coolly. It has even been proposed 
that, for long range firing, grooved planks should be laid on 
the parapet for the rifles to lie in. But whatever plan may 
be adopted, its efficacy will cease when the enemy approaches 
and the fire tends to become hurried. Then, whether be- 
cause of the smoke or because men uncover themselves more 
by shooting otherwise than straight to their front, the general 
tendency will again be to fire at right angles to the crest of 
the parapet. 

There is another tendency little less hurtful. Finding 
themselves debarred from replying to the direct fire of the 
enemy, men leave their places in the face and rush to the 
angle, with the result that they are uselessly huddled together 
there, a mark for the enemy without much increased fire of 
their own. The spaces which they have deserted thus be- 
come easy of capture to the enemy. For instance, at the 
battle of the Tchemaia in 1855, the Russians captured a 
lunette from the French through this natural fault. 

On the whole, it may be said that the old redans, lunettes, 

and so forth, with their sharp angles and ill-defended ditches, 

are now becoming obsolete, and that, where field works must 
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be used, we shall have more traces composed of straight lines 
fronting the enemy, possibly provided with caponiers at long 
intervals corresponding with the increased range of firearms. 
The flanks of such lines must either rest upon obstacles or 
be strengthened by redoubts having very flat angles. 

In the Appendix (Plate V.)will be found the usual forms 
of field works given in English text-books. A few definitions 
are, however, given here. 

Open Works. 

Single line is a line of parapet facing the enemy, unbroken 
by flanks. 

Redan or FUclie, — Two faces forming a salient angle not 
sharper than 60° at least, preferably much blunter ; 120° 
gives a moderately good frontal fire, but not so good as that 
from the single line. Redans have sometimes their faces 
broken by small flanks. 

Blunted Redan. — Three faces, one of which fronts the 
enemy. 

LuThette, — Four faces, two forming a salient angle, the 
other two capable of flanking another line, but not the faces 
of the salient. The French call these subordinate faces 
' flanks.' A salient not less than 120° is the best. Used 
chiefly for flanking other lines. 

Blunted Lunette. — Five faces, one of which fronts the 
enemy. Used in more important and more isolated positions. 
Approaches the nature of a closed work. 

Half-closed Works. 

Any work may be half closed at will. The blunted 
lunette, for instance, would become half closed by forming a 
sixth face to close the gorge by shelter-trench, stockade, or 
any other slight defensive construction. 

Closed Works. 

The general principles explained above being mastered, 
closed works of almost any form may be constrwcte^. ^\ve^ 
are uBuaiUy called redoubts, when in the moat coxaxaon ioTcoa, 
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Sffiare redimhfH are simple in construction, but the space 
outside their angles is undefended. This may bo obviated 
by placinj^ machine guns there if there are any available. 
If may he said, (mre for all, thai regular field artillery is better 
placed (nitside redoubts on the fl^inks. All the ditches of a 
square redoubt are undefended. It is qnestimiahle whether it 
is worth while to defend the ditches of ordinary field works by 
caponiers. Only in important works designed to hold mit for a 
long time is the caponier worth the tremble of mxikhig. 

TeiiaiUe Trace, — Alternate salient and re-entering angles 
intended to flank each other. Very weak, as explained 
above generally. Frontal fire sacrificed ; subject to enfilade 
and reverse fire from enemy ; interior space restricted, 
especially when the work is on a small scale. Undefended 
spaces and dead angles. 

Star Trace. — Simply a tenaille trace applied to a circle. 
Very bad. 

Bastioned Trace. — Would require long description, and is 
not worth it. Even the French, formerly its great advocates, 
have practically abandoned it, but many examples still exist 
in that country. It is an elaborate attempt to gain flank 
defence and has many weaknesses. * Too complicated, and 
requires too much labour to be practical as field works,' says 
the engineer school at Versailles. 

Forts. — Works, the parapets of which flank the ditches, 
are called forts. 

Redoubts. — Otherwise half-enclosed or closed works are 
generally called redoubts. 

Having given the foregoing explanations as to the various 
kinds of works considered with reference to their trace, the 
author believes that he would be sustained by the whole 
intelligent military opinion in Europe in the advice to all 
students not professedly military engineers : Do not confuse 
yourselves with any of these elaborate arrangements of times 
gone by, with their flank defences and calculation of angles. 
Two forms will be enough for practical purposes — the straight 
or ^shigle ' line, and the redoubt. There will be plenty to say 
of acceaaories hereafter, quite easy oi coTK^Tei\veiX«,\oiv aud re- 
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collection ; but we may sweep away at one stroke all the 
old forms of traces, and adhere to those just named. The 
great superiority of modem fire has at least done this 
for us. 

What is a redoubt ? Here, again, let us not allow ourselves 
to be bound too strictly by technical rules. In the French 
* Travaux de Campagne,' a very good elementary book pub- 
lished for the engineer school at Versailles, it is said, * The 
only closed work habitually employed in field fortification is 
the redoubt, of which the faces are often very irregular, their 
number and their dimensions depending upon the position 
and the importance of the points to be struck. . . . The 
only rule to lay down for their trace is as follows : Adapt the 
work to the forms of the ground, and develop as much fire 
as possible in the directions by which the enemy may advance 
against the work, always avoiding too much exposure to 
enfilade and complication of trace.' 

That is to say, get principles fixed in your mind, and the 
redoubt will almost shape itself in accordance with them. 
The worst fault would be adherence to any particular 
form. 

Speaking generally, it will be found that the garrison 
will conveniently vary from two to six English companies, 
and there is a sort of typical English design for a redoubt 
with a garrison of a half -battalion. It comprises many useful 
details, but the student must beware of imagining that it 
will fit all occasions. It is good to learn one form, and then 
modify it according to circumstances. Beware also of sup- 
posing that because embrasures and other arrangements for 
guns are shown in it, therefore artillery would be well placed 
there. On the contrary, the best place for guns is wholly 
detached from the redoubts, assisting them by flanking fire, 
attracting from them the enemy's artillery fire, and, in case 
of their capture, making their interior too hot for the enemy 
to remain within them. 

If there are no such positions for artillery, and it must 
be with the redoubt because it can be nowlieTe e\&^ ol ^xc^ 
use, at least keep it separated from the infantry \iy "^Tci\.o^%- 
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ing the faces and forming new wings for the guns.* Such 
cases may also occur where emplacements for guns are to 
have infantry defenders — for instance, where guns are de- 
fending the flanks of a village, or the mouth of a defile. 
The worst possible place for guns is within a redoubt which 
has a garrison of infantry. The two arms will only hamper 
each other, and many a commanding oflicer wishing to save 
his guns by ordering them to retire as the enemy closes will 
lose guns and redoubt too by the bad moral effect of the 
guns' retreat. On the other hand, machine guns would be 
well placed in redoubts. They must stand or fall with tl^e 
infantry, and will help to encourage the garrison, by the moral 
effect which they produce.^ 

1 This is the French system, shown in Plate V., but it may be ques- 
tioned whether there should not be infantry on the outer flanks of the 
guns. In some cases, as when a redoubt commands a long defile, the 
guns should be in the centre and infantry on the flanks. 

2 For a new and excellent form of redoubt, the most modern earth- 
work with which I am acquainted, see the latter part of Chap. IX. and 
Plate XIX. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ACCESSOEIBS AND OBSTACLES — USE OF ACCIDENTS — CLEARING 

THE GROUND. 

Field casemates — ^Tiera of fire — Supply of ammunition — Head cover — 
Loopholes — Revetments — Embrasures — Cover for guns -Platforms 
— Stockades — Tamboui*s — Caponiers — Keeps or reduits — Blockhouses 
— Traverses and parados — Magazines — Entrances — Definition and use 
of obstacles — General rules — Abatis — Entanglements — Wire en- 
tanglements — Chevaux de Frise — Crow's-feet — Military pits — Pali- 
sades — Praises — Fougasses — Inundations — Barricades — Use of 
accidents — Hollows — Walls — Hedges — Cuttings — Embankments — 
Roads — Clearing the ground — Principles. 

{References to Plates VL, VIL, VIII., IX., X. and XL) 

Field Casemates. 

The most important addition to the field work, considered 
as an enclosed space surrounded with a parapet and ditch, 
is cover for the garrison or such portions of it as are not for 
the moment necessarily exposed. 

Field Casemates. — In addition to traverses and parados, 
field casemates should be constructed in all works intended 
for serious defence. Several examples are given in the 
Appendix. They give bombproof cover for the garrison 
within which all men not obliged to expose themselves for 
the moment can rest, eat, and sleep in safety. However 
slight they may be, they at least give protection from in- 
fantry fire, shrapnel, and the pieces of burst shells. There 
will seldom be time to arrange field casemates in works 
rapidly constructed by an army on the field of battle, but 
the possibility of doing so should be considered in a.11 c»&^%» 
where the defence is likely to be long. When a 'RxvftmAv 
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force first appeared before Plevna, the Turks had only just 
arrived and commenced to fortify themselves. If at that 
moment the Russian commander had made a desperate effort, 
he might have carried the slight entrenchments by a coup de 
iiunn. His attack was feeble and not sufficiently concen- 
trated. The result was that, instead of his capturing a 
commanding position before Plevna, the Turks had time to 
throw up that series of forts and entrenchments which 
changed the face of the campaign. The strategical effect of 
the defence of Plevna will be discussed later during the 
examination of wider questions. At present w'e. have only 
to point out how great was the influence of field casemates 
on that defence. There were several bombardments by a 
vast number of field guns ; even siege artillery was brought 
across the Danube and placed in position against Plevna ; 
yet whenever the Russians assaulted, they found the Turks 
ready to meet them with great numbers of fresh undismayed 
men, who had found in their field casemates complete rest to 
body and nerves. On the first sign of an attack they lined 
the parapets and two trenches in the glacis, so as to bring a 
triple tier of fire against the Russians advancing in the open. 
About 100 paces behind the redoubts were reserves, also 
sheltered in field casemates. Those formidable preparations, 
based on abundant supply of men and ammunition, kept at 
b.iy all direct assaults which were made without the pro- 
caution of making approaches and assembling Russian troops 
close to the works. The attack was unscientific, and Plevna 
held out till provisions began to fail. The shape of the 
redoubts was not worthy of imitation. One of them is, how- 
ever, shown in Plate VI. 

The main strength of the defence consisted in three fea- 
tures : — 

First. Large use of field casemates. 

Second. Multiplication of tiers of tire. 

Third. Abundant supply and use of ammunition. 

The first has now been discussed, and it only remains to 

say with regard to it that a point of almost vital necessity 

is to attend to the drainage of field casemates, either by 
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drains through the parapet into the outer ditch, or by digging 
pits into which the surface water may be conducted. Other- 
wise there will be sickness, with its attendant misery and 
depression of spirits. 

The use of well-drained field casemates will render fre- 
quent changes of garrison unnecessaiy — a great advantage. 

Tiers of Fire. — With regard to the multiplication of tiers 
of fire, it is evident that if rows of men can be established so 
as to fire over each other's heads, every row will add to the 
intensity of the defensive fire action. The most favourable 
condition is — the establishment of the work on a rising 
ground not too high, at the foot of which is a plain. Under 
such conditions there is no danger in one line firing over 
another ; but on flat ground, or even on a long slope over 
which the enemy must advance, nothing but a very high 
parapet and steeply sloping glacis will give the required 
power. In shcni;, if there is no such hill on the natural 
ground, an artificial mound must be created at the expense 
of much time and labour. Another favourable condition 
for tiers of fire is when the enemy has to show himself 
coming downhill to a work which stands on the level. But 
the fire is not so grazing. 

Supply of Ariimunition. — Tiers of fire cause the expendi- 
ture of much ammunition in a given time, but all the tend- 
ency of modern tactics is in the direction of economy of fire 
at long rmu/es, intensity of fire at decisive ranges. At Plevna 
the supply was practically unlimited. If there is any (ques- 
tion as to the sulHciency of cartridges, the men must be 
made to reserve their fire till the enemy is near, and then 
give it him hot. In addition to what the soldier carries 
on his person, boxes or bags of cartridges should be distri- 
buted along the parapets or outer trenches under cover. 
General Todleben stated, in a letter to General Brialmont, 
that each Turk in the Plevna works had on his person 100 
rounds, and close beside him a box with 500 more. 

Head Cover. — In all works where sufticient time has been 
given, arrange cover for the men's heads (Appendix, Plates 
VI. and X. ). A log of wood supported at iutex^aVa, ox aYc^w«<i- 
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ments of sand-bags or any other materials that are at hand, will 
give protection and prevent a fault which is very common, 
especiaUy among nervous troops. Men with exposed heads 
are too apt to dip under cover and fire their rifles in the air. 
This is very bad. They should be carefully trained to feel 
that, whatever may be the strength of the works, it will be 
of no avail without accurate shooting of the defenders. 
Every xodded bullet should he couddered as equal to a shovelful 
of earth taken from the parapet and thrown into the ditch. 

Loopholes. — Different forms of loopholes are given in 
Plate VI. and other plates. While necessary in some cases, 
such as defence of houses, stockades, and high walls, do not 
forget that to make a hole in such structures as walls is to 
weaken them. 

Bevetments. — 'Earth is not to be trusted to stand at a 
steeper slope than f , that is 45°. All steeper slopes must 
therefore be ' revetted,' that is held firmly in their place by 
stiffer materials. Different revetments are given in the 
Appendix, Plate VI. 

Do not use materials liable to splinter if you can help it. 
That is a golden rule. And do not be particularly anxious 
if your revetments crumble under the enemy's fire. The 
old rule applies : It is not the works which keep the enemy 
out, but the fire of the defenders. 

The effect of artillery fire upon an earthen parapet is 
thus given in the ' Woolwich Text-book of Fortification ' : — 
* The crest is shot away, and the superior slope receives 
indents and irregularities which interfere with the fire from 
the parapet. The exterior slope and upper portion of the 
escarp are shaken and covered with holes, which serve as 
footholds to the assailant, the earth falling into the ditch 
and reducing its depth. Sharp angles and slopes finally dis- 
appear, the parapet becomes a shapeless mass, and much 
earth collects at the foot of the escarp and banquette. The 
glacis is covered with furrows three or four feet long, and about 
one foot deep. The destruction of an earthwork does not, 
however, practically go beyond certain limits, and the thick- 
ness at top would probably not be diminished by more than 
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a couple of feet, nor the crest reduced in general height 
more than a foot or eighteen inches.' 

Well, if this be all, no great harm has been done. If 
the parapet becomes shapeless, that is only what the most 
experienced modem soldiers recommend to be the state from 
the beginning. The fiu:rows spoken of in the glacis do but 
represent that ' undulated ' or ' ribbed ' surface which an 
Austrian officer, Captain Tilzer, has recommended as the 
normal construction of superior slopes for all field parapets. 
The earth in the ditch can be quickly shovelled out again, 
and indeed matters little if it stays there. The defences are 
as strong as ever, practically, if the men remain in good 
heart.* 

Revetments should, therefore, not be used for parts of 
the work exposed to the tire of artillery. It is better to 
leave the earth there at no greater slope than that at which 
it will stand naturally, and where revetments are used they 
should be of materials which can be easily replaced. 

Brushwood made into hurdles is good, but requires anchor- 
ing to" the parapet. The same made be said of fascines. 
Gabions are excellent and can be easily replaced. Any kind 
of a material which exists in or can be woven into cylindrical 
shape will do for gabions. It is the earth within them, not 
the exterior, which resists. Sods are very good in damp 
places, in mild winters, and in spring. Sand-bags— that is, 
any strong bags filled with earth — are much used. Timber 
and stones have the objection of splintering. Heather is 
simple and good. 

Perhaps the best advice to the class of military students 
for which this book is intended would be — Do not trouble 
yourselves about revetments at all for infantry, and only for 
artillery just so far as they are necessary to enable the guns 

> The reader must remember that only field guns are here supposed 
to be present in the attack. The whole case is altered if large rifled 
howitzers can be brought up, as in sieges. Heavy shells with burstin*? 
charges of 20 lbs. of powder soon cut down all earthen parapets, whether 
revetted or not, and the new high explosives will do still moi^. 

1. 
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to be run up close to the parapet, or in the case of overhead 
cover referred to below. 

If it be said that the interior slope must be revetted 
because it is steep, the answer is that there is no necessity 
for having it steep. An angle of 45^ would enable the men 
to lean against it, and to mount rapidly on the parapet to 
repel an assault. 

EwJiyrasures, — Avoid embrasures altogether. They form 
excellent targets for the enemy, and are soon knocked to 
pieces by his artillery ; the earth which falls into them will 
prevent the laying of the guns. A slight depression in the 
parapet is far better when there is no overhead cover. 

Cover for Gv/m, — On the other hand, overhead cover for 
guns, even of a very slight description, will be of great service 
to protect the gunners against shrapnel bullets and the fire of 
infantry. The great principle with regard to it is that it should 
be as little as possible raised above the parapet. Where 
gun blindages are used to fire from, it is a good plan to raise 
the parapet on each side of them up to their height, or even 
to set up small screens or mock blindages in other places. 
Remember that, at least during an important period of the 
artillery action, the enemy will be so far off that trifling 
artifices may deceive him. It is of primary importance that 
you should conceal the exact spot whence each gun is firing as 
long as possible. Wood ten or twelve inches thick, with four 
or five feet of earth on it, will give protection even from field 
guns firing common shell. The example given in Plate VII. 
shows cover for a gun or gatling which is kept in active use. 
Passive blindages are more suitable for machine guns than 
field guns. Machine guns are of little use for distant work, 
but of immense value at close quarters, and may therefore be 
kept under cover till wanted. Field guns under such con- 
ditions would waste their best power. 

Platforms. — ^If the surface of the ground is soft, as it 

generally will be if you have disturbed it at all, platforms 

must be laid for the guns. Complete platforms take time, 

and require skilled labour for their construction. In default 

of them, three planks sunk in the ground will be useful— one 
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for each wheel and one for the trail. Take care that those 
for the wheels are on the same level. This can be managed 
by making a rough plummet level such as bricklayers use. 
You will find something of the sort in nearly every village. 

The recoil of modem field artillery is great. It will be 
wise, therefore, to give your platforms or planks a rather 
steep rise to the rear, especially at the end of the recoil. 
Do not be alarmed at the idea of the gun coming into sight 
of the enemy ; at the moment after firmg it is concealed hy its 
own sm>oke. 

If there is no overhead cover, guns are sometimes allowed 
to run back to a lower level ; but beyond it there must be 
some means of checking the recoil. 

Stockades. — Usually made of upright timber six inches to 
fourteen inches thick, driven firmly into the ground close 
together, and having horizontal ribands of wood nailed to 
them inside to give added strength. They should be pointed 
at the top, and a few nails with points sticking out there 
will make them more difficult to climb over. Stockades 
may be made of anything that will stand firmly and stiffly 
upright, and should be loopholed, half the loophole to be 
cut in each of two adjacent uprights. A small ditch on the 
outside will give earth to throw up at the foot, and perhaps 
to make a small glacis. 

Stockades are useful for closing the gorges of works 
when covered from artillery fire by parados, &c. , but they 
require some skill to make satisfactorily. 

Stockades made of fascines, and especially bundles of 
bamboo, and well supported by struts, have the advantage 
that they are less easily destroyed by gun-cotton or other 
rapid explosives. Gunpowder is better but in large charges. 
ArtOlery fire also has less effect on bamboo than on timber 
stockades. Different forms are given in the Appendix, 
Plate Vn. 

Tambours J Plate VIII., are simply small erections of trian- 
gular or rectangular shape, made of any materials and roofed. 
They are placed outside, but touching stockades, ^sJH^) &^.^ 
either for flank defei3ce only, or, in addition, \iO coNct >(\\a 
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means of exit and ingress. Keep them if possible mit of the reach 
of artiUery fire. They are closed to the enemy, and usually 
entered by the defenders through underground passages. 

Caponiers. — May be of any form and materials. Used for 
defence of ditches or walls when time is no object. 

Retrenchments. — Lines of parapet separating large works 
into two parts for purposes of second defence. 

Keeps. — Separate enclosures within the outer enclosure 
of field works, villages, &c. Usually commanding all interior. 
For rallying points and second defence. Indispensable for 
defence of villages. 

Beduit. — Another name for keep. 

Block-hmtses. — ^Worth more consideration because of their 
almost universal application. They may stand alone for the 
defence of a handful of men against savages. They may 
give flank defence to almost any frontage, and they may be 
erected as keeps to small works. They may be of any form 
and of almost any material. If there is a chance of 
artillery fire being brought to bear on them, keep them as 
low as the ground will admit. Be very careful to drain 
them either into lower ground or artificial cesspools, but 
remember that stagnant water accumulated in the latter 
may breed fever and other sickness. Dift'erent forms of block- 
house are given in Appendix, Plate VIII., and the student 
should take some pains to get into his head general ideas 
about them, and examine any that may be within his reach 
erected for educational purposes. 

Traverses and Parados. — ^Already discussed ; may be of 
various sizes according to time and necessity. Traverses 
are sometimes erected hollow to hold a few rounds of 
ammunition. 

Magazines. — Only to be considered when there is plenty 
of time and skilled labour. As a rule the most useful 
method of keeping ammunition near the guns is in small 
hollows under the parapet or in the traverses. 

Entrances. — It stands to reason that the entrance of a 

work should be at the part least exposed to the enemy, and 

as far aa possible covered from his fire and even observation. 
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The gates, if there are any, should be bullet-proof and 
Joopholed. 

Entrances are sometimes covered by small fleches outside, 
and sometimes made in curved or zigzag forms. Common 
sense will dictate all that is necessary. 

Military Obstacles. (Plate IX.) 

The use of the word obstacle is rather arbitrary. A 
parapet and ditch, or even a wall, might be fairly called an . 
obstacle, but by general consent a narrower technical sense 
is given to it. Military obstacles are not 'field works,' but 
artificial obstacles of any kind so arranged as to check or 
embarrass the march of the enemy, and detain Mm under the 
fire of the defenders at a cmivenient distance, A convenient 
distance is generally stated to be within 300 yards — ^that is 
within close range ; but numberless cases occur when the 
range is not close, and even where there is no direct defence 
at all. None the less are the defences classed as obstacles. 

Obstacles are generally used in such positions as the 
following : — 

In front of field works. 

In ditches. 

In gorges of opensDr half-closed works. 

Round fortified houses, farms, villages, or woods. 

Between two works to prevent the enemy from forcing 
the line. 

To block any defiles or passages by which the enemy 
may advance. 

To render ground impassable by cavalry. 
Obstacles are of greater value now than in the past, 
because, however short be the time during which they detain 
an assailant, he will suffer much more severely during that 
time because of the rapidity and accuracy of modem fire. 
For one volley which was formerly possible several can now 
be delivered. It is very diflicult to break through good 
obstacles over a wide front ; and the small pa&»a;g^% u^xx^'^ 
made through them oblige the advancing txooi^^ \jO iorca. 
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column, a formation involving almost certain destruction 
under the fire of breech-loaders. Even the slightest obstacles 
are, therefore, of high value for passive defence — ^f or instance, 
in front of redoubts constructed as pivots of manoeuvre on 
a battle-field, or in such cases as the nightly zarebas of 
mimosa in the Soudan, which were rather obstacles than 
works. 

A large number of articles might be used as obstacles — 
for instance, harrows, ploughs, rough wood in any form, 
such as roots and stumps, wheels. Any of these or like 
objects strewn on the ground or at the bottom of ditches or 
in hollows of the ground will form obstacles of more or less 
value, and be probably sufficient for places sheltered from 
artillery fire^ the gorges of works, and so forth. 

Obstacles are all more or less destructible by artillery fire, 
and should therefore be sheltered from it if possible. 

They have the disadvantage of hampering the defenders 
almost as much as the enemy, and must, therefore, be 
omitted on ground over which a counter attack is likely to 
take place. This is their chief drawback. Another rather 
serious disadvantage is the length of time required for their 
construction. But neither of these disadvantages applies to 
cases where no forward movement is contemplated, and the 
force is to sit long in comparative inaction — for instance, 
the lines drawn by a besieger round a fortress. Examples 
— Paris and Metz. 

The following rules are extracted, with some modifica- 
tions, from the * Manual of Field Engineering.' The 
modifications soften the rather hard and fast rules laid down 
in the manual. * Should' is substituted for *must,' and 
the last paragraph is altogether modified. There are many 
cases, and the author has seen some of them in actual war, 
where the first necessity is to hold the enemy back at the 
spot where the obstacles are used. Counter attack will come 
later from another direction. Such cases will happen when 
a long thin line has to guard itself against being penetrated 
TFhile its reserves are concentrating. The blockade of an 
entrenched camp or fortress s\iTTo\iivded by detached forts is 
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a case in point. On the other hand, the garrison of such 
a fortress should always retain the power of sortie every- 
where. 

* (a) They should be placed under the effective fire of the 
defender, afford the enemy no cover, and, if possible, be 
sheltered from his artillery fire. 

*(6) They should be under easy observation, otherwise 
they may be rendered useless during the night. 

* (c) They should be difficult to remove or surmount, and 
will be most effective if special appliances, not usually 
carried by troops, are required for their removal. 

' (d) Those obstacles are most economical which require 
little special material, and are improvised from natural 
sources. 

' (e) They should interfere as little as possible with counter 
attack.' 

The technical details of obstacles will be found in the 
Appendix, Plate IX., but a few general remarks may be 
made upon them here. 

Abatis. — Trees felled and placed preferably in several 
rows, with their branches pointed and directed towards the 
enemy, the stem being held in its place, either having never 
been cut entirely through, or having been artificially fastened 
in the assigned position. If the trees are too large use their 
branches instead. 

It is evident that where such trees exist in woods, 
orchards, parks, and so forth, they form a natural and 
manageable obstacle, either by half cutting them through 
and pulling them down where they stand, or by felling them 
completely and dragging them away. In many cases they 
should be cut down as a mere precaution in clearing the 
ground. 

But wood is brittle, and abatis yields to a continuous 
artillery fire. Therefore conceal it as much as possible, 
either in ditches, hollows, or behind any natural feature, 
such as a bank of earth, or behind a glacis purposely con- 
structed. The usual size of tree or branch is about twelve 
or fifteen feet long, because these are more iQaTia^<d8XA!^>\3»\^ 
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much larger sizes may be used if the trees are felled on the 
spot. Note also the use of smaller branches in several rows. 
In the German lines round Paris some woods were prepared 
with a portion of the trees left standing, the rest made into 
abatis and into — 

Entanglements. — Which are small trees and brushwood cut 
half through, bent down, and interlaced with the help of 
pickets which fasten them to the ground. 

Wire Entanglements. — The best of all obstacles is the wire 
entanglement, which can be used everywhere when wire is 
procurable. The higher it is and the more wire the better. 
In woods the trees and bushes will form support for the 
wire, and it has the advantage of remaining in coils about 
the feet of an enemy, no matter how long his artillery may 
have played on it. The only way to defeat wire entanglement 
is to lie down and crawl through it or cover it over. 

Chevaux de Frise. — Well known and purely artificial. 
Hardly available in the field. 

Crow's-feet. — Same remark as above. Broken glass bottles 
and crockery thickly strewn are also capable of laming horses. 

Military pits, deep and shallow, are of some use in open 
ground, but the large ones, called also trons dc hup, take long 
to construct, and the smaller are soon rendered innocuous. 
Altogether this obstacle is hardly worth a thought unless no 
other is possible. They are conical holes with a sharp stake 
in the centre. 

Palisades are practically open stockade work, and are used 
for many purposes, such as in ditches and gorges of works. 
They difler from stockades chiefly in not being of themselves 
defensible on account of the openings. 

Fraises. — Palisades used nearly horizontally. Brialmont 
recommends them strongly to be used from the counterscarp 
of field works. He considers this position better than the 
escarp, because the assailants attempting to destroy them 
will be more exposed to the fire of the defenders, while the 
fraises themselves will be less exposed to bombardment. 
Abatis placed in this position or on the berm of the escarp 
become fraises in technical language. 
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Fotigasses. — Quantities of stones either sunk in an inclined 
hole or built up in heaps, but always with a charge of powder 
behind them to be ignited by electricity or quick match. 
They have fallen out of fashion in this country, partly because 
we have a clumsy pattern. On the Continent they still re- 
tain favour for the defence of salients. They produce great 
moral effect. General Gordon used them at Khartoum. A 
simpler form than the English is given (Appendix, Plate IX., 
Fig. 20). Always hide them with earth, branches, rubbish, 
&c 

Imindations. — The only remarks necessary are to use as a 
nucleus something solid — as, for example, a bridge ; and to 
have deep ditches under the water wherever it is not out of 
a man's depth. 

Barricades. 

In order not to mislead students preparing for military 
examinations, it is necessary to say that barricades are in- 
cluded among obstacles in English text-books, though it 
would appear that they hardly meet the usual conditions, 
being rather of the njiture of field works, designed to stop 
an enemy and be defended by a body of men acting for the 
time as a garrison. 

They may be made of any materials, preferably earth, 
and will be all the better for a ditch in front of them. They 
are used for street fighting and to close roads. They should 
either be in two portions, one covering the passage round 
the end of the other, or be erected where a house set back 
from the rest leaves a space for passage round the end of 
the barricade. Remember that stone is a bad material if 
artillery can be brought against it. Barricades should be 
flanked by fire from the houses (Appendix, Plate IX.). A 
second barricade behind the first should be at not less than 
100 yards from it. 

Use of Accidents in Defence of Posts. 

Any feature which breaks the level of the gcovmA. Ta."K^ 
be called an accident, and the student oi im\itax^\^^^ 
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cannot fail to notice the frequent use of such accidents. 
They may be used either for conceahnent or defence. In 
ordinary works on fortification they are only noticed with 
regard to their capability for defence. Concealment is, how- 
ever, such an important feature, both for attack and defence, 
that a few words upon it will come well within the scope of 
this book. 

Visitors to German autumn manoeuvres are generally 
struck by the fact that, on arriving in the neighbourhood of 
a large force prepared for battle, they see hardly anything 
of it, though the groimd appears to be nearly level. It is 
astonishing how many depressions occur even on large plains ; 
and if to these be added such features as hedgerows, walls, 
strips of plantation, and so on, a large army may easily be 
hidden from view. In the same way the advance of infantry 
and even cavalry may be made without attracting notice, and 
thus will be gained the great moral advantage of surprise. 
Any reader fond of hunting will know how completely and 
suddenly the hounds and whole field disappear if he has to 
pull up for a cast shoe or a lame horse ; and this happens even 
if he is on the crest of a moderately sized hill. 

It is impossible to provide entirely against such concealed 
advance of a well-trained enemy. In dry warm weather 
clouds of dust may arise, but in damp or cold weather there 
will be none. The best provision against surprise is to be 
found in what are called contact squadrons of cavalry, which 
hang on to an enemy and never let him out of their sight. * 
Second to this come cavalry patrols and vedettes. Fixed 
vedettes may be deceived, but a combination of vedettes and 
patrols far out in front of a defensive line should let no 
movement take place without observation. 

Hollows, or the reverse slopes of rising ground within easy 
range of a defensive position, will inevitably be used by an 
advancing enemy as halting and gathering places for Lis 

* See an admirable pamphlet, Conduct of a Contact Squadron, by 
Captain R. de Biensan, translated by Major Bowdler Bell, 8th Hussars 
(Mitchell & Co.). Every cavalry officer should study this interesting 
work. 
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troops if you permit it. It is certain that you cannot hold 
all these without scattering your strength. If, therefore, you 
have plenty of time and means, such places should be filled 
with obstacles. If this cannot be done, make up your mind 
that the enemy will assemble there, and, after giving him a 
little time for the purpose, drop shells and rifle bullets upon 
such spots. You will have previously ascertained the exact 
range. Make the enemy feel that he is safe nowhere. 

The progress of civilisation may produce accidents hitherto 
unknown, but they will probably fall into groups typified by 
one or other of the features given below. Make these 
familiar, and you will never be at a loss. The prmcipal groups 
may be headed — 

Walls, including bullet-proof banks, &c. Objects which 
both conceal and protect against infantry fire at least. 

Hedges, including all objects which screen without pro- 
tecting. 

Cuttings . I on roads, railways, canals, in artificial 

Embankments) pleasure-grounds, &c. 

Walls (Appendix, Plate X.). — Here we have a class of 
objects which are extremely useful for defence, but they 
have the disadvantage that they may be of equal use to the 
enemy if left as they are when the defenders retire from 
them. Also, that if penetrable by shells, they will burst the 
shells exactly in the right place for their action, and create 
great destruction both by fragments of shells and splinters. 

On the other hand, they are perfect defences against in- 
fantry fire and shrapnel bullets, that is, the projectiles most 
destructive to life. 

The first principle is that the defenders may be partly 
covered and have rests for their rifles j by using any low wall just 
as it is. Between 4 and 5 feet high will suit men standing, 
and if a little higher the top can be notched. Lower walls will 
do for men kneeling or lying down, but will not cover others 
standing behind them. Supports can dig trenches for them- 
selves or lie down. Provide, if possible, head cover for the 
defenders lining the wall, liememher that if there is tw) Ix^flud. 
cover, the men tmll be tempted, to crouch do^^m w\i\A jvre \}mxc 
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rifles in the air. There wiU always he this teridency if com- 
plete protection from the enemy is possihle, and no liead cover 
is given. 

J£ there is time, you can kill two birds with one stone by 
digging a ditch outside, near the wall but not touching it, 
and throw the earth so obtained against the face of the wall. 
More resistance to artillery fire will be [obtained by this 
means ; and if you are driven from the wall, it will not be 
instantly available for the enemy, or at least he will be more 
exposed by having to stand on the far side of the ditch. In 
the case of low walls a trench is sometimes dug behind them, 
and the earth thrown over to form the mass in front. 
Higher walls have sometimes a trench and banquette 
behind, the banquette serving for the defenders to fire 
from, the trench containing the supports. The higher walls 
are, the more they are exposed to destruction by artillery 
fire. 

But it often occurs that high and solid walls exist where 
they must be utilised. In that case it is possible to have 
two tiers of fire by making artificial stages to support the 
men who form the upper tier, and loopholes for those 
below to fire through. Loopholes weaken a wall very 
much, and stages are both inconvenient and demoralising. 
Experience shows that high walls with double tiers are not liked 
by soldiers^ nor defended as tenado'fisly as low ones. They 
also give more cover to the enemy if he takes them. Loop- 
holes should be vertical for long ranges, and horizontal for 
short ranges. 

Another fact is worth remembering. If the enemy suc- 
ceeds in placing charges of gun-cotton or dynamite against 
a wall, an earthen raised banquette behind it, though not 
preventing the fall, will make the debris higher and more 
defensible. Soldiers should all be taught that in such cases 
of explosions they are quite safe if they stand against the 
wall at 15 to 20 yards from the charge, and if they lie down 
they are safe even nearer. There is therefore no excuse for 
failure to defend breaches so made. 

Walls will frequently be ftanked o\]it«idfi by tambours or 
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block-houses, which should be concealed from the enemy's 
artillery fire. This flank defence is not so necessary as it 
used to be, because the frontal fire of breechloaders is so 
powerful. 

Walls are among the most necessary objects t;0 be cleared 
away from the front of a position, if parallel to it and not to 
be defended. 

To sum up : — 

Low walls are the best for defence. 

Head cover the first artificial work to be undertaken. 

Then ditch in front, and earth thrown against the wall. 

A banquette of earth is better than loopholing walls, 
which latter process, combined with stages, is demo- 
ralising. 

Hedges, — The hedge is, in the first instance, a screen. 
It only needs a little artificial cover, such as a bank in front 
or rear, to make it very defensible. For long defence high 
hedges can be cut down and made in fco a sort of abatis. Hedges 
considered as screens may also be useful to attract the enemy's 
artillery fire, from which the defenders may find complete 
shelter. The thicker the hedge the better obstacle is it to 
the enemy, but thick hedges are difficult to fire through except 
just at the roots. 

If hedges are defended, but likely to be evacuated, re- 
member to make them useless to the enemy if you can. 

Hedges, like walls, should be cleared away from the front 
of a position if they run parallel to it. 

In the Appendix, Plate XI., will be found examples of 
hedges made defensible. The student should invent other 
cases, and arrange them for defence according to the principles 
which should now be familiar to him. 

Cuttings. — A cutting is nothing but a big ditch with escarp 
and counterscarp. It can be defended either from the near 
or the far side or both, according to circumstances (see 
Appendix, Plato XI.). 

Embankments. — A small embankment can be cut into a 
parapet. A large one can have a parapet or shelter treivcVi 
made upon it either in front or rear. 
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Roads are so various that there is nothing special in their 
character. According to the case they run in cuttings or on 
embankments, on the level, on a slope, &c. They have gene- 
rally walls or hedges on either side, and almost always ditches. 
Roughly speaking, it is well to have obstacles on the far 
side, and defences on the near. 

Clearing the Ground. 

In all cases, and with reference to all arms, a clear space 
for their action is to be desired. Only selection of ground 
can give this advantage to cavalry and artillery, because the 
sweep of their action is so wide. But the most telling fire 
of infantry takes place at short ranges, and the fire of 
infantry soldiers is, or ought to be, more deadly the shorter 
the range, especially when they are under cover. In their 
case, then, the clearing away of all cover for ever so short 
a distance round them will materially assist their fire. 

When artillery is posted and in action, it has most to 
dread the fire of an enemy's sharpshooters established under 
cover at moderate but chiefly short range. Therefore any 
cover which may conceal an enemy is annoying and even de- 
moralising. 

These considerations show that the ground should always 
be cleared of everything which can aflford cover to an enemy 
Jot as wide a space as is cmisistent tmth the time and lahour 
available. In hasty defence little can be done ; at least do 
that little, even if it be to clear a space of fifty yards round 
the most important points. If there are country people 
about, use them for this purpose rather than any other. 
They will then have nothing to tell the enemy. 

Many rules might be given, but they are all summed up 
in two : — 

1. Clear away anything that may assist the enemy to con- 
centrate for attack and to conceal himself. 

2. Leave all that may tend to disperse his attack. 

Thus, as has been said more than once, you will clear 
away walls, hedges, &c., parallel to the line of defence, but 
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leave those perpendicular to it, because they tend to separate 
the enemy, and you can flank them by your fire. Also leave 
no tree stumps or brushwood or long grass or banks. 
Harden your heart even against vineyards or rose-gardens. 
Throw down cottages, even if they be ideal seats of bliss, 
and what is more, raze everything close to the ground. A 
very little cover and a rush from it unexpectedly may cause 
a panic, and ruin the best planned defence. 

In Appendix I. will be found the usual advice to engineers 
as to the accomplishment of this clearing, but if neither tools 
nor sappers are present, you can still manage a great deal 
with the tools carried by the infantry and artillery, and such 
as you find in the neighbourhood. You have to make a 
smooth surface by levelling the high and filling up the low. 
In case of doubt decide for destruction. The point of greatest 
importance is to have the enemy completely within yonr vision 
for as long a time as possible. 

Sometimes common sense will tell that to throw down a 
tall object without carrying it away would give more cover 
instead of less to the enemy. In that case leave it till you 
are sure of time to make away with it. You must take the 
lesser risk. This is often the case with large trees, &c. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DEFENCE AND ATTACK OF WOODS AND DEFILES. 

Woods, various in kind — An average wood supposed — Organisation of 
the edge — Clearing the ground — Obstacles — What to begin with — 
Salients— Parapets or shelter trenches — Entrances of roads — Interior 
organisation — Artillery defence — Position of guns — Some pushed to 
front at first — On flanks— Within wood — Interior retrenchment — 
Communications — Organisation of defenders — division into sections 
— Chain of responsibility — Rear edge of wood — Behind wood — 
Conduct of attack and defence — Advance of assailants — Action of 
defenders — Attack of the retrenchment — Counter attack — Further 
defence — Assailants at far edge — Defiles — General remarks — Defini- 
tion — Specialities of defiles — Defence of defiles — In rear — Measures to 
be taken — In front — Measures to be taken — Within — Measures to be 
taken — ^Attack of defiles — On rear position — Measures — On front 
position — Measures — On position within — Measures. 

{Reference to Plate XII.) 

N.B. — For first advance of attack towards fortified positions see 

Chapters X. et seq. 

Woods have at all times, since the use of firearms, occupied a 
high place in the annals of war, because they constitute in 
themselves an obstacle both to the view and the fire of 
an enemy. On the other hand, they are not, like villages, 
an obstacle to his advance in deployed formation, unless 
there is an exceptionally thick brushwood. After capture of 
the edge the further advance is easy or difficult according to 
the nature of the undergrowth. For instance, larch woods 
are generally clear of brushwood, while some others are apt 
to be filled with it ; and, in tropical climates, strong creepers 
grow so Juxuiiantly as to form an obstacle no less complete 
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than an artificial entanglement. In the last case it is evident 
that the defenders have little more to do than defend the 
roads and paths. They should, however, push out narrow 
paths in the direction of the front and flanks, and place 
scouts at the ends of them to listen for attempts to outflank 
them. The enemy cannot advance without cutting paths, 
and thereby making a noise sufliciently loud to cause detection. 
For exceptional cases exceptional remedies must be pro- 
vided. In treating the general case we shall suppose aver- 
age circumstances, that is to say, trees of moderate size, and 
sufficient brushwood to make movements of troops in forma- 
tion difficult, though not impossible, so that communication 
by means of roads and paths is important. 

Organisation of the Edge. 

An average wood will probably have some kind of fence 
round it to keep out cattle, often a bank and ditch, which 
form a ready-made shelter trench, in which, however, there 
is no shelter obtained from the trees. As you move back 
through the wood, looking outwards, less and less daylight 
is perceived through the stems, until at last nothing is per- 
ceived near the ground but tree trunks and bushes. You are 
then absolutely protected from infantry fire and shrapnel 
except at long ranges. On the other hand, you cannot see 
the enemy outside, and therefore cannot prevent him from 
cajjturing the edge of the wood. Here, then, is a good 
position for supports or reserves, but not for the shooting 
line. It is also clear that an enemy once in the wood is on 
equal terms with the defenders. We may start, then, with 
the principle that the most important place for defence is the 
edge of the v^ood. 

Clearing the Growid, — Going back to first principles, we 
have to remember that, for all defence, the object is to 
keep the enemy in the open as long as possible under fire 
from the defenders under cover. This will be best done by 
clearing the ground in front and placing obstacles. Here 
the words * in front ' mean wherever the enemy is likely tQ 
attack. He is certain to attempt to envelop tlia ^eleiYCi^ VS. 
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the wood is of manageable size. If it is not, yon, cannot de- 
fend all of it, aU'd miist clear a belt round tJie part yon choose 
to defend. Tlie part ho rlunwu imll th4>n he 'treated aji if it stood 
fdtme. The bolt slioiild not, if yon can help it, be of a less 
breadth than ^'^00 yards, so that an enemy .advancing over 
it may be ex]>o8ed for as long as possible to infantry fire. 
Evidently 8«ich a bolt shonld be swept by the fire of your 
guns from the far vamX of it. Note that a large tree may 
give the enemy less cover if left standing than if cut down. 

Obstacles. — The obstacles nearest to hand will be abatis, 
because you have the trees on the spot. Entanglements 
may also be useful, especially at parts which you cannot well 
occupy. Wire entanglements, or even single wires stretched 
along the edge or among the bushes, are also admirable means 
for checking and demoralising an enemy ; but these suppose 
means which may not be available, while abatis can be easily 
constructed. Experiments in France showed that engineers, 
arranged so as to have from two to three men per metre of 
frontage, could form a strong abatis in an hour. In Austria 
a regiment using its own tools as lately supplied, in a wood 
where the trees averaged 7 <>r 8 inches in diameter, con- 
structed abatis 45 metres in depth in three hours, with about 
o e man to two English yards of frontage. The Woolwich 
* Text-book on Fortification' gives, however, six hours to 
twenty men to make two rows of abatis 30 yards long. 
Perhaps this slower work includes an amount of neatness 
which is not necessary. In both cases the trees were small. 
Half-cut abatis are the best. 

It will generally be impossible to construct abatis over 
the whole frontage at once. Begin with the angles, salient 
and re-entering, that is, the weak and flankitig parts ; next iirill 
come the entrances of roads (see below), then other places where 
the enemy may be likely to attack, having regard to his position, 
and the facilities afforded by the ground. Then, if there is 
time, finish the rest. If the trees are very large l«ave them 
standing, and make abatis of their branches. 

Salients. — It is probable that the wood will have salient 
angles of its own, and these will give flank defence. If not, 
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do not as a rule create them artificially — they would be 
sources of weakness. If there is some special necessity for 
flanking fire, construct small lunettes well protected by 
abatis, and separate them from the general line of defence. 

Parapets. — As soon as you begin to fell the trees the 
ordinary fence can no longer be used. It is well to make a 
rough and low parapet or shelter trench behind the abatis, 
beginning as before with the most important points. Earth 
thrown on the trunk of the rear line of cut-down trees is a 
good plan ; and, if you have time to lay heaps of small 
branches, to peg them down and then throw earth over them, 
a very tough parapet will be made. Earth is difficult to dig 
in a wood because of the roots of trees. 

Eiitratices of Roads. — There are three ways in which the 
entrances can be treated, without preventing their subsequent 
use by the defenders. 

First. Place a row of abatis a few yards in front of the 
general line of the edge, and, leaving thus an easy exit round 
the ends of this detached obstacle, carry the regular abatis 
of the wood's edge back some distance, say 30 yards, along 
each side of the road. 

Second. Construct a detached lunette in front of the 
entrance, placing abatis in front of it and along part of tlie 
road as in previous arrangement. Exit round the flanks of 
the lunette. 

Third. Bring your regular edge defence up to the road 
on each side, clear a space behind it where the road passes 
through, throw back abatis as before along the edges of the 
space, place a barricade in the centre of the space across the 
road, and again some abatis on each side of the road behind 
the space. Thus nothing will show outside to attract the 
enemy's tire, but if he penetrates the edge, he will find him- 
self in a cut de sac with fire on all sides. In this case the 
exit will be round the flanks of the barricade. 

N.B. — From what has been said in the chapter on Earth- 
works it will be seen that the lunette is not the best form, 
and that, if used at all, its angle should be as little a?L\\ftxA, ?k& 
possible. 
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Interior Organisation. 

Oarrisoii,. — For all this work and defence of the wood 
afterwards, a garrison of from two to three men per yard of 
the edge to be defended will suffice, including the resen-es. 
But woods are famous for the amount of men they can 
swallow up by degrees on both sides. This ought to be in 
favour of the defence. The wood of Masloved was held by 
the Prussians for several hours in 186G against an Austrian 
force four times greater than the garrison. If your garrison 
is so restricted that you cannot occupy all the edge, select 
some of the re-entering angles which are well flanked, and 
construct there a very deep abatis, 80 or 100 yards deep, as 
a passive defence which will only need to be watched. The 
disposition of the garrison will be treated later. 

Artillery Defence. 

Positmi of Guns. — Putting aside the question of the com- 
parative merits of artillery and infantry fire, it should never 
be forgotten that artillery enjoys the advantage of superior 
mobility, and may therefore be risked as detachments 
further away from the main body than is advisable for de- 
tachments of infantry ; always provided that it be escorted 
by cavalry, which would have the task of watching the 
country so as to prevent the possibility of surprise. A fly- 
ing detachment of artillery, pushed out in front of a wood 
to the distance of a mile or more, will assist in discovering 
the nature and number of the enemy by forcing him to de- 
ploy before he would otherwise do so. Deployment in a 
country which is at all close involves delay and embarrass- 
ment. The artillery so pushed forward should choose a 
commanding position, and open fire at long range on the 
enemy's columns. It should retire as soon as its object 
has been attained, or if it begins to sufier sensible losses. 
On such occasions it is not necessary that the whole of the 
gunners should be present. The guns should travel as lightly 
equipped as ia consistent with efficiency. Either no waggons, 
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or at most one with an extra pair of horses, should be taken 
to the front. 

, The subsequent position of the guns will depend upon 
circumstances. It is usual to say that they should be on 
the flanks of the wood, somewhat retired, but this supposes 
that the flanks are not occupied by other troops, nor yet 
liable to surprise. fVhenever artillery is pUiced on the flanks 
of an isolated posUiorb it should be protected on its outer flank 
by detachments of infantry, and the ground for a full mile 
radius should be watched by cavalry. 

If the flanks are secured by other parts of an army, and 
the communications within the wood are good, it will often 
be found advisable at the first stage to place some of the 
guns on the border of the wood, but slightly retired, gene- 
rally upon or near the roads, both because they will be 
better able to see the approaching enemy and force his 
columns to early deployment, and because their line of re- 
treat will be more directly open. Infantry will if beaten 
retire among the trees, because the cover for individuals is 
better there. The roads will remain open to the artillery. 
In such a position the artillery will open the combat and 
delay the enemy as long as possible. The infantry need not 
during this fl/rst stage occupy the edge of the wood at all, and 
should cei tainly not be placed near the gutis to form a double 
t<irget. 

The artillery will only retire when the enemy has estab- 
lished himself so close that the fosses are not compensated 
by the efiect of the guns. If the road is fully exposed to 
the view of the enemy the guns should retire at first through 
the trees : a tree cut down here and there will leave a 
practicable way through most woods. 

Interior Retrenchment. 

Second Position. — A second position will be organised if 
possible, in which case a strip of wood should be cut down 
in front of it, so as to give an unrestricted view if only for 
fifty yards. A stream or EEivine should be w\i\\.\&e^ Si 
possible. Openings must be left for the retixeiaeiiXi oi >i^^ 
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first line. Outnide, on the flanks of the retrenchment, epaule- 
uicnts armed with guns may be useful to keep back tlie 
enemy's flanking columns. 

Communications. 

Citinmunicatwns. — These are of the utmost importance. 
One of the chief difliculties in wood fighting is to reinforce 
at once the points of the edge most in danger. Supports 
and reserves will in the first instance be placed near existing 
roads, but this is not enough. Other radial communications 
must be established. Where brushwood exists such ways 
can be easily arranged by clearing away the bushes ; in other 
cases branches can be cut down and trees blazed at frequent 
intervals. Place sentries at cross-roads to show the way, 
and establish at such spots barricades across the roads, so 
that the enemy can be checked there if he penetrates the 
wood. Take care also to have easy communication all round 
the edge. You cannot give too much care to the arrangement 
of communications. 

ORCJA^^SATION OF THE DEFENDERS. 

Division into Sections. — If the difficulty of holding troops 
in hand in the open field is now the crux of tactics, how 
much more difficult is it in a wood ! Commanding officers 
of battalions, for instance, could not even be seen by their 
men if the battalion were in closed line and he in front of it. 
Moreover, the noise in a wood is startlingly loud. Tree 
echoes to tree the crack of the rifles, and the sound of 
artillery is greatly intensified. Control is soon lost, espe- 
cially after the enemy has once pierced the first line of 
defence. Yet, if left to themselves, the men will wander 
anywhere, fall into frightful confusion, and perhaps leave 
large spaces undefended fur want of direction. 

The best way of providing against a dilHculty is to begin 

by recognising it frankly. Grant, then, that a battalion 

commander must lose his men, and let the responsibility fall 

on the captains of companiea or double companies ; with 
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them the colonel will have some chance of being in commu- 
nication. Whatever be the unit, it should have a definite 
task, and we would divide the responsibility somewhat as 
follows : — 

Suppose the wood to be occupied by a brigade. Then 
the brigade commander should diwde it into sections, and 
confide each section to the care of a battalion commander, 
with orders to organise his part of the edge and clear the 
ground in front of it. The general of brigade will then 
select his second line of defence, decide the direction in 
which each battalion is to retire, and send the information 
to all the colonels. Then he will go round to each of them 
in turn, observe what they are doing, and explain his inten- 
tions, taking this opportunity for correcting misapprehensions, 
and bringing the whole into harmony with his general design. 
On their part the colonels will divide their sections as seems 
best among the captains, and set them to work at the clear- 
ing and preparation of the edge. They will then study 
their own sections, and be ready to decide on the necessary 
communications as soon as they know the general plan of 
defence. It is much better that each battalion should have 
its own strip of edge and furnish its own supports and 
reserves, a general reserve being held back. In this way 
the mingling of battalions will be postponed as long as 
possible, while the general, the colonels, and the captains 
will have, each in his own sphere, definite responsibilities. 
The reserves of the first line should be in or near the re- 
trenchment, and be specially charged with its defence. A 
general reserve — about a third — will be held in hand for any 
requirements, especially watching the flanks. 

Hear Edge of the Wood. — The rear edge of the wood will 
often form a third defensive position, in which case it should 
be treated as the second position was. Take care to clear 
a belt of trees. The enemy, mixed and out of hand with 
his struggle inside, will arrive in small detachments, aiul 
should find a new line of defence, with its garrison cool aid 
ready to continue the fight. The flanks are here lYve \<e«!kQi^\. 
spots. Take care to guard thoin carefully. 
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Behhvd tlie Wood. — If the wood has been part of a line of 
battle, it may be that other troops are collected behind it. 
Or a wood may be too large to occupy, and a position in rear 
has to be taken up. In such cases form abatis along the rear 
edge pointing inward, so as to limit the openings by which 
the enemy can issue. If there are straight roads through 
the wood, place artillery on their prolongation, and your 
infantry conunanding the point of exit at a range not greater 
than 600 yards. In short, make the wood into a defile as well 
as you can, and defend the exit (see page 76). It is not at 
all impossible to shut the enemy up in a wood after he has 
capt^ired it. 

Conduct of Attack and Defence. 

The exterior movement of the troops will be treated 
hereafter (Chap. X. et seq.) in general application to the 
attack of fortified positions, but we may give here the interior 
work of attack and defence peculiar to wood fighting. 

Assailants'' First Meas^ues. — Suppose the assailants to have 
carried a portion of the edge, which will probably be at a 
salient angle. The defenders endeavour to drive the enemy 
back again by a concentrated counter attack, perhaps by a 
portion of the general reserve brought up when the defences 
seemed to be yielding. The assailants hold their ground 
and pour troops in at the opening, driving the defenders 
from the whole of the edge with the aid of other attacking 
units, which are ready to press in as they see the defenders 
giving back under enfilade fire. 

Advance of Assailants. — The first advance of the assailants 
will be by forming a chain of infantry in dispersed order. 
We postpone for the present its exact constitution. The 
important point is to follow the defenders quickly before 
they have time to recover their spirits and their organisation. 
Supports and reserves follow the chain more closely than 
they would in the open. Columns march along the edge of 
the wood right and left, to support the flanks of the chain 
and outflank the defenders. Other columns follow the chain, 
taking care to have commumcationmiTa. eauoh other by means 
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of detachments. Drive back the enemy as quickly as possi- 
ble, outflanking any parties which resist steadfastly. 

Action of Defenders. — ^During this combat the defenders 
will hold their own as well as they can by individual fighting 
from tree to tree, and will also endeavour to make counter 
attacks by concentrated bodies. If they feel that they 
cannot resist long, the reserves of the first line will occupy 
the retrenchment, the general reserve especially guarding 
its flanks. 

Attack of the RetretickmenU — The assailants will endeavour 
to carry the retrenchment both by rushing it on the heels of 
the retreating defenders and by turning its flanks, where 
they will bring their flanking columns in collision with the 
defenders' reserves. At this stage the gmis of the attack 
may be useful by bringing the defending reserves under a 
flanking Are from outside, arrangements having been made 
previously for signals showing the general state of the flank- 
ing advance. . 

Counter Attack. — Just when the assailants are assembling 
for attack on the retrenchments, and before they are ready 
for the assault, is a good moment for counter attack. 

Further Defence. — Suppose the retrenchment carried, the 
defenders will not retire by the main roads, which should be 
already barricaded, but by narrower paths, bordered by trees 
already half cut down, and only requiring to be pulled over. 
The spaces of wood between these paths should have been 
made impassable by entanglements, &c. A wood thus de- 
fended ought to hold out for a long time. 

Assailants at Far Edge. — After perhaps many hours of 
fighting, the assailants, weary and probably hungry, arrive at 
the far edge, to be met there by another line of abatis, be- 
yond which, in the open, the defenders are ready to repulse, 
with both infantry and artillery fire, any attempt to issue 
from the wood. This is a critical moment, and all may be 
lo»t to the assailants- if they push on. The rule then is, not 
to attempt to issue from the wood under such conditions 
"Util the edge has been organised for defence ^^^m<s»t 
*h6 former diefendera. And, if opportunity acrj^a, a. ^w^ 
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attack should be made on the defender's position by outside 
troops, rather than an attempt to issue from the defile. 

Other questions which may occur in wood fighting will 
be answered by the general tactical knowledge of oflScers. 
Many surprises may occur, which cannot be formally pro- 
vided against. Catch the spirit of tactics, and the details 
will come of themselves when required. If you have not 
the spirit, forms will only embarrass you. 

Defiles. 

General Remarks. — There is little that is peculiar in the 
attack or defence of defiles, and nothing that common sense 
ought not to teach to any student who has mastered the 
general principles of tactics. Still, as crude ideas on the 
subject are too often to be seen in print, and as, on a large 
scale as well as a small one, the defence of defiles may 
be an important duty for British troops over the sea, if 
not at home, a page or two may be allotted to this part of 
tactics. 

Definitiim. — A defile may be defined to be any form of 
ground, natural or artificial, which obliges troops to relin- 
quish their proper fighting formation and adopt a formation 
with a narrow front in order to traverse it. Thus narrow 
valleys when the hills on either side are impassable, bridges 
or fords over rivers, dykes over marshes, and even to a limited 
extent roads passing through close and difficult country, may 
be considered as defiles. 

Specialities of Defiles. — It is evident that the length and 
Ibreadth of a defile must have a great influence on its defence 
or attack, and that the increase of range of modem arms 
almost abolishes the influence of certain short defiles which 
might have been important when 1,500 yards was a long 
range for guns, and 200 yards for rifles. The nature of the 
ground at the entrance and exit of a defile is also important, 
as well as that within the defile itself. Thus the form of 
^'round might possibly be such as to upset reasoning deduced 
from general piinciples, and so inflLueuce aflairs as to modify 
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considerably the argument contained in the following para- 
graphs. 

Defence of Defiles. — A defile may be defended in order to 
allow the passage of an army either advancing or retiring, 
or to deny its passage to an enemy, or to engage the enemy 
under circumstances unfavourable to him. Under any of these 
suppositions, into which we cannot here enter carefully, the 
defenders may take up a position either — 

A. In rear of the defile. 

B. In front of the defile. 

C. Within the defile. 

A real student will do well to shut the book here and 
think out for himself which of these three attitudes will 
be most accordant with our invariable rule — namely, to be 
stronger than the enemy at the right time and place. 

In Rear of the Defile. — Putting aside for the moment all 
complicating circumstances of ground or special occasions, 
the student should by this time be able to decide for himself 
that the position in rear presents the greatest number of 
advantages, and that those advantages are very important 
in themselves. He will also perceive that the greater the 
scale of the defile as to length, and the greater the f(»rces 
engaged, the more will the advantages of the rear position 
stand out. Of all possible advantages, the greatest that we 
can have tactically is to oppose a broad front of fire to a 
narrow one of the adversary. It was the advantage of the 
oblique attack of Frederick the Great, of his attack on the 
head of the allied marching colunms at Rossbach, and of all 
attacks on a flank. To await an enemy at one's own end of 
a complete defile is to force him to be, as it were, all flank, 
while you yourself have none ; that is, he is obliged to expose 
to you his narrowest and therefore weakest formation, while 
he cannot reach your weak parts without passing in front of 
your well-established force, and jit exactly the lange that 
you have chosen beforehand. By a perfect dertle I mean one 
that keeps the enemy to a narrow front, and is long enough, 
or presents obstacles enough, to prevent the action of the 
enemy's artillery on your chosen field oi \>a,\)t\^ ^\.vi%<e?0£v«t^ 
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or at least makes it of very little power compared with your 
own. If the defile is straight and exposed, like a dyke over 
a marsh, or the road running along the side of a lake with 
precipices above it, there will be the further advantage that 
the narrow column of the enemy will be long exposed to 
your fire before he issues from it. Then, supposing our 
enemy repulsed, what a disastrous condition is his, driven 
back on the crowded defile, up to the very mouth of which 
you can pursue his lijdng crowds ! Thus the enemy has all 
the disadvantages, while you may count as advantages to 
yourself the avoidance of those disadvantages which a retreat 
through a defile brings with it, after the disadvantage of having 
been exposed to an enveloping attack. 

Measures to he taken, — The defender should aim at two 
objects : 1st, to damage the assailant as much as he can on 
approaching and crossing the defile ; and 2nd, to envelop and 
destroy him when issuing from it. If the defile be long and 
not exposed to your fire, do not attempt to attain the object 
by risking your own troops too much forward. The nature 
of the defile must influence your conduct ; but avoid, above 
all things, allowing yoiu* own troops to mask those of the 
assailants when they come within range of your artillery or 
infantry. If, on the other hand, the defile is short and 
exposed, as in the passage of a moderately sized river, you 
should so dispose your troops as to bring the enemy under 
fire from first to last, even by pushing troops across if 
necessary, though not compromising their easy retreat ; but, 
at any rate, by opposing any possible material obstacles to 
his advance. Your troops on the near side of the defile will 
be disposed so as to envelop the head of the assailant's 
column. 

Disposition of Defending Troops, — Whenever it is possible, 
as in mountain passes, for example, line the sides of the 
defile with sharpshooters, and here and there place guns on 
strong points, taking care, however, that tliey can eventu- 
ally retire without entering the defile. Supports should 
have the task of feeding the shooting line. In some cases it 
will even be possible to have a ie^ xxxftii and guns in the 
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defile to check the enemy, but they must never come to close 
quarters with him. No absolute rule can be laid down 
except this ; Do the enemy as much damage as you can 
consistently with never giving him a chance of mingling 
with your troops, or following them very closely so as to be 
masked by them. Outside, also, your formation must depend 
on the ground ; -but a normal condition of things would be 
a crescent, concave side towards the enemy ; a strong shoot- 
ing line in front well covered, with supports and reserves ; 
artillery and cavalry on the wings, the former behind cover, 
and not to act unless the enemy gets out in considerable 
numbers. If the assailants push some guns through, the 
defenders' artillery will engage them to draw their fire, but 
forsake them for infantry masses if any such get out. If the 
defenders have heavy pieces, their best place will be in 
front of the defile, and some 800 or 1,000 yards from it, 
behind epaulments. Your infantry should not be further 
from the mouth of the defile than four or five hundred 
yards, so that they may be able to advance to attack if their 
concentric fire has not checked the assailants. The cavalry 
on the wings should not be exposed to infantry fire, but be 
able to charge the enemy in flanks and rear if he issue. 
The defenders should have a second line, and a reserve 
rather closed up, but that will depend on the nature of the 
ground. The second line will occupy localities for defence, 
if possible, and the bulk of the cavalry should be with the 
reserve, which has especially to guard against turning move- 
ments of the attacking force. 

In Front of the Defile. — Though the position in front is 

hardly ever advantageous, there are occasions where there is 

no choice : for instance, when the advanced guard has to 

cover a defile while the main body is passing through it, or 

when a rearguard covers the retreat of the main body and 

then has to retire ; or if the ground at the exit from the 

tiefile is such that no advantageous position can be found, as 

Would be the case if the ground sloped steeply down from 

^he mouth of the defile on the defenders' side. It is 150a- 

*ible that there may he such a great diffeieivc^ *\iv l^.-^ovsx ^1 
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tho position in front as to outweigh all the general reasons 
against it. In tactics, as in other branches of knowledge, 
there are exceptions to every rule in matters of detail as dis- 
tinguished from general principles. The elements of a good 
position in front are — 

1st. A good convex position, with strong pointson which 
to rest the Hanks. 

2nd. Strong defensive posts within the position. • 

3rd. lloom enough for the troops to manoeuvre and carry 
out an active defence. 

4th. A very strong locality or defensive point just out- 
side the defile, and capable of being used as a sort of keep , 
which may be occupied to the last by infantry and artil- 
lery. ^ 

Measures to be taken. — Push forward cavalry and horse 
artillery to force the enemy to deploy prematurely. The 
horse artillery should then take post on the fianks, and be 
ready to retire rapidly to the centre, getting away in the 
defile as soon as possible. Dispose the field batteries in a 
position in front of the defile, so that their retirement will 
be by the shortest line. The cavalry may as well retire alto- 
gether after the preliminary stage, or at least join the 
reserve near the entrance to the defile. The infantry and 
field batteries should form a convex line of defence, with a 
strong reserve of infantry posted near the entrance to 
cover the retreat. A village or a wood, if existing there, 
should be strongly occupied and defended. It is evident 
that such a general position supposes eventual retreat, and 
is not intended to be defended to the last, because troops 
tumbled headlong into a ravine or upon a causeway, &c., 
V. ith the enemy at their heels, would be in a bad case. This 
is one of the reasons why defence in front of a defile is 
morally a mistake if it can be avoided. The retreat should 
begin from the wings inwards, and, if possible, be preceded 
by an offensive movement. If it be at all possible as a 

J Traite de Tactigue Appliquee, translated from the German of 
General Paris, by Muzio Kix and Capt. Tiinmerhaus, of the Belj^ian 
army. But any first-rate text-book gives much the same rules. 
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question of time, barricade the entrance behind the de- 
fenders. 

Within the Defile. — This form may be used in combination 
with either of the preceding, but is usually ccmtined to cases 
of vt'iy long detile, such as raised roads over extensive 
marshes or mountain valleys. If, as sometimes happens, 
a number of raised roads or mountain valleys radiate from 
a centiid point towards the assailants, that point ma}' be 
defended with advantage to prevent the concentration of the 
enemy's columns. It is, however, to be remarked that any 
interior defence is liable to be turned. Example — the 
Turkish defence of the Shipka Pass, turned by General 
Gourko. 

Meiumrea to he taken. — The defence will generally have 
to be by small detachments of infantry, with a small propor- 
tion of guns, and only a few cavalry scouts. The infantry 
will occupy fortihed positions, and in the case of a steep 
valley till the siHes of the hill with sharpshooters, furnished 
with supports. The reserves will be at the points of bifur- 
cation, but the chief stress of the combat will be borne by 
small infantry detachments, under officers of junior rank. 
All the more reason for such officers to be familiar with the 
whole subject of tactics. 

Attack of Defiles. — Here, again, the nature of the defence 
must determine tliat of the attack, and the first object is to 
kn(j\v what the defence is, and for that purpose, as for all 
purposes in war, good reconnaissance is necessary. As such 
reconnaissance is usually made by cavalry, to save time, and 
also because cavalry can get out of a scrape by the speed of 
their horses more (quickly and certainly than foot soldiers 
can, it is very important that cavalry officers should be 
skilled in all such knowledge as this book attempts to pro- 
vide ; for what information can be given by any officer who 
cannot recognise means of defence, nor the value of them \ 
So far from cavalry officers being regarded as requiring little 
technical knowledge, as seems to be the idea in this country, 
it would appear that the * eyes and ears ' of an army need 
exactly the same sort of tTamiDg that eyes aud (iaxa ^eiv«v?k)!\^ 
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do ; that is, they should not be mere conduits of sensation, 
but intelligent workers with the brain. To see anything pro- 
perly is impossible unless one can recognise its quality. 
How Can an officer report anything accurately which he does 
not understand ? 

Attack mi Podtion hehitul a Defile. — This is so difficult 
that it should not be undertaken if the position can be 
turned ; and if no turning movement can be made, resort 
should be had to surprise if possible. Difficult as night 
marches are, they are now being assiduously practised 
everywhere, because they seem to be the only means of 
neutralising the effect of that long range now possessed by 
all kinds of firearms. But supposing the attack has to be 
made by day, the most favourable conditions will be where, 
as often happens in mountain passes, the defile enlarges 
greatly at its exit, and the hills are passable by artillery or 
even by infantry. It has been said above that the defenders 
should occupy a position concave towards the enemy, and 
the converse of that is true for the assailants, who should 
manage, if possible, to issue with a front convex towards 
themselves, concave towards the defenders. By such means 
it may be possible to gain the advantage of a cross fire in 
front of the main column when issuing from the defile. 
This maxim applies with great force to the crossing of a river, 
which is exactly the same case as any other defile. Select a 
place where the bend of the river is convex towards the 
assailant, concave towards the defending enemy, and so pro- 
tect the issue of the main column. 

Measures to he taken, — The general principle of the attack 
will be to reverse as soon as possible the favourable condi- 
tion of the defender's broad front by gaining a still broader 
front of your own if you can. For this purpose it is impor- 
tant to know all those paths in a mountain pass which are 
generally used as short-cuts from villages in the plains over 
the lower hills to the interior of the defile. Make them, 
practicable for guns. It is astonishing how much can be 
done in a short time by bodies of mounted engineers. A 
mountain sheep track waa made passable for the whole of 
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General Gourko's force by a couple of squadrons of Cossack 
pioneers sent two days in advance, though the path was so 
bad that the Turks never thought of defending it. Then 
push out guns so as, if possible, to outflank the defenders, 
or, at any rate, to take their position obliquely, and threaten 
the flanks with infantry attacks. The first troops which 
issue from the defile, whatever it may be, should spread out 
at once and push forward in the shape of a fan, even reck- 
lessly, to clear the mouth of the pass, or bridge, or dj^ke, or 
whatever it may be ; and if there be any obstacles, as there 
ought to be if the defenders are wise, send working parties 
at the very heads of the columns, only protected by skir- 
mishers, but using no arms themselves. The artillery will 
take up any possible positions, and try to distract the atten- 
tion of the enemy's artillery ; for the great point is, at any 
sacrifice, to save the heads of the columns from annihilation. 
Always remember the principle of obtaining a wider front 
than the defence, and take care that every movement is 
made with great rapidity and dash, so as to keep the exit 
clear. Other measures must depend on circumstances. 
Rapid extension of front, great boldness, and using the best 
quality of troops for the final assault, are the elements of 
success. If foiled, do not make the attempt again soon with 
the same troops. 

For a well-conducted passage of a river read the Russian 
passage of the Danube in 1877 in Lieut. Greene's book. It 
is the only one of the kind since the time of breechloaders 
and modem artillery, and may be counted as a partial sur- 
prise. 

Attack on Position in Front of a Defile, — Here we have an 
easier problem, the principle being to envelop the position 
and attack with the greatest vigour. The assailant should 
aim at getting as close to the defenders as possible, so as to 
follow them up in the defile. All the advantages are with 
the attacking side. 

Measures to be taken. — In this case the most successful 
stroke would be to force the defender's cexitT© \>eX.OT^ >K«k 
wings retire ; but almost the same result xaay ^^q o^\a^<^^ 
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by forcing one wing, and so causing a hurried retreat of the 
whole. The attack need not be fully described, as it is so 
like the attacks on all other positions, instances of which are 
given in Chapters XV. and XVI. — enveloping movement to 
begin with, deployment of as many guns as possible, then 
concentration of their fire on a particular point where your 
attack will be delivered. For the attack, roll on one wave of 
men after another, not letting one wave wait till the former 
one is spent. Troops with a defile behind them will be 
morally affected by that circumstance. Count on that moral 
effect, and act with great boldness and decision. Storm 
everything. If you can, send some guns to any command- 
ing position, from which they can play on the retiring 
defenders. The main idea is to keep the enemy going with 
your sword in his reins. Your reserve should stand fast 
till there is no more chance of a counter attack. If pos- 
sible, have small flanking columns to protect your own 
flanks. 

Attack mi a Positioii xoiihin a Defile, — Here it is to be pre- 
sumed that the position cannot be immediately turned, nor 
attacked in flank, but there are cases where it can, as at the 
Shipka Pass, which was turned by the Russians, and later 
attacked on both flanks by the Turks. 

Measures to he taken. — This case is one in which the 
assailants are likely to suffer great losses. There is nothing 
special in the attack, except that a flanking movement is 
almost impossible. The artillery must prepare the way by 
destroying works and obstacles, for which a more powerful 
explosive, as bursting charge of shells, is greatly needed. 
The guns may also support the infantry, but the attack itself 
devolves wholly on the infantry. You should hold in hand 
a reserve both to guard against counter attack, and to tako 
advantage of the smallest success. If circumstances permit, 
always send flanking columns to threaten the flanks and rear 
of the defenders. 

The measures recommended in the three cases suppose 

that the position, wherever it may be, is attackable- 

This ia the case with nearly a\\ "H\o\3Lwta.in. passes, whateveir 
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be the quality of the enemy ; but, again, there are very few 
such that cannot be turned. Long dykes across marshes, 
long bridges across rivers, where the curve is unfavourable, 
aud all other defiles perfectly exposed to the fire of well- 
trained enemy in good heart, may be said to be unattack- 
able except by surprise, for the principles of which see 
further on, in the discussion of attack on villages, Chapter 
XII. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DEFENCE OF HOUSES, FAKMS, AND VILLAGES. 

Still necessary in war — Examples — Defence of a house — Order of work 
— Details of house defence — Step by step — Defence of a farm — 
Principles — Exterior defences of first importance — Details — Number 
of j^arrison — Use of shelter trenches — Second line of defence — Defence 
of villages — Old rules affected by modem weapons — Prominence of 
artillery — Pros and cons, — Actual cases suggest certain principles — 
Exterior failure need not involve fall — Cases of prolonged interior 
defence — ^The first danger — Bombardment by artillery worse than 
formerly — Reply by outer shooting line and inner organised defence 
by 'the garrison ' — Reserve artillery on flanks as formerly — Sum- 
mary of principles. 

{Plates XIII., XIV,, XV,) 

The defence of houses or farms has on many occasions 
figured conspicuously among the details of great battles, and 
there are hardly any important modem fights in which the 
attack and defence of buildings does not more or less in- 
fluence the result. It is true that the increased range and 
power of artillery render the defence of exposed houses 
much more diflicult than it used to be, and suggest demoli- 
tion in many cases where occupation and defence would 
formerly have been useful. But the cases where even an 
isolated house is concealed from artillery fire at all but close 
ranges are very numerous, and, as soon as we come to groups 
of houses, some of the buildings are sure to be covered by 
the rest. As a general rule, houses, farms, and villages 
are so situated as, if fortified, to prevent the use of certain, 
roads. This may be useful, even though only a temporary 
defence can be made. It may be Eaid that the occupation 
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and defence of military posts, such as houses, famis, and 
villages, have lost none of their value, but the choice of 
such posts has been somewhat restricted by modem develop- 
ments of armament. 

Examples. — In the first battle of the war in 1870, at 
Weissenburg, the chateau on the Geisberg resisted all the 
German attempts to storm it throughout the day, and only 
yielded at last when artillery was placed round it. On 
comparison of the number of defenders with the losses of 
the Germans during the various attacks, it is clear that each 
defender must on an average have killed or wounded at 
least one of the attacking force. 

In the last great battle fought by the French regular 
army — Sedan — the village of Bazeilles sustained a long com- 
bat with the Bavarians, chiefly, it is said, because they 
attacked it without having sufficiently prepared the way by 
artillery fire ; and, throughout the whole campaign, the at- 
tack and defence of small military posts formed a marked 
feature of the struggle. At Gravelotte there was much 
fighting of this character, but it may suffice to mention the 
village of St. Privat and the farms of Montigny-la-Grange, 
Moscou, Point-du-Jour, Leipsic, and Saint Hubert. 

Against savage nations almost any kind of a building can 
be held. The gallant defence of Rorke's Drift by Lieutenants 
Chard and Bromhead will occur to everybody. It probably 
saved Natal from invasion, and certainly raised the credit of 
British arms. But for more serious aflfairs, in which an enemy 
has to be met who is provided with modem arms, an isolated 
house should be of masonry to save it from being set on fire, 
with a roof which is also uninflammable. Brick houses are 
better than stone, because they splinter less. A large house 
is better than a small one, not because the garrison is larger 
—that might in some cases be a disadvantage — but because 
the garrison will be safe from the efiect of artillery fire in the 
rooms which are retired from the enemy. When the in- 
fantry attack begins the artillery fire must cease, or nearly 
So. Then the garrison can reoccupy the side Tiex.tt\ife ciwettcj , 
B*lat roofs with parapet waUa — such are coT3Qmoivm\)Ra"Ei"a&^ 
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— aDd houses with projecting offices, porches, bow-windows, 
and the like, which furnish Hank defence, are best. Tho 
ordinary builders' cheap house, as run up in the neighbour- 
hood of great English towns, is the worst possible, both iiL 
form and structure. 

Defence of a House. 

Now let us suppose that the time is probably shoi*t before 
the enemy is likely to approach. The work to be dune will 
come in the following order : — 

Order of work. — 

1. Make the house fairly defensible. 

2. Clear the ground round it (see page C2). 

3. Provide means of communication and retreat. 
N.B. — It need hardly be said .that if sufficient labour 

happens to be available, the three portions of the work can 
be carried on at the same time. The Woolwich ' Text- book 
on Fortification ' puts clearing the ground first. 

Details of House Defence. — In perhaps the majority of cases 
there will be doubt as to the length of time likely to be 
allowed before the enemy's attack. It is only common sense 
to begin the preparation of the house with the most necessary 
work, namely, prevention of the enemy's entry, and, as far 
as may be, that of his projectiles, without hindering the fire 
of the garrison. For this purpose the ground-floor openings 
should be barricaded as solidly as possible, including doors, 
windows, and cellar gratings. To eflfect this, use all that 
comes to hand in the house, remembering that while loose 
structures of wood, such as furniture, cupboard doors, &c. , 
are likely to catch tire or aid in a conflagration, the same 
materials jammed together and hung with wet blankets make 
good barricades, and are not very inflammable. The barri- 
cades should be six feet high at least, so as to cover all men 
in the rooms. Cut also a ditch in front of the door, so that 
an enemy close to it will be well below the height of the de- 
fenders at that point, and cannot use the defenders' loop- 

holea. VsQ the earth to cover planks laid over cellar gratingd . 

Open loopholes in the barricades oi Wva doors^ and of th.^ 
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windows also if they are filled up completely. Bring earth 
and water into the house to protect against fire. 

You are now in a position to repel sudden attacks, and 
may go on to mask all the windows in the upper stones by 
mattresses or even blankets. Loophole upper floors and 
make openings under the eaves of the roof, through which 
men can fire downwards. Place chairs, forms, or improvised 
erections for your men to stand on when firing. 

The next matter of importance is to clear the ground near 
the house, cutting down all fences which obstruct a full view 
of an approaching enemy, but generally leaving those which 
radiate from the house and tend to separate the forces ad- 
vancing against you. 

At this stage you are pretty well prepared, but there are 
still dangers which should be guarded against. The enemy 
may run in under cover of smoke or darkness, and accumu- 
late close to the walls between the loopholes, with the inten- 
tion of setting fire to the house or blowing holes in the walls 
with gun-cotton, dynamite, &c. To prevent this, if you have 
time, provide flank defence by loopholing any projecting 
porches and outbuildings. 

Further, if you are even to resist artillery and hold your 
ground as long as possible, cover the floors with earth or 
manure, and place upright beams to support the different 
floors. 

Possibly you may have to hold out for a long time, there- 
fore accumulate ammunition, water, and provisions, and 
occupy your men in organising and preparing interior defence 
5itep by step. Prepare every door for fast closing, and loop- 
hole all the walls. ^ Remove the staircase, and place ladders 
which can be drawn up when the ground-floor is taken. Make 
holes in the upper floors to fire through. 

If retreat is allowable, the ladders may be used to slip 
away by, and the direction of retreat, together with a rally- 
ing-place, should always be thought of. 

^ It has often happened that an enemy has entered a liousc and a 
long combat has ensued between the attackers in otvexooiiv iwivV ^'d<i\i^«^ 
in another^ with an empty room or passage between t\\em. 
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Any form of obstacle may be employed outside in defend- 
ing a house, but, in a general way, obstacles will only be 
employed in defence of strong buildings, or those which form 
part of a general line of defence, outside farms or villages. 
Wire entanglements are best. 

The necessary garrison for a house may be put at two men 
for each window, door, or loophole. 

Defence of a Farm. 

Under this head may be included all buildings or small 
groups of buildings which have outhouses, yards, or gardens 
surrounded by walls or strong fences. They form much 
better defences than ordinary houses, and are constantly 
utilised even on great battle-fields. In considering this sub- 
ject we already enter on the defence of positions, and begin 
to require a larger number of men and more tactical know- 
ledge in the commander. 

Principles. — The leading principle of their defence is to 
organise them in two parts : — 

1. The outer existing defences strengthened by art. 

2. The inner buildings or groups of buildings placed in 
state of defence as houses ; all which are not useful for this 
purpose being destroyed. 

Exterior of first importance, — In the case of farms, the 
exterior defences come first in order of importance, and the 
great principle of the defence should be to place the troops 
o^itside the buildings, which should be reserved as rallying- 
places, one in particular being organised at the * keep ' or last 
refuge of the defenders. 

Details. — All the means previously detailed (Chapter V.) 
may be used in defence of a farm. Ground cleared, obstacles 
placed, flank defence assured, and communications made. 
Buildings prepared as houses. Take care to get rid of those 
old inflammable structures so common in farms ; but if 
evacuation is permitted, and there are a f iew minutes to spare — 
as, for instance, in rearguard delaying actions — pile a heap 
of <702nbustibles in the keep, and set it on fire when marching 
out 
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A farm prepared for defence is a kind of weak; and 
temporary fort. It can be held for some time against 
artillery, unless there are many guns, even if the intention 
is to retreat eventually, and much longer if the defence is 
to be at all risks and hazards. A farm well prepared as an 
advanced post in a line of battle will of course be flanked by 
artillery fire, and is then very difQcult to take. In such a 
case the rear should be left open to prevent the enemy 
establishing himself in the place, and to facilitate recapture. 
For example of a farm in condition of defence see Plate 
XIII. 

Garrison. — Two men per yard of the outer defences will 
supply an ample garrison, and allow for a reserve, which 
should be placed at first behind, not in, the buildings. 

Use of shelter trenches, — Always remember that houses 
and walls cannot be occupied as they used to be if there is a 
concentrated fire of artillery bearing upon them. Trenches 
in the open, not liable to enfilade, are better in the early 
stages, and can be protected from sudden attack by abatis, 
hedges, &c. 

Second line of defence. — In every case where it is possible 
form a second line of defence. Nothing but this saved the little 
garrison of Rorke's Drift. 

Defence of Villages. 

Effect of changes in modern weapons. — The value of pre- 
pared villages has been the subject of much controversy since 
187 1. All tacticians who have had much experience in modem 
war agree in two points, which may be considered as beyond 
question. 

First. The fire of field artillery is much more destructive 
than it used to be at all comparatively long ranges — say from 
1,000 yards upwards ; and concentration of fire from long 
range is more possible than it used to be. This favours the 
attack. 

Second. The range and intensity of infantry fire have also 
increased, and a thin shooting line under covet c^tl t^cs^ 
produce as great an effect as a close line used to do, ^\vA^ ^i)tv^ 
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etlbct can tako place at a longer distance. This favours the 
defence when the enemy's infantry comes into action. 

P iimihi>enrc of artUlcnj, — The combination of these two 
ideas produces also a general agreement that artillery plays 
a miu'h moro importjint part in the attack of villages and small 
t4)wns than it ever did before. 

VroH and cohs.— But hero the agreement ceases. On one 
side til ere is a painty which, quoting the frequent evacuation 
in 1870 and 1871 of villages and even fortified towns under 
artillery fire only, asserts that the useful defence of villages 
is a thing of the past. The other extreme party replies 
that, so far from losing, the defence has gained on the whole ; 
because a brave garrison will know how to find shelter from 
all long range fire, and, at short ranges, the intensity of 
infantry fire will prevent the advance of the enemy's guns to 
close quarters, thus getting rid of their fire at the most critical 
moment. 

The truth probably lies between the two extremes, and as 
a matter of fact the actions of the Franco- German war aflford 
numerous examples both of successful and unsuccessful defence 
of villages. Plevna is out of present consideration. The works 
there constituted an entrenched camp. 

We have also to remember that villages exist, and will 
cei-tainly be used by one side or the other. They are not 
like forts which have to be built. Moreover, they are always 
to be found on main roads, sometimes on other places, but 
always on main roads which will be retjuired for artillery 
and transport to travel on. It may be said at once that mere 
assemblages of slight and thatched wooden huts are inde- 
fensible under artillery fire. The whole place would be set in 
flames shortly after the commencement of the attack. The 
remarks to be made will only apply to solirlly built villages 
with houses of brick or stone, and we are to suppose that the 
inhabitants are expelled. 

Actual rases. — Now if we examine carefully the numerous 

cases which presented themselves in France during the 

German invasion, we shall be struck with the perpetual 

recurrence of certain causes and effects. Villages fell when 
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they were severely bombarded by artillery for a long time, 
the garrisons remaining in them, and they resisted when 
attacks were made without such bombardments. ^ Again, the 
exterior defences and edge of a village sometimes fell, yet a 
prolonged defence was made in the interior. The Germans 
entered Bazeilles without a fight. Seven hours elapsed, 
and nearly a whole army corps was engaged before they 
succeeded in making their way out of the other end of the 
village. Le Bourget was the scene of a capture by the 
Germans, and a repulse of the French by the Germans at a 
later time. In both cases the village was entered easily by 
an enveloping force. The French unsuccessful defence of 
the interior lasted three hours, and the German successful 
defence about as long. It is evident that if defended villages 
can do nothing else, they may interpose long and perhaps vital 
delays to an enemy's movements. 

The preparation of villages for defence does not neces- 
sarily imply that the army which uses them must act on the 
defensive. While their employment is almost certain in all 
defensive positions of modern civilised war, they have con- 
stantly been of great value in offensive campaigns. If the 
whole art of tactics consists in bringing a superior force 
against an inferior force of the enemy at the right time and 
place, it wiU often be necessary to leave one part of the field 
comparatively weak in men, so that a concentrated attack 
may be made with heavy forces in another part. The weak 
part must be held against an enemy's counter-attack and 
fortified accordingly. Again, villages often occur at fords 
or bridges over rivers, and may facilitate the crossing under 
an enemy's fire, acting as bridge-heads. If under the head 
of villages we class, as we must for simplicity, unfortified 
towns, then the number of instances in which they have been 
useful becomes very striking. For example, Pont-a-Mousson 
and Orleans in 1870. 

It may be said, then, that whether the defence of villages 
has become easier or more difficult since the modern develop- 

^ Yet th« number of men killed and wounded by »uc\\V>o\iv\iwt^TcvKw\."s. 
was remttrkablv small, because the troops were 8lic\\et^CL\i<i\\vcv«i\vc\\v'SRS., 
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ment of firearms, there is no doubt that it must continue to 
form an important feature in campaigns, and to be used both 
by the defensive and offensive sides. 

The Jirst thtiujer. — Now let us see what is the first danger 
to be provided against. Clearly, in most cases a bombardment 
by artillery; and the guns may be at all sorts of ranges, 
therefore their projectiles will fall at different angles. The 
weight of the projectiles for field guns has about doubled of 
late years, and the number of guns the fire of which can be con- 
centrated on a given point has also quite doubled itself. There- 
fore, without entering into the relative effects of infantry 
and artillery fire at different ranges, it must be and is acknow- 
ledged that the attack on villages can bring a vastly more 
powerful artillery fire to bear than used to be possible. Then, 
if we assume that the defensive power of modem rifles has 
increased, it becomes clear that not only can a heavier artillery 
fire be brought to bear before the attack, but it will be, if 
possible, because it would be madness to send infantry to 
attack without preparing their way. 

Bomhardment hy artillery . — How does artillery fire act on 
a village ? Let the German official account of the war of 
1870 answer in the two cases of the second attack on St. 
Privat (the first, unprepared by artillery, having been re- 
pulsed), and in the German attack on Noisseville, which had 
been carried by the French. St. Privat was solidly built 
and surrounded by walls. The words of the official account 
are — 

' Walls and buildings crumbled under the crash of shells, 
and columns of fire rose in several places above the ruins of 
the village.' 

And of Noisseville it is related — 

'The combined fire of the German batteries . . . pro- 
duced an effect far above what could have been expected. 
The village was in flames, the brewery buildings riddled with 
shot.' 

The result as that the French abandoned the village 
without a struggle. There were many other similar cases, 
but these may suffice. 
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Beply by outer shooting litie. — The result of this experience 
is found in a reversal of principle. Formeriy the first and 
main line of defence was placed inside fortified houses. But as 
these have become precisely the most dangerous of all places 
during the artillery bombardment, the principle now is to 
place the first line of defence outside the village in shelter 
trenches, &c., about fifty yards from the houses, so as to avoid 
the danger of splintered fragments of stone or brick. We 
shall carry this principle somewhat further in speaking of the 
actual attack and defence. For the present it is enough to 
lay down the first principle — 

If artillery is likely to be brought against you, place the first 
line of defence outside, not inside, the village. 

Let this be called * the shooting line.' 

Inner defence by ga/rrison. — When the artillery has done 
its work as far as possible, the attacking infantry will ad- 
vance. Their bullets will make no more impression, prac- 
tically speaking, on walls and houses than those of Brown 
Bess, for neither could penetrate, and ' a miss is as good as 
a mUe.' Therefore at that moment a second line of defence 
delivering a fire from houses properly prepared, as already 
explained, will be most useful. We pass for the present 
the question of how the troops of the second line are em- 
ployed during the artillery bombardment. Let it- suffice 
that a second line must be prepared in houses, yards, &c., 
and must be ready to repel the infantry attack. In fact, to 
this portion of the force should be allotted the defence of the 
whole interior of the village, including interior barricades 
and different posts bearing the same position to portions of 
the village that the * keep ' does in a farm. 

This is the place and duty of the second line, which may 
be called * the garrison,' and will have a reserve of its own to 
support yielding troops and hold the main keep. 

Oiiter Reserve, — But since the garrison is liable to be 
overpowered at one point by superior numbers, while the 
other portions are too much engaged to furnish support, it 
is necessary to have a special reserve. As a priucvgl^, ^ 
reserves should he kept out of fire as long a& poBai\A.e. T\veiX^ 
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fore the place of the main reserve is outside the village, and 
in rear of it. Its functions will be to support any portion of 
the garrison which needs help, to assist in the defence of the 
main * keep, ' but, above all, to be ready to deliver counter- 
strokes. 

Artillery on flanks. — With, regard fo the artillery of the 
defence, it will be generally placed on the flanks of the 
village as of old. There may be cases where a couple of 
guns might be useful inside, but such cases are few, and the 
guns would always be liable to capture. The function of 
the ai'tillery is to tire at the enemy's artillery at first, but, 
if overj)owered, to withdraw into comparative safety, and be 
ready to act again, at any rUh, against the attacking infantry 
ot the enemy, when advancing on the village or when retir- 
ing after repulses. During the infantry struggle inside the 
village there is little that guns can do, and their absence is 
generally preferable. Machine guns would, however, be use- 
ful inside the village. 

We can now sum up the principles of village or small 
town defence. 

Infantry force employed, about three men per yard of 
exterior defences. Divide the force into three equal parts, 
and post them : — 

1. One part as ' shooting line ' in shelter trenches about 
fifty yards outside the buildings. ' Its supports should be not 
behind but with the shooting line, in emplacements specially 
prepared for them. 

2. A second part as g-arrison, to be used only when the 
enemy's infantry attacks, for defence of houses, barricades, 
and keep or keeps. 

3. A third paiii as reserve out of tire, probably behind 
the village, to act as support to the garrison when required, 
and for counterstrukcs. 

4. The artillery in prepared positions, on the flanks first, 
to engage the enemy's guns, but not to its own destruction. 
Later, to engage the attacking infantry at all risks. 

Before entering into the details which will be found in 

^ But sec CJiap. VIII. for lirst kvft\Ai\g VwismXty out of lire. 
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the next chapter, it should be stated that there are many 
different cases, each of which requires different treatment 
from the rest. Something will be said of these various cases 
hereafter, but, for a general study of defence and attack, it 
seems better to suppose a village, the defence of which is 
to be carried out as long as possible. Such a case might occur 
if an important road were to be blocked during the concen- 
tration ©f troops on a selected battle-field behind the village. 
The object would be to gain time for the army to collect its 
scattered divisions, and the sacrifice of a brigade would be of 
little importance compared with the strategical result to be 
achieved if the village can hold out for at least a day. We 
are to suppose that reinforcements are not far off and might 
be sent for if required, but are not to be demanded except 
in case of absolute necessity. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

DEFENCE OF VILLAGES (coihUnued) — DETAILS AND T^EIB. 

REASONS. 

Individual soldiers important — Diflferent shapes of villages — Circular 
best — Arrangement of successive defence — First position of defenders 
— Delaying action of artillery — Noisscville — Infantry to be kept 
back at lirst — Under cover from bombardment till enemy's infantry 
advances to assault — Second position of defenders — Artillery on 
flanks, infantry in shooting line — Garrison still under shelter — 
Division of village into independent i>ections — If enemy carries a 
point, isolate it — Enemy sure to envelop — The principal keep — 
Machine guns — ^The reserve and its functions — Counter attack — 
Rules deduced from modem instances and progress of weapons. 

(^Plates XII., XIILy XIV., XV,, XV L) 

N.B. — This chapter supposes the case of defence under the ordinary 
conditions of everyday warfare, and without the aid of skilled engineers. 

Individual soldiers important. — ^We may now proceed to 
some details of the preparations for defence, bearing in mind 
the principles stated in the preceding chapter, and that main- 
spring of all success in action — the support of the moral 
force of your own troops while undermining that of the 
enemy. No kind of fighting tests the worth of the individual 
soldier more than attack and defence of villages and towns, 
because at the time of hardest fighting within the place 
there can be but little control by commanders, and superior 
forces cannot easily make their numbers felt on account of 
the confined nature of the field of action. Under no circum- 
stances is the individual soldier less a machine. How impor- 
tant is it, then, that his stock of nervous energy should not 
be wasted in the early stages of the combat, which may in 
Bome cases last not for hours only but for days ! During 
the famous siege of Saragoaaa. in. 1809, the breach was 
carried hy the French on 3aiiuaT>j ^1, -eia^ow^^xxisiK^ <iV 
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the assailants had not advanced more than about 400 yards 
into the town, with the loss of 3,000 killed and wounded. 

Shapes of villages. — Villages may be said to be of two 
shapes — oblong when standing on a single road, roughly 
circular when standing on cross roads or surrounding a 
bridge over a river. Then the advance of the enemy may 
either be towards the end or the side of the oblong. An 
oblong village end-on to the enemy is weak against direct 
attack, as it can only develop a small front of fire, and the 
main street will be liable to be raked by the enemy's artillery 
and rifles. If the oblong village presents its broadside to 
the enemy, it is strong against the first attack, but has little 
power of resistance when the first line of houses, walls, &c., 
is carried ; moreover, its flanks are weak. A circular village 
is the best, being equally strong everjrwhere, and suitable 
for division into sections capable of separate defence. 
Obviously, therefore, as a general rule, artificial defences of 
oblong villages should be arranged so as to make them as nearly 
circular as possible. Thus, if end-on to the enemy, strengthen 
and extend the flanks ; if broadside on, make the most of any 
buildings in front and in rear, coimtingthem as new sections 
if possible. 

Let us now take a fairly natural village, and see how it ar- 
ranges itself roughly for defence (Plate XVI. Fig. 1). Here we 
have a rather long village to begin with, changed into circular 
form by leaving out a portion of it, which should be razed 
to the ground if there is time. By using the wood on the 
left a greater frontal fire will be established, and it will be 
connected with the shelter trench at m by a line of abatis. 
The main shelter trench will be fully 50 yards on an average 
from the outer buildings, and the enclosed village will be 
divided into three or four sections, according to the amount of 
available garrison. The central church will furnish a keep, 
and the stone wall which surrounds it will make it very 
defensible. ^ 

1 The village is taken from General Brialmont's La Fortification 
du Champ de Bataille, but the defences are modified to suit the 8ta^<a «Jt 
which the student 13 supposed to have arrived. 
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Outposts will be established on the usual principles, as 
fully explained in Col. Wilkinson Shaw's ' Elements of Tactics. ' 

First Position op Defenders. 

Since it is agreed by all tacticians that the attack will 
first endeavour to bring a heavy artillery fire to bear on the 
defenders, during which the infantry of the defence would 
have little or nothing to do, two principles are dictated by 
common sense. 

First. Keep the enemy's artillery at a distance as long as 
possible. 

Second. Keep the defending infantry concealed from the 
enemy's artillery fire. 

Delaying action of artillery. — To carry out the first principle 
the defence should be active ; that is to say, any good 
positions well to the front of the village should be occupied 
at first by the guns, which should attempt to delay the 
enemy's advance as long as possible, prevent his artillery 
from posting itself within range of the village, check his 
reconnaissances, and force his infantry to deploy earlier than 
it wishes. A village is not a fortress, but the troops assigned 
for its defence may by their early activity and later stubborn- 
ness hold three times their own numbers engaged for a whole 
day, and block the road for that time at any rate. The 
German defence during the battle of Noisseville, when Bazaine 
attempted to break out of Metz, may be studied with 
advantage. The French advanced in great force against a 
thin line of defence established by the Germans, which in- 
cluded the villages of Failly, Poix, Servigny, and Noisseville. 
The movement began in the early morning, and possessed 
the advantage of a concentrated attack on a weak line which 
could only be reinforced after considerable time. The best 
game for the Germans was to delay their adversaries, and 
for this purpose ten batteries were sent forward 800 to 1,000 
paces in front of Poix and Servigny. The fire of the guns 
sweeping the gentle slopes kept the French back ; the 
batteries suflered severe losses, but held their ground for 
two precious hours, and only retired when the French 
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skirmishers had quite outflanked them by pushing up the 
hollow in which Noisseville stands. The artillery line then 
retired in echelon without losing a single gun. During those 
two hours the German infantry were in peace and comfort, well 
out of the fire, while the French infantry were suffering that 
trial to the nerves caused by an advance imder shell fire. In 
their case the stock of nervous energy was being exhausted ; 
in that of the Germans it was being recruited. Time 
was gained for the advance of reinforcements hurrying up 
from all sides, and the result was that the French were 
foiled, at a sacrifice of men and horses by the artillery, it is 
true, but the sacrifice was wisely offered. Such lessons on 
a large scale are not often seen, but the principle is the 
same for small forces. 

Therefore, if possible, delay the enemy, and force him to 
show his hand, by pushing some guns out to advanced positions ; 
hut do not oMow them to be lost by obstinate adherence to these 
positions. 

Infantry out of fire. — Secondly, during all the early 
stages of the fight keep the bulk of the infantry well out of 
fire, within or behind the village ; and encourage the men 
to eat, smoke, and even sleep. In short, mirse their nervous 
energy as long as possible ; they will want it all later on. 
Fussy commanders will find this difficult. They will wish 
to be jogging the men's elbows and exciting them. Nothing 
could be more fatal. Such officers have mistaken their pro- 
fession. Wellington went to sleep at the critical moment of 
crossing the Douro. His brain had done its work, and for 
the time he could do nothing better than recruit his vital 
energy. 

A few of the infantry may be needed for escort of the 
advanced guns. They should then retire with the guns to 
the prepared artillery positions on the flanks of the village, 
and finally join the reserve. Neither guns nor escort should 
retire directly on the village. 

The bomha/rdment. — ^When the advanced guns have retired, 
the next action of the enemy will be bombardment. If he 
is strong in artillery he will fire both at t\ift gyraa oi ^iJcift 
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defence, which should be well protected by emplacements, 
and at the village. While this action is taking place the 
infantry of the defence should still keep under cover, except 
a few sharp-shooters told off to annoy the enemy's gunners, 
to distract their aim, and so to delay their work of preparation 
for the infantry attack. Let these men and all possible 
observers watch for the coming of the assaulting infantry. 
For this purpose do not neglect the church tower, as the 
Austrians did at Chlum during the battle of Koniggratz in 
1866. 

Second Position op Defenders. 

The advance of the enemy's infantry will generally be pre- 
ceded by greater intensity of his artillery fire, and then a cessa- 
tion of fire on the point which is to be attacked. Probably 
the artillery of the defence will have had to retire or to cease 
firing. These signs, and the reports of observers posted in 
commanding positions, high trees, church towers, &c., will 
determine the moment for the defending infantry to take its 
place in the shelter trenches, outside the village, where the 
men will be aligned — about 400 to 500 yards of frontage to 
1,000 men including supports, which are to be in emplacements 
studded along the shooting line. As for the troops entrusted 
with the inner defence of the village, they should be ready 
to post themselves rapidly within the outer edge of houses, 
hedges, walls, &c., as soon as the enemy's infantry is near at 
hand or about to attack. Each commander of a section of 
the village will decide the right moment for himself, and 
accept complete responsibility for the defence of his section 
from this time forward. The fire of these inner troops from 
the houses,^ combined with the fire from the shelter trenches, 
will probably repulse several attacks, and may check the 
enemy altogether. 

1 It is hardly necessary to say that, while troops in the upper stories 
of houses can, at this period, give valuable aid by furnishing a second 
or even third tier of fire, infantry posted behind low walls, hedges, or 
barricades, must not attempt to fire over their comrades in the shelter 
trenches. They must be ready to act in case the shooting line is 
driven in. 
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Inner Defence. 



Isolate captured pomts. — But as villages are not con- 
structed with a view to defence, there are sure to be weak 
points in front or flanks, and we must suppose that at some 
time of the day the enemy seizes one of these points, and 
plants his foot within the edge of the village. Then will be 
shown whether there has been good organisation for interior 
defence. The shooting line must have been driven in, at 
least partially. It should have retired by entrances specially 
prepared for it, and be now available to strengthen the in- 
terior defence by joining the inner reserve, which will be able 
to reinforce whatever section needs help. All now depends 
on preventing the enemy from pushing his advantage, and 
this is best done by isolating the point he has carried. Here, 
then, we see the value of organising each section of a village 
or town into sub-sections capable of being isolated from one 
another. Even one side of a building may be isolated from 
another, as shown in the siege of Saragossa before quoted ; 
but an officer with a good tactical eye and some knowledge 
of fortification will easily find means of cutting his section 
into parts, each of which is more or less independent of the 
rest, and of making communications which shall be so under 
fire from the garrison that the defenders can retreat by them, 
but the attackers cannot advance without coming imder fire 
from other houses, or walls, or street barricades. 

Village enveloped. — In French and English books on 
fortification it is usual to speak of organising one ' litie of 
defence ' behind another. But the recognition of the fact 
that attacks on villages are sure to be enveloping is very 
general. The later German writers meet this by organising 
the defence by ' sections ' rather than by lines ; and the 
nomenclature, as well as the leading idea, is used in this 
book. It is awkward to learn in the midst of an action that 
one's 'line of defence' is turned. The anxiety is not so 
great when men only hear that a certain section has been 
entered by the enemy, if their own is still intact. 

The prmcipal keep, — It ia evident that tYio en^TO^ cwcl \,\SlTcl 
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the sections if he can pass along the principal streets, and 
the value of a central keep commanding those streets is evi- 
dent. If there is no such central position, something of the 
kind can be formed by barricades, and here, whatever be the 
nature of the post, will be the place for machine guns if any 
are available. The value of these weapons in the open field 
has been much exaggerated in popular estimation, but it is 
almost impossible to over-value them for street lighting, 
provided that they are light, manageable by hand, and so 
mounted that they can be taken into and out of houses 
without difficulty. Their place would be in the keep, and 
behind barricades. All writers agree that there are occasions 
when field guns may possibly be of supreme value during the 
interior fighting. At Bazeilles a house defended by the French 
held out stoutly for a long time. Two Bavarian guns were 
brought up within seventy paces of it, and the defenders 
were quickly driven out ; but later in the day the same two 
guns lost nearly all their men in the attempt to repeat the 
success against another French post. Besides, the guns 
cannot be in two places at once, and they will generally be 
of more use outside. The general rule, liable to exceptions, 
should be : Let the defenders keep tJieir field guns outside and 
their machine guns inside the village. 

The outer resei^e. — This reserve will be held in hand for 
two purposes : — 

To reinforce any point which is in serious danger, or pre- 
vent an enemy's success anywhere from compromising the 
rest of the position. 

To deliver counter-attacks, either at the moment when an 
assaulting force has accumulated near at hand, and is just 
on the verge of its advance, or when it has been repulsed. 
There is always a moment, when the men have come up as 
best they could under much suffering from fire, when they 
are mustering course for the rush which they know will be 
fatal to many, and when their commander has made up his 
mind for a particular stroke : if at that moment the attackers 
£nd themselves attacked — perhaps in flank — the result is 
at least a complete upseUmg oi p\ajaa, ^ombly a hurried 
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retreat. And again, when they have failed to deliver a suc- 
cessful stroke, and have turned their heads to fly, a sudden 
aggressive blow from their adversaries will act on their 
imagination with added power. It is the business of the 
chief commander to seize the right occasion and act with 
vigour. He will be more useful here than in fussing over 
details, and interfering with the responsibility of his subor- 
dinates. 

We shall enter still further into details when giving 
examples hereafter (Chaps. IX. to XIV.), but the discussion 
hitherto enables us to formulate certain definite rules for the 
organisation of the defence. 

1. Make it clearly understood by all ranks that, while 
every effort must be made to repulse the attacks of the 
enemy outside the village, the capture of the exterior line of 
defence, and even the entrance of the enemy within a por- 
tion of the village, need not prevent a prolonged struggle, or 
even a final repulse, though it is easier to keep an enemy 
out than to turn him out when he has gained a footing. 

2. The first object to be achieved is to delay the enemy's 
march, and force him to deploy prematurely, by occupying 
advanced positions with field guns, which should not, how- 
ever, remain long enough to run the risk of capture. The 
guns should act as if in a rearguard. 

3. If the time for preparation be short, the first work 
should be blocking approaches by obstacles, and the con- 
struction of shelter trenches and other defences outside. All 
available hands should be set to clear the ground, and, at the 
same time, to prepare emplacements for guns on the flanks. 
The next work will be the preparation of the outer houses, 
then the communications, and the keep or keeps. 

4. The outer or shooting line should be about fifty yards 
from the buildings, and contain cover for the supports of 
that line. The supports are to supply losses and strengthen 
points menaced by the enemy. It is no part of the duty of 
this line to make serious cov/nterstrokes,^ Outlying houses and 

1 This does not mean that the shooting line is nevei Va \skvsa tt^siCL 
itfi trench. There may be times of hesitation on the pait c^ VXi'fc eoKisv'^ , 
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fanuB should not be included in the defence, unless a dose 
flanking fire from the trenches can protect them against 
being enveloped by the enemy. Otherwise they should be 
razed to the ground. 

5. The shooting line of defence should be strongly occu- 
pied. If you may decide for yourself the strength of your 
force under average conditions, have at least one man per 
yard, including supports, for the shooting line ; an equal 
force for the garrison ; and again the same number for the 
exterior reserve. If a less niunber is available, subtract rather 
from the garrison first, then from the outer reserve, leaving 
the shooting line strong.' 

6. The inner defence should be organised on the follow- 
ing principles : — 

Complete preparation of strongest houses for prolonged 
defence one after another, in flank and rear, as well as in 
front. 

Division of the village into definite sections, each under 
a separate command ; the officers commanding to have full 
responsibility, and arrange for their own house-garrisons, 
communications, reserves, and minor keep, if they have suit- 
able buildings. 

Organisation as far as possible of a central reserve under 
separate command. This inner reserve should hold the 
main keep, give instantaneous support at weak points, man 
barricades in the principal streets, and sweep those streets 
with the fire of machine guns or musketry. It has nothing 
to do with the shooting line outside, or with the enemy be- 
when the shooting line might leap up with a cheer and decide the affair 
for the moment by a short charge. But even this is rather risky, and 
in no case should the shooting line pursue. 

1 The Text-book for Woolioich gives only two men per yard alto- 
gether including reserve, but does not contemplate a shelter trench out- 
side. The French, two to three men per metre without reserves. 
German writers even higher numbers of men. Captain Thival (French) 
gives two men per metre if the village is organised and supported in 
rear, three if it is not. Clearly much must depend on circumstances. 
The proportion given in the text above may be considered as an average 
garrison for prolonged defence. 
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fore he penetrates. In fact, the inner reserve may well be 
formed of part of the troops which have been driven back 
from the shooting line. 

ArrsMigement of communications, not by the streets. The 
enemy may know the form of the village itself. He should 
not know your artificial communications. 

Great care to be taken that every man should know his 
own place under different conditions of the fight. For this 
purpose, if there is time, practise the troops in occupying the 
different posts, and moving by the artificial communications, 
along which guides should be posted at intervals. Every 
Officer should understand the complete plan of defence. What- 
ever may be the chances of keeping troops under one hand in 
a general action, there is none whatever in village fighting. 

7. The outer reserve will be kept out of the village, under 
cover, at first ; and the officer in command of the whole force 
should be with it as soon as the enemy's infantry begins the 
attack. On him lies the duty of deciding when and how to 
make counter-attacks, and which of the demands for assist- 
ance that he will surely receive should be granted. He 
should beware of committing the reserve to interior work 
unless it is absolutely necessary, for, while inferior numbers 
can hold out long against superior within a village, there is 
hardly any limit to the number which may be swallowed up 
either in attack or defence. And troops once committed to 
interior defence can hardly be withdrawn without danger of 
leaving some points undefended. 

Each case will present its own chances, but the two 
principal opportunities for counter-attack^ are — 

The critical moment when the attacking troops are screw- 
ing themselves up for the assault. 

^ The author, after reading a paper on Modem Tactics at the Royal 
United Service Institution, was criticised because he did not lay down 
as a fixed principle at what stage of a fight counter-attacks should be 
delivered. It would be as easy to say how all cases should be argued in 
a court of law, or all books written, or all pictures i)airited, or games of 
chess played. Let officera acquire the spirit of tactics and then act in 
accordance with circumstances, as they certainly wiWiw wi^iOi^'Mvcfe'WvfiEL 
their own iDdirldaal charactera. 
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The moment when the assault has failed of full success, 
and the attackers begin to look behind them to see the way 
out of their difficulties. 

If the commander fails to avail himself of the first of 
these opportunities, the second may never come, because the 
assault may succeed. Above all let him attack, if possible, 
unexpectedly. 

8. As a general rule, keep the infantry out of all danger 
till the men are required for their own work, and take care 
that they go to that work well nourished, warm, and rested. 
The cellars, &c., of the houses are commonly used as safe 
resting-places during the bombardment, but in that case great 
care must be taken that the enemy does not capture the men 
there by a sudden success over the shooting line. Remember 
that he will keep up the bombardment till the last possible 
moment. 

9. The technical part of the preparations will include 
most of the various forms of artificial defences referred to 
in previous chapters. The clearing of ground will furnish 
materials for abatis and the rest. Bear clearly in mind the 
main principles which govern all defence. 

First, increase the effect of your own fire. 

Second, decrease that of the enemy. 

You will increase the effect of your own fire if it is de- 
livered by men in good heart, at least partially protected, 
resting their rifles on low parapets, loopholes, &c., perfectly 
knowing the range of various points which the enemy must 
pass, firing here and there in more than one tier, having free 
communication along theii* lines and with the rear, and able 
to concentrate their fire against broken-up parts of the 
enemy's formation. 

You will decrease that of the enemy by forcing him to 
advance over open ground, and to stand, checked by obstacles, 
under your full fire. Your preparation of the ground should 
leave him no cover from your fire, but retain such hedges and 
walls radiating from your position as to embarrass liis move- 
ments, prevent free communication, and forbid his making a 
concentrated attack on any part oi "jova i^o^ifcvoii. Force him. 
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if you can, to disperse his troops when assaulting. It is at that 
moment that masses tell. 

Each case must have its own measures. For instance, if 
there are woods close to the village, you have to take care 
that they do not furnish cover to the enemy. If you are not 
strong enough to hold the far edge of the wood, at least hold 
the near edge and clear a zone in front of it. Of all forms 
of obstacles wire entanglements are probably the best. You 
must do something with trees cut down ; they will form 
palisades or abatis. Low walls will of course come into the 
shooting line if there are such available, and hedges prepared 
for defence. Make the ground in front of the line as smooth 
as possible, placing your abatis in hollows if you can. In 
short, do everything to make your own fire free and to em- 
barrass that of the enemy, but do not forget that solid means 
of defence, such as walls or banks of earth, may be turned to 
the advantage of the enemy when the first line is carried un- 
less they are flanked or overlooked by the houses behind them. 
It may be better to decrease your own cover in the shooting 
line rather than allow the enemy cover when that line is carried. 
Walls have also the objectionable feature of splintering under 
the fire of artillery. 

10. All the usual measures will be taken against fire, ^ and 
for the provision of everything required. Intelligent men 
ahould be selected to carry messages and orders by the artifi- 
oial communications. The provision of ammunition should 
l>e lavish. There should be a distinct plan for firing the 
village if it can no longer be held. 

11. If there are specially important points on the line of 
iretreat or lines of communication, such as bridges, let them 
V>e occupied strongly by parties with orders to hold them till 
they receive permission to withdraw. Do not give these 
parties any other task, or they might be out of the way when 
Granted for their own work. You cannot define responsibility 
txK) closely, or be too careful not to interfere with arrange- 
Xnents when once made. 

1 Nothing is more important ; many a village ha& been \o^\>itQpnv\}cv\^ 
^ffecaatioD not haviDg been taken. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DEVELOPMENTS OF DEFENCE OF VILLAGES — QUESTION OF 

REDOUBTS. 

Different cases arranged under three headings — First, to cover detach- 
ments — Second, advanced posts in the field — Third, posts in the line 
of battle on front or flanks — These cases detailed — Opinions of 
Frederick the Great — General Brialmont's opinions — The three cases 
considered as to their treatment — Special differences — Illustrations 
from wars — Necessity for information — Typical cases considered 
( Plates) — Treatment of defences with regard to nature of village — 
Front defences — Flank defences — Rear of village — Supplementary 
defences — Spaces — Freedom for counter attack — Barricades — Sup- 
ports to outer line — Interior reserve — Keep — Defence of houses — 
I'^xterior reserve — Retreat of sliooting line — Counter attack — Pro- 
longation of front — Same details in other typical case — Notes to 
General I5rialmont's remarks — ^The question of redoubts : their use 
and abuse, and whether they should be occupied by both infantiy 
and artillery, discussed in conversation between A. and B. — Sunn - 
mary of opinion — ^New type of British redoubt. 

{Plate XVI.) 

Having given in the two preceding chapters general ideas 
on the defence o! villages and the details in a general way, 
it is now time to distinguish between different cases ; and 
here it seems that almost all conceivable cases may be 
grouped under one or other of the three following head- 
ings : — 

Cases for Defensive Posts. 

1. To cover detachments, — This includes all posts established 

out oi cannon range of an army, whatever the reason may 

be— either to extend the action oi the army, to give warning 
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of the enemy's approach, to stop his advance for some time, 
especially on the flanks, or to hold an important communi- 
cation. Other objects for detached posts may perhaps occur 
to the reader of military history. 

Under this heading may be placed the various substitutes 
for regular closed works in such cases as protecting a line 
of operations or dep6t of provisions, arms, and ammunition, 
or out of the way on the flanks of an army, or to protect 
cantonments, or to hold permanently the passage of a river. 

In all these cases the post is left to its own resources for 
defence, and according to the amount of time it is required 
to hold out, so must the art of the engineer be applied to it. 
It will be ^closed all round and treated in every respect as if 
it were a fortress. Shelter trenches may be developed into 
field works and forts erected. There is no limit to the work 
which may be applied to them, except the amount of garrison 
available. 

2. Advanced posts in the field. — These include all such 
posts as are established in front of a position, within a few 
hundred yards of and protected by the troops of the main 
body. Their purpose is to hinder the enemy's recon- 
naissances, to delay his attack, especially on the flanks, to 
menace the flanks of his atta<$king columns, or even for the 
minor purpose of bringing under fire some slope or water- 
course not commanded from the main position, or to occupy 
a hill so that the enemy may not seize it and turn it to the 
disadvantage of the defenders. Such cases are very numer- 
ous. The farms of Hugoumont and La Haie Sainte at 
Waterloo may be noted as instances, and that of St. Hubert 
at Gravelotte. 

3. Posts in the line of batUe. — These may be either part 
of the jgeneral front or on the flanks. They are generally 
called pivots, because troops may rest their flanks on them 
though changing front into new directions. St. Privat was 
such a post as this, and there are few great battles in which 
some village or other is not so used. In old wars it was 
considered bad tactics to fight without having one or both 
flanks resting on such poata. The result waE( t^ ^o^rov^ 
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immobility of armies. One great general after another 
acted on this knowledge, and used his own mobility by 
neglecting a great part of such positions and bringing the 
main force to bear against one point, driving in the flank or 
line there, and afterwards capturing the village or whatever 
it might be at his leisure. General de Brialmont quotes this 
as a reason for having only small garrisons in villages, lest 
they should be surrounded and captured. Certainly the 
garrison should not be imnecessarily large, and posts in the 
front line will not require such large garrisons as those on 
the flank. But the main consideration for the defenders is 
to win, and the later method of defending villages outside 
at first requires more men ; while, on the other hand, such 
posts should be able to hold out longer. 

The chief lesson to be learnt from such successes as those 
of Marlborough and Frederick the Great is that armies, 
even on the defensive, should be as mobile as possible, and, 
while resting on strong pivots, put their faith rather in 
counter attack than in pure defence. At the battle of Kolin 
Frederick's flank march and attack in oblique order mis- 
carried to a certain extent, but the main failure took place 
on the Austrian right, where the village of Kreczor resisted 
so stoutly that Hiilsen required almost all his power to take 
it ; and he failed to carry an oak wood, which was the real flank 
of the position. The wood held out against Ziethen, with 
10,000 cavalry and two battalions of infantry, because the 
Austrians had four battalions in it beside Croats. 

Frederick always spoke against entrenched positions 
because he had confidence in his power of handling a mobile 
army ; yet, when weak in numbers during the campaign of 
1761, he formed an entrenched camp at Bunzelwitz for the 
defence of Schweidnitz, and the united Austrians and 
Russians feared to attack him there. It is unfortunate that 
we have no example of an active defence by his master hand, 
but the battle of Rossbach may give us some idea of what 
he might have done. His genius would have led him to 
deliver some grand counterstroke, using his fortified posts 
aa pivots and stalking-hoiaea. It is the inactivity of an 
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army in defensive positions which causes posts to be lost, 
and this is the great danger of all fortified positions. They 
conduce to inactivity. It is important to understand this. 
Frederick wrote, — 

* Our principle being to attack, and not to defend, we 
should not garrison such posts (country seats, cemeteries, 
&c.) except when they are in front of the line or the flanks. 
They then protect the attack of our troops, and hamper the 
enemy during the battle.' 

This only means that, as the Prussians would not remain 
in their first position, it woidd be of no use to fortify it ; but 
posts in front would help the army in its manoeuvres. For 
instance, Frederick would not have shut himself up in 
Plevna, or, if Ihere because of exhaustion, would have 
taken an opportimity for marching against a weak point in 
the enemy's lines. It is also to be remembered that the 
villages among which he fought were wretched constructions 
of wood and thatch^ easily set on fire. Besides the case 
given above, Frederick used entrenched camps at Neudorf 
in 1741, Czaslau in 1742, Schweidnitz in 1745, but these were 
all before his most brilliant period. 

General Brialmont considers defensive villages as hurtful 
to the army taking the offensive, and even on the defensive 
prefers in many cases such buildings as we have classed 
under the head of farms to the best village. But he 
qualifies his assertion by requiring that they should have 
* a free field of fire, secure communications with the main 
body, buildings not liable to catch fire, enclosures and 
entrances easy to defend, a solid building for a keep on the 
side away from the enemy, and, finally, be not much 
exposed to the long range fire of artillery.' The preparation 
of such a post for defence requires little time and men, and 
the enemy must master it before attacking the line of battle 
as certainly as if it were a fortified village ; yet he adds 
a little further on that in future such posts will always be 
rendered untenable by a concentrated fire of guns. 

We would here remark that in most battl^^, «^«w 
offensive, some portion of the army will v^aiit to T^i\>a^ 
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itself, and this can best be done behind fortified villages, 
while posts of some sort must fall within the line of battle. 
Since they are there they should be made use of in either 
position. 

Case 1. — To Cover Detachments. 

According to the position of the detachment and the 
time available must be the amount of work done. For 
instance, if a flank has to be defended by holding in the 
first place a village through which a turning force must 
pass, as that of Chenebier on General Von Werder's right 
flank when covering the siege of Belfort in 1871, there will 
be a detachment of the three arms unsupported, and the 
defences must be closed except such passages as are required 
for final retreat. In such a case the amount of work will 
only be limited by what is possible, and special attention 
must be paid to the flanks. In the case of a dep6t on the 
line of communication there will be danger of attack any- 
where, and the whole must be made self-supporting. Skilled 
engineers should therefore be called in ; but the principles 
will be those given in the preceding chapter, the works to 
be developed if there is time by redoubts in the shooting 
line, or eve a by detached redoubts. In this case it is allow- 
able to place guns within the defences. They stand or fall 
with the garrison. 

Case 2. — ^Advanced Posts in the Field. 

Here we have, by definition, the power of supporting 
such posts by the artillery of the general line. The chief 
feature is, therefore, that the flanks of the post will be well 
swept by fire, and should be as free as possible from all that 
would conceal an enemy after the capture of the village or 
farm, and the rear should as a rule be left open, both to 
facilitate retreat and to make the place untenable by the 
enemy if he carries it. Closed redoubts should be avoided 
for this reason, and means should be accumulated for burn- 
ing the village unless the smoke would blow back on the 
madn body of the deiendeift. Generally speaking, such 
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posts have to be prepared hastily. The first part to be 
prepared is that which fronts towards the enemy, by barricad- 
ing roads, and preparing enclosures. Later, if there is time 
and no fear of presenting fatigued men to a fresh enemy, 
abatis and shelter trenches may be constructed, and the rest 
of the arrangements already described may be carried out. 
The artUlery will be advanced tempoi-arily from the main 
body, and, as usual, retire on the flanks, taking care that no 
works shall be built for it which could later afford cover for 
the enemy. 

Remark that in this case development of frontal fire is 
most important, and the flanks may be left weaker than in 
the first case. Great care must be taken to leave the rear 
open for retreat. 

It will often be that villages in this position will need 
little more than barricading roads and organising the houses 
and streets. 

Case 3. — Posts in the Line of Battle. 

These may be again divided into two : 

A. Posts in the front line. 

B. Posts on the flanks. 

A. Posts in the front Ime. — These may be treated in a 
similar manner to those in Case 2, only the defence of their 
flanks will be confided to the second line of the army. 

B. Posts on the flanks. — In this case the probability of 
a flank attack by the enemy has to be provided against, 
and such a flank attack is sure to be enveloping. It is, 
therefore, necessary to close the village or whatever it may 
be completely, and to develop the defences on the outer 
flank. 

Here we have one of those instances in which defence 
pure and simple becomes not only right, but necessary. The 
force holding the post is of comparatively little importance 
so long as it succeeds in holding it. Oflensive returns 
(counter attacks) must be provided for by the masses of 
troops outside, and the post should continue its defence 
even if the enemy has succeeded in surroundiiig *\\.. 'lYiax^ 
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may come a moment later on when it will be of the utmost 
importance whether such a post remains in friendly hands, 
and troops driven in upon the flank of their own army are 
not only useless but hurtful, for they cause confusion among 
the reserves, who are trying to restore the fortune of the 
day. 

On this subject the battles of the Seven Years' War are 
particularly instructive, especially those of Prague, Leuthen, 
and Kolin. In the first Frederick made a flank march and 
attacked the right of the Austrians, which stood slightly 
thrown back from the rest of the line. It was driven in, and ' 
great confusion ensued, followed by the loss of the battle by 
the army on the defensive. 

At Leuthen the same fate overtook the Austrian left 
flank, again leading to a terrible crush and utter disaster. 
' The troops could not deploy, and stood from 30 to 100 deep, 
played upon by case-shot from the guns, and by the fire 
of Prussian infantry at close quarters.'^ There is hardly 
any worse case for troops than being thus piled together 
in a mass, and the defenders of a post will be better em- 
ployed in continuing to hamper the advance of an enemy 
than in helping to swell such confusion. 

At Kolin, as has already been said, the defence of a wood 
on the Austrian right flank saved the day at a critical moment, 
and in the end, conjoined with other causes, led to the defeat 
of Frederick. 

General Brialmont puts the other side of the question, 
and dreads the loss to the defenders of so many men if a post 
is strongly occupied. But it cannot be stated too often that 
the main idea of a general should be to win a battle, and that 
less men will be lost in a captured village — supposing only a 
strong garrison to be present — than in the retreat of a beaten 
army. Attacks in flank will now be the rule rather than the 
exception, and it is most important that posts arranged there 
for defence should hold out with tenacity, so as to give time 
for the general in chief command to design and carry out new 

^ Military Biographies^ — * Frederick the Great,' by Colonel C. B« 
Brackenhuxy, 
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manoeuvres. The garrison of a post on the flanks should there-^ 
fore he exceptionally strong, amd the defence tenacious, from 
hoicse to house if necessary. 

But the enemy may march completely round the village 
unless prevented. Therefore the line of defence shoidd be 
thrown back at an angle and occupied by guns, which should 
be covered as far as possible from the first bombardment of the 
enemy. If they are driven in by a turning movement, they 
should retire to another position selected beforehand, whence 
they can flank the village and defend its rear. General de 
Brialmont would place these guns in redoubts, but reasons 
have already been given why gims are out of place there ex- 
cept in detached positions. One of the most useful faculties 
of field artillery would be lost — namely, mobility. We are 
not speaking of strong works for permanent, or at least long 
defence, but of a position taken up by an army in which to 
fight a battle. 

We have then a post — say a village — fidly closed, gar- 
risoned, and prepared as explained in Chapter VIII., with 
further positions thrown back from its outer flank. But this 
system should be placed beyond reach of rapid attack, not to 
say surprise. If the country is easy and open, completely 
traversable by troops of the three arms, detachments should 
be thrown well out to front and flanks to watch for and report 
any turning movement on the part of the enemy. If, on the 
contrary, the approaches are narrow and difficult, each one 
should be occupied by a small post well in advance and to 
the flank of the main position. These will fall under Case 1 
(page 112). Under any circumstances cavalry will be needed 
as scouts pushed well out, and in favourable country advanced 
guns will be useful to delay the enemy and force him to deploy 
prematurely. 

With regard to the works to be carried on in preparing 
the village, destroy bridges near at hand, barricade roads 
outside and inside, create a shelter trench outside, and 
organise the whole village completely. Remember that if 
the enemy knows his business he will bring up many ^una 
for the first bombardizieii/;, during which tho g;8ixmoix\>o^^ 
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of trench and village should be held back out of fire. You 
have also to provide against the post being set on fire by 
shells. Abatis and, if possible, inundations should certainly 
be used, and fougasses in front of barricades, &c., where the 
enemy must be held in check for a while. Inner lines or 
keeps will be especially useful, because they are not so much 
exposed to destruction by the enemy's artillery fire. 

Typical Cases. 

It may now be interesting to the student to give two 
typical forms taken from the work of the most renowned 
engineer of the day — General Brialmont, ' La Fortification 
du Champ de Bataille.' And if some criticisms are appended 
in the form of notes, it is to be understood that Greneral de 
Brialmont treats the question from the point of a great 
engineer who has at his command all the means and engineer- 
ing talent required, rather than according to the ideas of this 
book, which is intended more for the use of the other arms 
of the service, and even militia and volunteers. For instance, 
the Belgian engineer makes free use of redoubts when, by 
the nature of our studies, we cannot contemplate anything 
which requires heavy working parties at particular points, and 
plenty of engineer ofScers and men. 

General Brialmont considers two cases which, he believes, 
contain within themselves the assistance required by the 
student for nearly all instances (Plate XVI., Figs. 2 and 3). 
His explanations which follow are given in nearly his own 
words. 

First Case.— Plate XVI., Fig. 2. 

A village situated in a plain. The villages which cover the 
front of an army often meet this case. 

Nature of mlldge. — The village which has to be fortified 
stands on ground nearly level. It has great length in the 
direction of the road A, perpendicularly to the line of battle, 
and its flanks have no solid combinations or walled enclosures 
which could serve as elements in a part of the enceinte. 
Between x and y the buildings are fewer ; those which exist 
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• 

should be burnt or demolisbed, so as to diminish the extent 
that has to be occupied, and to clear a zone open to the action 
of musketry fire and case. 

Front defences. — The road A will be enfiladed beyond the 
point T, and the flanks of the small group of houses, &c., y z, 
will be swept by means of redoubts^ 1 and 2. Between 
these redoubts a trench will be constructed. In the centre of 
this trench a battery for four guns ^ will be built, with the 
object of defending the front of the village conjointly with 
the artillery of the two redoubts (1 and 2). Redoubt 1 en- 
filades the road d, and redoubt 2 covers with oblique fire the 
road c. 

Defence of right fUmk, — The right flank will be protected 
by the line of defence 7, 8, 9, with zigzag trace. 

Defence of left flank, — The left flank being covered by a 
small wood of well-grown trees, a line of abatis should be 
established.^ It will be watched and defended by the in- 
fantry in the redans 3 and 4. Care must be taken to leave 
a free space of at least a hundred yards between that line 
and the interior edge of the wood to facilitate the movements 
of troops and the play of musketry. 

Bear of village. — The rear of the village will remain 
open. 

Syj^plementary defences. — If there are not, in the line of 

' The redoubts supposed to be used are ' closed,' that is, defended in 
rear by a parapet and ditch with a mere opening for entry and exit of 
the garrison — ^that opening to be well guarded. For the question of the 
use of redoubts see the latter part of this chapter. 

' I cannot agree that this is a place for guns. Houses are left 
standing in front of them at less than 150 yards. Those houses would 
interrupt their field of fire when the enemy is stiU distant, and when he 
is near the guns would be exposed'at very short range to the fire of 
individual riflemen under cover. Every round fired by the enemy's 
artillery against them would strike the village somewhere. The guns 
would be better placed well forward at first, then^retiring to a position 
on a flank. For the question of guns in redoubts see the latter part of 
this chapter. 

3 Unless it is supposed that the greater part of the wood has been 
^t down for abatis, its outer edge should be occupied. 
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battle, redoubts and batteries which thoroughly protect the 
flanks and gorge of the village, redoubts 5 and 6 should be 
constructed, and an epaulment established at f to enfilade 
with two or three guns the road A, which is the chief exit 
from the village. These redoubts and the battery f will form 
besides excellent supports for the exterior reserve, destined 
to arrest the enemy when attempting to issue from the 
village.^ 

Space behind outer line. — In order that the defence of the 
trenches and redoubts which compose the exterior line of 
defence should be efficacious, there must be a free space be- 
tween these works and the agglomeration formed by the 
houses, hedges, and other enclosures. 

Freedom for co^mter attach — It is necessary to satisfy the 
important condition of not hampering the march of the columns 
when it becomes necessary to take the ofifensive. For this 
purpose the road a, which debouches on the head of the 
village, and the road d, which debouches on the right flank, 
may be left free. As for the road c, which debouches on 
the left, it can be reached, without traversing the village, 
by passing along the line of abatis. 

Barricades. — All the communications, except roads a, b, 
and D, will be barricaded. 

Swpports to outer line. — To reinforce when necessary the 
shooting line in trenches or retrenchments, supports must be 
placed in the trenchesy or behind the first houses and walls of 
the enclosures situated in proximity to the points where those 
supports are to go in case of attack.* The retreat of the 
supports will be facilitated by opening communications across 
hedges and enclosures, as shown in the plan by dotted lines. 
These communications should lead to the position of the 
interior reserve. 

Interior reserve. — In large villages the interior reserve will 
be divided into parts.* In the present case it will occupy the 

1 See latter part of this chapter for question of redoubts. 

* Better in the trenches when the enemy approaches to assault, but 
not distributed at first. 

' And partly assigned to the sections into which the village will be 
divided. 
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cemetery of the church h and the open space c outside that 
building. 

The keep. — The walls of the cemetery will be loopholed, 
and in the left angle will be placed two pieces of artillery/ 
to enfilade a part of the road a. The church will be put in 
a state of defence. When it has to be evacuated, the troops 
which occupy it will retire by the road b, in order not to 
mask the fire of the battery / enfilading the road a. 

Defence of hmises, — In order to arrest the enemy as long 
as possible in the principal street, the most solid houses 
should be occupied by infantry, and a quantity of material 
should be accumulated close to them in order to form barri- 
cades rapidly. 

Exterior reserve. — ^This, composed of three battalions of 
infantry and four squadrons of cavalry, will establish a part 
of its force behind the village and a part behind the little 
wood. 

Retreat of the shooting line. — When the troops occupying 
the trenches can resist no longer, they will retire behind the 
hedges and enclosures which form the outer defences of the 
Tillage itself, and there, joined by their supports,^ make 
further resistance, retiring finally by communications through 
the farms, and joining the inner reserve, which will defend 
itself post by post with the greatest obstinacy. 

Counter Attack. — The outer reserve will intervene at this 
moment,^ either to repulse the troops which will attack the 
redoubt, or to arrest the columns debouching from the vil- 
lage, or to attack in flank those which endeavour to turn it. 

Prolongation of Front. — If it is considered advisable to in- 
crease the importance of the frontal fire, the head of the 
village will be widened by the shelter trenches ik and Im, 
or even trenches for riflemen may be constructed in front of 
the redoubts. 

^ Again artillery doubtful, but machine guns very useful. 

* The supports should have already fought in the shooting line. 

s This seems a little late, but better late than never. 
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Seccmd Case.— Plate XVI., Fig. 2. 

A village traversed by a stream of water, and commanded on 
the enemy's side by dangerous heights. To this category 
belong sometimes the villages which serve to strengthen 
the flanks of an army, and those which form the outer 
line of winter quarters and cantonments. 

Nature of village. — Let us suppose that it is required to 
prepare a village traversed by a stream, which forms the line 
of defence to winter quarters. The ground beyond the stream 
rises steeply to the plateau m n, which commands the group 
of buildings. 

First principle, — It will be recognised at once that no 
defence of the village is possible unless the plateau is strongly 
occupied. 

Works on plateau. — Redoubts 1 and 2 ^ will be con- 
structed with their faces so disposed as to cover with their 
fire roads a and b and the slopes of the ground. The trees 
bordering the roads will be cut down and used to form a line 
of abatis, the approach to which will be defended by redoubts, 
and entrenchments between the redoubts. 

Right Jlank. — The right of the village will be covered by 
a trench, 7, 8, 9, 10. The branch 7-8 * will receive three or 
four guns, to play upon the declivity of ground on the left of 
the road b. After the salient at 7 the trench traverses the 
valley of the stream. At the point h a dam produces an in- 
undation up to the contours 4*00, and makes the road c 
impracticable. 

Left flaTik. — The left of the village will be protected by 
similar entrenchments. On account of the importance of 
road D, and to bring under fire that road and the crest of the 
plateau to the left of redoubt 2,* another redoubt. No. 3, 
will be constructed. To right and left of redoubt 3 a line of 

1 See discussion of redoubts later on in this chapter. 

2 Would not these guns be better placed behind the inundation ? 
The difference in range would only be about 160 yards, and they could 
hold their ground much longer. 

3 See discussion of redoubts later on in this chapter. 
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abatis will be formed with trees cut from the small wood 
near at hand. This line will be flanked by redoubts 3 
and 4. 

Defefnce of gorge, — Redoubts 4 and 5, and the trenches 
rst which unite them, will defend the gorge of the village. 
Though the portion situated beyond the stream is the more 
exposed, yet, because the army is far off, the enemy might 
send one of his columns to the other side to attack the gorge, 
while the bulk of his force was directed against redoubts 1 
and 2. For this reason the gorge must be entrenched with 
as much care as the flanks. 

ComrmimicaUons. — The usual communications for the re- 
tirement of the shooting line and defenders of the first 
houses will be made ; but there is a marked difference as to 
the general communications between Case 1 and Case 2. In 
Case 1 the village, being in the front of a line of battle, 
should be covered by a line of works with large intervals, 
which render easy the exit and entry of columns. For the 
same reason the principal streets remain open. In Case 2, 
where the village is occupied by a detached part which is 
intended to dispute the ground as long as possible, the same 
precautions are not needed. The most exposed parts will be 
covered by a continuous line of obstacles, and all the streets 
will be b^ricaded. Openings should only be left at the part 
where succour might arrive. 

Keep, — The choice of the keep requires some remarks. 
The church, h^ is too near the point of attack to constitute a 
good redoubt. The town hall, situated in the market-place, 
C; would be more suitable, but it would fail to command 
the two bridges which are necessary for the defence. It is 
therefore preferable to prepare the factory d, which com- 
mands one of the bridges, and the group of houses i i, which 
commands the other. ^ 

Even then, if the enemy, as must be expected, has artil- 
lery to support his attack^ these two posts cannot resist long. 
Therefore it is proposed to create a redoubt, stronger and 

1 If the village is divided into sections, the church and town hall 
will form the keeps of two sections. 
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easier to defend, by uniting redoubts 4 and 5 with a re- 
trenchment, u V Wy commanding the interior of the village. 



After giving these two cases, General Brialmont proceeds 
to remark that they would undergo important modifications 
if villages had to be fortified which, as in the suburbs of 
Paris (or commonly in England), have close to them country 
seats and parks surrounded by strong walls. In that case 
such buildings, when situated on the flanks or in the rear of 
the village, would be used as part of the main defences, be- 
cause they are least exposed to the enemy's artillery fire. 
These defences .would be connected and strengthened by 
trenches and abatis ; and only those buildings would be ab- 
solutely given up as useless which are situated in full front 
of the village, where, General Brialmont thinks, earth en- 
trenchments supported by redoubts should be used exclu- 
sively. 

The Question of Bedoubts, 

The question of the use of redoubts has been much dis- 
cussed of late years, and perhaps the best way of putting it 
is by imagining a conversation between two officers who may 
be called A. and B. 

A speaks. Let us first, as skilled soldiers, agree to clear 
the ground in front of our positions, and I hope we may 
find that in so doing we shall soon be able to come to 
decisive opinions, even though we may agree to differ in the 
end. 

B speaks. Willingly. If you will be so good as to begin, 
I will call a halt when I can go no further with you. 

A. Well, then, we probably agree that most of the old 
systems of lines, with their angles, their bastions, and their 
curtains, and even the later modifications of these — in short, 
the proposals of such writers as Kogniat, Laisn^, and De 
PidoU — are not suitable for the present day. 

B. Agreed ; I will even go further, and say that a simple 
shelter trench as nearly as possible fronting the enemy with 
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guns at commanding points would form a better defence in 
our days of breechloaders than any of these elaborate systems 
based on the idea of a bastioned trace, which is now as dead 
as Queen Anne. 

A. May we also take for granted that the frontal fire of 
good infantry, partly covered and resting their rifles on some- 
thing which steadies them, requires no flanking so long as the 
enemy cannot approach without being seen ? 

B. Agreed. 

A, And that artillery can defend its own front against 
infantry advancing from a distance, provided the ground 
be open? 

B. Yes. It is only in England that the fact is ever 
disputed, probably because they have never known what it 
is to be under the fire of a line of rifled guns well served, 
nor have they ever used in action more than a battery or two 
of rifled guns at a time against troops in the open field. 

A, It follows, then, does it not, that, provided we can 
strengthen its flanks sufficiently, a straight line of infantry 
and artillery can make itseU practically invulnerable to 
frontal attack over open country in a few minutes ? 

B. Yes, provided you can find ground really open. 

A, Now we begin to approach points of contention. 
Will you admit that one of the special features of field 
artillery is its mobility, and that we should beware of 
sacrificing freedom of movement unless for some great and 
unquestionable advantage ? 

B, Admitted without demur, provided you admit also that 
a * great and unquestionable advantage ' the other way may 
be stronger than the advantage of mobility. For instance, in 
a fortress the guns have not much mobility. 

A. Quite so, but we are talking of armies in the field, 
not of fortresses. 

B, But field forts or redoubts are of the same nature as 
fortresses. 

A, That is why I am inclined to object to their general 
use. 

B, To bring us clpser still, I will give up the forts with 
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their flank defence, but I cannot give up redoubts. They 
would be of great value in covering the front and flanks of 
a line of battle. 

A. Before discussing that point please give me your ideas 
as to what the redoubts should be exactly. 

B. The first of all considerations is that they should be 
closed T^orks, because otherwise an enemy who had pene- 
trated the general line could carry them easily at the gorge, 
and it is just when such penetration has occurred that 
redoubts are most required to fire at the enemy in flank and 
rear. 

A, Pardon me for interrupting you for a moment, but is 
it not a little dangerous to fire rearwards, considering that the 
range and power of modem weapons might cause them to do 
the same damage to your own troops which they are expected 
to do to an enemy's supports and reserves % 

B. There is something in your objection, but at least the 
flanking fire remains, and that has great effect. But to 
resume my ideas on redoubts. They should be of consider- 
able size, to hold not less than half a battalion ; they should 
be as flat as possible in outline, so as to give a heavy frontal 
fire ; and I disagree with those modem tacticians whom I admit 
to be a majority, and whose opinion is that artillery should not 
be placed in redoubts. 

A, If redoubts are to be freely used I agree that they 
should be large, although by that means you seem to shut 
up many troops who will all be captured unless the army 
rolls back the attack before long, and the redoubts will soon 
become useless if the retreat is rapid. For that reason I 
should use them very sparingly, to avoid locking troops up in 
works which, if carried by a rush, are not only completely 
lost with their garrisons, but become capable of strengthening 
the enemy against a counter attack. I agree in objecting to 
sharp angles, but I am at one with the majority of modem 
tacticians in desiring to keep the guns outside except in rare 
cases. And first, with regard to the general use of redoubts, 
/ hold that they present themselves as special features on 
which the enemy can coixcenttatQ V\& ^^^wtion, and that 
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unleas much tune and troable can be taken to establish 
bomb-proof cover, a long range artillery fire will render 
them untenable. When Plevna is quoted, which was not a 
line of battle but a fortified camp with works all round, held 
by an army more numerous at first than that of the E.us- 
sians, people forget with what comparative ease other Turkish 
redoubts were carried. At the very beginning of the war 
the Shipka works fell after a comparatively feeble defence, 
and towards the end Skobeleff stormed the entrenched camp 
at the foot of that pass, even without a previous bombard- 
ment. In Asia positions were captured by assault continually. 
KaTB fell to a night attack, and if Plevna resisted long on 
account of its favourable situation and gallant defence, the 
works on the road to Sofia were captured by Greneral 
Crourko. Gromi-Dubnik had four redoubts armed with guns ; 
they were carried by assault. Telisch, again, was occupied 
by from 4,000 to 5,000 Turks and three guns. The Russians 
brought 72 guns to bear on it, and the garrison capitulated. 
Another fortified position at Dolni Dubnik, after two hours' 
bombardment, was abandoned by the troops which occupied 
it ; and if Plevna itself held out, it was only because it was 
made into a closed series of strong works which shut the 
Turks in a trap, and caused their final capitulation. It is 
true that they held out longer than Mack at Ulm, but his 
fate was theirs at last. The point is that if you fortify an 
army with redoubts and so on, you destroy its mobility. 
Unless your redoubts and lines are tremendously strong 
they will fall to bombardment or assault, or the enemy will 
turn your position. If you encircle yourself, as at Plevna, 
you may resist longer, but your whole army will at last be 
taken prisoners. 

B. But surely your argument would go to prove more than 
you wish. If you object to a free use of redoubts on an ordi- 
nary battle-field, how can you accept the preparation of posts 
as part of yoiu: programme 1 

A. To begin with, the farms, villages, and so forth are 
there, and half an hour's work makes them begin to be 
defensible ; while redoubts, to be really &txoi\:g, T^u^^^oax^ 
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work for some days. Feeble redoubts are quite useless. 
Shelter trenches with no pretension would be better. Then 
to fortify a position is to anchor your army instead of 
keeping it mobile, and you leave all the initiative to the 
enemy. Frederick marched on such positions and attacked 
their flanks obliquely. Napoleon sometimes produced his 
moral effects by sending a corps or division in rear ; but all 
great generals have chosen the part of aggression if they 
felt at all e^trong enough. The whole moral tone is altered 
if you sit down and fortify. But, as I said before, the 
villages and houses are there, they give comfortable quarters 
to the troops at all times, and if you don't use them the 
enemy will. 

But I admit that there are cases for redoubts, such as 
lines covering a capital and with flanks secured, or possibly 
to defend the flanks or one flank of an army ; in short, 
wherever permanent fortifications would be useful if you 
had time to construct them. For instance, if England were 
invaded or likely to be invaded, London ought to be sur- 
rounded by a chain of redoubts to save it from a coup de 
main ; but if the whole system of defence were based on 
defensive positions and field redoubts instead of a mobile army 
manoeuvring in the field, I should consider the game as good 
as lost. 

B. Perhaps we do not differ so much as you think. We 
will sum up this branch of the question afterwards. Meanwhile 
I understand you to object to placing field artillery in redoubts 
where such exist. Will you say why ? 

A. The first objection is that the action of the two arms 
is different, and that when one is at its best, relatively, the 
other is at its worst, so that to bind the two always together 
is to sacrifice one to the other at all ranges. 

B. But you will admit that if the artillery has overhead 
cover, it also can work with effect at short ranges ? 

A . Certainly ; but, at close range, infantry occupying 
the same space would deliver quite as telling a fire, and 
would he better able to repel assault by mounting on the 
parapet. 
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B, We have our inner reserve for the hand-to-hand work. 

A, Yes, but if infantry will do as well, why take the 
guns from their movable work ? They cannot fire when the 
infantry is on the parapet in front of them, and might be of 
much more use a thousand yards off on the flank crushing 
the enemy's supports and reserves. And at least you will 
allow that, at long range, the infantry will be suffering un- 
necessarily from the fire drawn on them by the action of the 
artillery. 

B, I do not propose that the artillery in the redoubts 
should engage the enemy at long range, but only when he is 
near and the infantry is engaged. 

A, Then you lose all those guns in the redoubts for the 
early combat of the artillery lines. You will perhaps say 
that a few guns matter little, but I am of a different opinion. 
If once 3J0U allow the enemy's artillery to have a distinct 
preponderance over yours, you are in a fair way to lose the 
position. And in that artillery combat every gun tells. Thus 
you are sacrificing artillery power at the early stages for a 
very doubtful advantage at short range. 

B. Surely you admit the moral support which guns fur- 
nish to infantry ? I have heard you say that they serve to 
anchor the infantry. 

A, True, but the infantry are here anchored by the 
redoubt, and would be better pleased to see the artillery 
fire fianking them and sweeping the enemy from the front 
at the most critical moment, than to find the guns ceasing 
fire during the assault. 

Another point I wish to make is that, though the fire 
of an artillery line is terrific, the action of three or four guns, 
or even a battery of six, is comparatively insignificant, and 
produces very slight effect. The same guns joined to a mass 
outside would be of far more service. Or if the particular 
spot is small, and you wish to occupy it with artillery, then 
I should say place your guns in a special battery, and let 
them be protected by infantry outside, in shelter trenches or 
rifle pits. 

B. It is part of my design that if there is to \>e «k^ Vi\3k% 
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range firing of the artillery, the infantry will for that time 
be outside, as you say, but return to repel the final assault. 

A. It will not have a very good moral effect on them to 
watch the redoubt suffering from a concentrated fire of 
shells, and then be called to retire from their own lines and 
enter that dangerous place. If you keep them in rear it 
would be different, but I would far rather have emplace- 
ments for the guns ; let them take their share of knocking 
about, and then, at the critical moment, bring the infantry 
up, not into the gun emplacements, but on the flanks, or even 
in front, provided they do not mask the guns. By this 
means the fire will be turned away from the artillery, and if 
the affair is evidently lost it will have a chance of getting 
away to take up another position and protect the retreat of 
the infantry. If it is in a redoubt with the infantry, it can 
never get away at all. , 

B, I think there is not much more to be said on the sub- 
ject, or at least we have skimmed the cream of the contro- 
versy. We are fairly agreed that redoubts may be abused, 
but that there are certain uses for them, and that artillery 
should only be placed in them occasionally. General Brial- 
mont, who is the great advocate for the double occupation, 
against the general opinion of tacticians, states certain cases 
in which artillery may occupy redoubts with infantry. Shall 
I give them ? 

A, Yes, please ; state them one by one, and I will see if I 
agree. 

B. First — ' When the redoubt occupies an important point 
near which artillery cannot find a suitable position for its 
batteries.' 

A. If there is a redoubt and artillery ought to be on the 
spot, and cannot be anywhere else near at hand ! Why, that 
is as much as to say, ' If ai-tillery absolutely must be there, 
then it must ; ' but the great engineer would still have to 
show that the infantry must be there, and nowhere else. 

B. Second — ' When it serves as support to the flank of a 
position, and can see clearly the ground over which the 
enemy must advance to attack or turn that flank.' 
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A, Again an excellent reason for artillery being at that 
spot, but no proof whatever that infantry should be in the 
same work. 

B. Third — ' When the redoubt is established in rear or 
on the flank of an important village which has to be defended 
foot by foot.' And General Brialmont explains, * In the 
last case, if the redoubts only contained infantry, they could 
neither hinder the enemy traversing the village nor establish- 
ing himself there. The presence of two or three guns in a 
closed work will then oblige the assailant to carry that work 
before going further, which will augment the difficulties and 
duration of the action.' 

A, Here I am agreed. The redoubt will not be exposed 
to long-range bombardment, and the whole defence is of the 
same nature as that of a fortress on a small scale. There is 
here no question of manoeuvres, and the artillery which 
must stand or fall with the place will not suffer by being 
shut up. 

B. Fourth — * When a redoubt has to be established far 
from the line of battle, either to command a fold of ground 
or an important approach, or else to guard a defile, or per- 
haps to flank a slope which the enemy's troops must pass 
over before attacking the position.' 

A. Should such a case occur, and gims are required 
for the purpose, they should be placed in a work and 
protected by infantry ; but I should be sorry to say that 
I see any special reason here why infantry must necessarily 
be within the same redoubt as the guns. In many cases the 
best spot for the artillery would not be best for the infantry. 
Let each support the other according to the characteristics 
of its own arm. 

B. Fifth — * Very often, also, it will be useful to establish 
Some pieces in the redoubts, which serve as supports to that 
part of the position which the enemy has most interest in 
forcing (whether because it commands the field of battle, or 
because, from there, the troops deployed right and left can 
be taken in flank or reverse).' 

A. There is here no proof whatever that tlci© ^iv& >nqvj\!^ 
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not be better employed in the general artillery line, or in 
banking such redoubts from outside. 

B. Well, the fact is that I have been all along using the 
arguments of General Brialmont, and, perhaps, in a half- 
hearted ^ay. He should have been here to speak for himself. 

A. He deserves every respect, but, if it came to ranging 
authorities, I should have on my side almost all the best 
men who have fought in the wars of the last twenty years, 
and should leave them to fight their own battle with him. 

New Type of British Redoubt — To meet the cases where re- 
doubts for infantry are necessary — ^for instance, in positions 
for battle-fields when there is time for their preparation, or 
for defence of a city which has no permanent fortifications — 
the Eoyal Engineers have designed a new type, which seems to 
meet most of the objections to the old forms, and is certainly 
the best pattern which I have yet seen. It offers little target 
to an enemy, requires no flank defences, has no ' dead' spaces, 
affords plenty of opportunity for concealed obstacles, and has 
good bombproof cover. The following description is taken 
textually from the professional papers of the Royal Engineers, 
with the kind permission of the writer. It will be observed 
that no guns are provided for within the redoubt, though it 
may protect the flank of a line of guns, long or short. 

SEMI-PERMANENT INFANTRY REDOUBTS. 
By Major G. R. Walker, R.E. 

(^For section see Plate XlX.y in pocket.^ 

' It having become desirable to design works of a semi- 
permanent type, which might be constructed in a short 
time, to occupy positions for which permanent works, though 
designed, had not been commenced, or where something less 
than permanent works were considered to be suflicient to 
meet the necessities of the defence, it was decided to seek 
for the solution of the problem by the construction of purely 
musketry redoubts, commanding at close range batteries of 
Biege type in which the deiendera' guns should be mounted. 
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* The conditions to be fulfilled were considered to be — 

* (a) The greatest possible development of musketry 
(including machine guns) fire from the redoubts, combined 
with the best possible obstacle to assault, efficient cover for 
the defenders, and the minimum of exposure of the work to 
distant view and fire. 

*■ (h) The maximum amount of protection for the batteries 
outside, both by musketry fire from the redoubts, and by 
the provision of an obstacle sufficient to protect them from 
assault. 

* The fulfilment of condition (a) was sought for by — 
*(1) Tracing the redoubt in the form of a long and 

narrow oblong, with the corners rounded off ; the length, in 
any particular case, to be adapted to the proposed garrison ; 
the whole of the parapets, unencumbered with guns, being 
available for musketry fire ; the width so designed as to afford, 
in plan, as small a mark as possible to the enemy's fire, while 
allowing sufficient space for the bombproofs required to 
shelter the garrison. The section given in the Plate shows 
the least depth that is considered suitable. The cover for the 
garrison, constructed as shown beneath the parados, is 
primarily intended for the shelter of the men in action, but 
it also affords cover from the inclemency of the weather. In 
winter the casemates may be temporarily closed in rear with 
any materials which are available, and stoves might be 
added ; but no attempt has been made to provide permanent 
barracks fitted with all the requirements of civilisation. The 
troops would, as a rule, live in tents, or otherwise, outside 
the work, in rear, and the work need only be fully manned 
when attack was anticipated ; and as for such a position an 
outer reserve would be indispensable, this arrangement would 
present no difficulty. 

* (2) The profile is arranged so as to get rid of all dead 
spaces in the ditch, and to bring the material obstacle to 
assault under direct fire from the parapet while effectually 
covering it from the enemy's artillery fire. The section will 
show that this is done by prolonging the superior slope of one- 
sixth to the front (in the form of a glacis), \ia\>\\ \\. T«w3ti«s^ ^ 
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depth of about ten feet below the natural level of the ground, 
and by placing in the ditch thus formed an iron palisade, leav- 
ing the counterscarp at the natural slope of the earth, and con- 
structing a small glacis, to increase the cover for the palisade. 
Inside the work there is good shelter behind the front para- 
pet. The parados, which is of the same height as the crest, 
and has a gentle slope in front, affords cover to the bomb- 
proofs, which are protected against high angle fire with iron 
rails, two feet of concrete, and about five feet of earth ; the 
rear parapet is kept as low as is consistent with its obtaining 
a view of the ground in rear, in order to make the most of 
the protection afforded by the parados. 

' The command of the whole work is reduced to the 
minimum consistent with the defence of the ground in front 
by musketry fire, with the object of rendering it as in- 
conspicuous as possible. 

* The fulfilment of condition (h) includes — 

*(1) The protection of the batteries by the fire of the 
redoubt. On this point it is only necessary to say that 
their defence, supposing the maximum development of mus- 
ketry fire from the redoubt to be attained, depends solely on 
the full exposure to fire from the redoubt of the batteries 
themselves, and of the approaches to them, and is therefore 
simply a case of judicious adaptation to the ground for any 
given site. 

' (2) The protection of the batteries, by means of an 
eflBcient obstacle, against sudden assault seems to be of 
suflicient importance to demand, not only the preparation of 
field obstacles, as far as may be possible, when the necessity 
for defence arises, but also the extension in front of the 
batteries of the iron palisade proposed for the redoubts, and 
this more especially in positions where natural obstacles do 
not exist, and the means of creating abatis, &c., are not at 
hand. 

' A design for the occupation of a given position at one of 
our fortresses has lately been prepared on the principles 
sketched above, and has been partially carried out ; and as 
the matter has excited some public attention, and been 
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made the subject of comment, both in the public press and 
also in the " Corps Journal," a description of the work and of 
its construction may be found of interest to the corps. 

* The position to be occupied is on the left of a line of 
defence, where its rests on a large river, forming a secure 
flank, the ground selected for the site being a tolerably well- 
defined spur running down close to the river, and about at 
right angles to its direction. The frontal space available is 
about 600 yards, and the ground in front of the position is 
open and well exposed to fire. For this position the 
approved design takes the form of two distinct musketry 
redoubts of the form described above, and of sections similar 
to the typical one shown in the Plate attached. Each of 
these redoubts is completely surrounded by the iron palisade 
which forms the chief material obstacle to assault, and 
commands a full view of the ground on all sides, including 
the ridge about 400 yards long between them, upon which 
both can cross their fire. In rear of the crest of this ridge it 
is intended to cut out of the natural ground the batteries for 
the heavy guns which may be required to oppose the enemy's 
siege batteries. The guns are intended to fire just over the 
natural crest, the artificial parapet being reduced to a 
minimum for guns, and being altogether absent in the case 
of howitzers. The fall of the ground to the rear of the ridge 
is suitable for this construction, and batteries thus formed 
will be quite invisible, and in the duel between them and 
the besieger's first position batteries the latter will only have 
the advantage of the knowledge of the probable positions on 
plan occupied by the defence batteries. In order to secure 
these batteries from assault, the front ditches of the redoubts 
are connected by a similar ditch, with iron palisade all along 
the front of the batteries, this ditch being defended by 
musketry tire from the flanks of the redoubts, and from 
trenches between the batteries. The batteries are thus only 
assailable by parties passing round the flanks of the redoubts, 
and taking them in rear, as long as the palisade remains 
intact, and it is thought that it will be very difficult to breach 
it. On this point, however, experiments are being carried 
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out this year at Lydd. The group of works is designed for a 
garrison of half a battalion of infantry, exclusive of the men 
required for working the heavy guns. 

' Such being, in brief, the design, it was decided to have 
the left redoubt executed by civil labour, as an experiment 
to determine the possibility of getting such works thrown up, 
on an emergency, by civil contractors, with but very slight 
supervision from the Royal Engineers ; the supposition being 
that a large number of hasty defences might have to be 
erected simultaneously when, owing to other contingencies, 
but few oflScers would be available to superintend, and there 
would be no soldiers to execute the works. 

' The contract for the redoubt was given to the district 
contractor, the conditions being that the work was to be 
completed in one month from the date of giving the order. 
The iron palisade was supplied directly from the makers, 
Messrs. Morton and Co., and the rails for covering the bomb- 
proofs were provided by the War Department. 

*The work was commenced in June last, and was 
completed according to contract in exactly 31 working days. 
The men worked in two reliefs of eight hours each, and 
about 150 per relief was the maximum number employed 
on the excavation of which the bulk of the work consisted. 
The bombproofs were completed on the 21st day. 

* Without going into details it may safely be asserted 
that the work could certainly have been constructed in 21 
days, if not in a shorter time ; but to ensure this being done 
by a civil contractor a large bonus will have to be paid, as 
the cost of the work increases very rapidly with the speed of 
execution. 

'The contractor, who took the job at a lump sum of 
1,800L, states that he spent 2,3002. in wages alone, which 
excess was due to the high pressure at which the work was 
carried on. The greater part of the work was done with 
hand-barrows, horses and carts being used to a small extent, 
but no steam-power. 

*Time was lost by not carrying out the excavation 
simultaneously on the whole circuit of the redoubt ; but to do 
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this would have necessitated shifting some of the earth twice, 
and would therefore have caused extra expense, which from 
the contractor's point of view was undesirable. In times of 
real emergency the way to get such work done rapidly would 
apparently be to increase the rate to be paid in a high ratio 
for every day saved. 

* Looking at the section, it seems possible to complete the 
whole of the work in 14 working days. 

' It should be noticed that the position of this redoubt 
offered the greatest possible facilities for supply of materials 
and for carrying on the works, as it is close to a railway sta- 
tion, with good road and water communication near at hand, 
and within a short distance there is a large town. There was 
also a sufficient supply of water in a well on the site, and the 
soil throughout was exceptionally easy. 

' In situations where these facilities do not exist the time 
stated above might be found too short, but proper provision 
being made for the timely supply of stores and materials, 
and with efficient organisation and supervision of labour, a 
month should be sufficient for the construction of such a 
work in this country in all possible cases. 

*If, however, a number of such works had to be con- 
structed suddenly in one locality, the problem becomes much 
more difficult, and more time would undoubtedly be required, 
owing to the difficulty of accumulating, at short notice, 
the large amount of materials and labour which would be 
necessary. 

* The provision of the iron palisade would take longer than 
this, as Messrs. Morton took six weeks to provide the 
quantity required for this one redoubt. 

* The whole cost of such a work as the one described, for 
a garrison of 200 men, may be taken roughly at 2,900^. if 
constructed under high pressure, and at 2,2502. if carried out 
in the ordinary time allowed to civil contractors. 

* The advantages which may be claimed for this design are 
as follows : those which belong to semi-permanent works in 
general — viz. comparative cheapness and rapidity of construc- 
tion as compared with permanent works, with the strategical 
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advantages which follow, and which need not be discussed 
here, being already well known ; plus those which are due 
to the design of this particular work, the essence of which 
lies in the fact of the security of the redoubts from distant 
fire, owing to their inconspicuousness, and from the flatness 
of the exposed slopes, and their suitability for the develop- 
ment of musketry fire, combined with security from assault, 
which guarantees the efficient protection of the heavy gun 
batteries between them. 

' That they possess the special advantage of inconspicuous- 
ness is a fact that any officer can see for himself, it being 
quite impossible to distinguish the work already built from 
the surrounding ground at 1,000 yards. 

' The difficulty of injuring flat earth-slopes of this kind 
by artillery fire is so well known as to need no argument 
here. 

* The plan of the work, and the allotment of the whole of 
the parapet to musketry, insures a large development of fire, 
while the section equally assures its eflectiveness (there being 
no dead ground) ; the security against assault due to the iron 
palisade, supplemented as it would be, in time of war, by 
every device of the engineer, may be considered very efficient, 
though no doubt inferior to a properly concealed and flanked 
escarp. 

* It cannot be doubted that the heavy guns mounted as 
proposed will be more difficult to hit than if placed in the 
necessarily limited well-defined space of a fort, permanent 
or semi-permanent, and they will be as effective ; the only 
question then is, are they sufficiently protected ? This again, 
in the long run, reduces itself to the old question of money 
versiis men. K the works, of whatever design, are made 
perfectly secure against assault, the number of the defenders 
can be reduced, but the cost of the works, and the time 
required for their execution, must necessarily be largely 
increased. The use of works of this type will necessitate 
larger garrisons for fortresses than in the case of permanent 
detached forts similarly designed. 

' Whenever the ground occupied by ^eld works ia not too 
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steep (and steep ground should, wherever possible, always be 
avoided) the suitability of this type of section seems to be 
obvious, as it gets rid of the hitherto insuperable difficulty 
of the defence of the ditches of field works. The semi- 
permanent section given in the drawing would, of course, 
be much too large for ordinary field works, but there would 
be little difficulty in designing a section, on suitable ground, 
for which the labour would not be excessive.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

ATTACK OF HOUSES, FARMS, AND VILLAGES. 

Reconaaissance : its methods, aod points to be observed — Means of pro- 
curing information — Best way to deal with fortified post is to let it 
alone if possible — The attack of advanced post — Example faults at 
Tashkessen — Always have strong advanced guard to deal with ad- 
vanced posts — First action of artillery and first artillery position — 
First infantry advance — At what range commence fire — Question of 
long range infantry fire discussed — Points of agreement and disagree- 
ment — Cases in modern war — St. Privat checked but did not rout 
Prussians — Gomy Bougarovo, Turks repulsed and ruined at 
short range — General principle, use artillery to save infantry both 
in defence and attack — Therefore avoid long range fire — Formation 
of the attack — General principles — Modem attack formation — 
General Dragomirov's modification for attack of work adopted here 
— Avoid lifeless formula; — General rules for details of attack — 
Artillery fire — First infantry advance — Further infantry advance 
— Chain closes to about 200 yards — Main body over it — ^Vulnera- 
bility of diff^erent formations — Attack pushed home — Destruction of 
obstacles. 

The principles of the formation of troops in their deploy- 
ment and first advance will be treated hereafter (Chap. XI. 
et seq.). In this chapter we shall suppose that the posts to 
be attacked are isolated, or, at any rate, that they do not 
form part of an extended line of battle. The movements of 
the attacking force previous to its arrival near the post will 
only be indicated generally. 

Recontiaissance, — Though liberties may sometimes be taken 
with an enemy of known physical, moral, or intellectual in- 
feriority, it is never wise to do so, be it only for the bad 
habits thus taught to officera and meiv. la. \vo caaa ^kould a 
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chance be thrown away from mere carelessness. It is the 
more necessary to insist on this because, curiously enough, 
the English army has always had a reputation for neglecting 
those small carefulnesses in war which have great effects on 
the successful choice of plans, and especially on the losses 
suffered in actions. The first step towards successful attack 
is to learn as accurately as possible what has to be attacked. 
The knowledge will be gained partly by spies and country 
people, partly by reconnaissance. 

Sdectioii of Officer. — It is the business of the Intelligence 
Department of an army to secure such information as can be 
obtained from outside, and to supply maps, but there will 
hardly be a case in which it will not be wise to supplement 
this information by inspection on the spot. The officer 
selected for the duty should be well trained and of keen 
intelligence, so that he may be able to deduce reliable con- 
clusions from signs which would tell nothing to the outer 
world. Such training ought to be among the most promi - 
nent features of education at Staff colleges, and for purposes 
of examination nothing would better test the completeness 
of an officer's knowledge. 

General Hints, — ^This is not the place to enter thoroughly 
into the conduct of a reconnaissance, which is a thoroughly 
tactical question.^ But one or two hints may be given* If 
the post to be reconnoitred lies in a hollow, you may expect 
to meet with outposts or, if the post is very small — a farm or 
house — with patrols at least, on the horizon. Perhaps they 
may be avoided if there is time by making a wide circuit. 
The skill of the officer will be shown in avoiding contact with 
these or in laying an ambush for a patrol if prisoners are 
required. The reconnoitring party should be as small as 
is consistent with the execution of the task. If streams 
or other obstacles intervene which can only be crossed 
by bridges, it will be necessary to take in addition the men 
required to hold such bridges or defiles, to facilitate safe 
return. In broken country it has often happened that 

' For some details on this subject see Elements of Tactics^ by Lieut.- 
Col. Shaw, the second volume of this series. 
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a single officer with an orderly has obtained the fullest infor- 
mation. Night covers movements, but sounds are more 
easUy heard. Sometimes, with good fortune, and under cover 
of darkness, officers have approached so close to works as 
actually to measure distances and depth of ditches, but this 
can never be counted upon as more than a hazardous chance . 
It is to be remembered that all arrangements of the defenders 
to intercept small reconnaissances take time and may gene- 
rally be disconcerted by rapidity of movement. If various 
routes are open, do not return by the way that you advanced. 
As a rule, avoid fighting and especially the discharge of fire- 
arms. Let all your movements be based on the idea of doing 
exactly what the enemy is not likely to expect. If you have 
reason to think that you are seen in an exposed position, 
hurry away from it in a direction which you do not mean 
to take afterwards. Send information when you can, and 
especially before attempting any specially dangerous move- 
ment. Let your observations be known to others as well 
as yourself, so that, if you are captured, there may be some- 
one to tell the facts ascertained. If you are cut off by greatly 
superior forces and cannot get through ; if in short you see 
no hope for your party, disperse : somebody may succeed in 
escaping. 

Strong recormaissances. — If the required information can- 
not be obtained by means of small parties, the enemy's out- 
posts must be driven in and the positions they have vacated 
used as vantage-ground for observations. In that case the 
officers in command of artillery and engineers will select 
first positions for guns and observe the weak places for 
attack, the engineer taking account of all things necessary 
for the preparation of the working party. 

Points to be observed. 

A house or farm, — As a defensive house is best situated 
in a hollow, concealed from artillery fire at medium range, 
ascertain — 

Positions from which it can be bombarded at short range, 
especially with the idea of enveloping it if possible. 
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The strength of its walls, and whether they are loop- 
holed. 

The time taken by the defenders to prepare it. This 
cannot be ascertained by sight only. 

To what distance from the walls the ground is cleared. 

The obstacles either pre-existent or created during the 
preparation, where and what are they ? 

Strength of the garrison and reserve if any. 

What support has it from other troops ? 

Nature of shelter-trenches, &c., round it, and best posi- 
tions to enfilade such trenches. 

How infantry can best advance under cover as long as 
possible. 

A village or other large pod, — As in this case a larger num- 
ber of troops are to be engaged and the fighting will be of a 
serious character, a good reconnaissance is specially needful, 
and more than one party should be sent out. The chief 
points to ascertain are— 

The position of the outposts and what dispositions have 
been made by the defenders for action at a distance from 
the main post. Is there a line of defence weak or strong 
well in advance of the post ? If so, what is its nature and 
can it be turned so as to cut off its defenders ? 

The nature of the ground over which the troops must 
advance. What cover is there, and how near the post 
itself ? How can it be enveloped ? 

The nature and extent of the post, in regard to earth- 
defences, woods, streams and other features. * Whence can 
lines of defence be enfiladed ? What salients are there to 
attack ? What dead angles ? Are there any forts, where, 
and closed or open ? 

Nature and place of obstacles, and how far they can be 
overcome by artillery fire. What part of this destruction 
must be left to working parties 1 

Amount of artillery possessed by the enemy and where 
its prepared positions are established. 

If possible, ascertain how the interior defence is organised. 
Whether in lines or sections. Where is the principal keep ? 
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. Strength and composition of the garrison. Its distribu- 
tion. Strength and position of the outer reserve. 

What support has the post from other troops, either 
within range or at a distance ? Ascertain where they are. 

It is not to be supposed that every detail can always be 
discovered, but officers should carry in their heads what they 
wish to know, and if their eyes and ears are open much know- 
ledge may come to them from unexpected sources, as the 
following incident will prove. 

The author of this book joined the Headquarters of 
Prince Frederick Charles at Orleans late in 1870, and, 
though treated with every courtesy and consideration, was 
refused all information as to the positions of the different 
units of the force which then stood on the defensive against 
the armies of Bourbaki and Chanzy. One day, shortly after 
his arrival, he accompanied a friend to a photographer's and 
happened to glance at the book of addresses to which portraits 
were to be sent. The number of German officers who, having 
received leave to visit Orleans for a day, had spent part of 
their time in being photographed appeared prodigious, and 
they had all left their full addresses, regiment, brigade, 
division, and locality. Late the same evening the author 
returned to the photographer's and after much trouble 
succeeded in obtaining permission to look over the book 
for an hour or so. Having already made out a tabular form 
ncjthing was simpler than to set down its proper place for 
each unit, and there were no discrepancies. At that very 
time a French officer was, to the knowledge of many non- 
combatants, living unrestrained in plain clothes in the town 
of Orleans, and he escaped shortly afterwards. Of course 
the author felt bound in honour neither to betray the French 
officer to the Germans, nor the information he had obtained 
to the French officer, but the incident may serve to show how 
vain it is to imagine that silence on the part of a Staff will 
prevent information leaking out. The first requisite for an 
intelligence officer is to have definite ideas as to what infor- 
niation he wants, the second to keep his senses awake. 
It is not likely that all t\ve pomta mentioned above will 
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be completely settled by the preliminary reconnaissances : 
well-trained officers should therefore accompany the first 
advance of the troops or a reconnaissance in force should 
be made. To guide the attacking troops scouts should 
always be sent in advance. 

It may be said of any fortified post garrisoned by good 
and well-armed troops that the more you look at it the less 
you will like to attack it. A good rule is to turn it without 
attacking if possible. There will be many cases where it 
will be better worth while to detach a force to observe a post 
than to use a larger number of troops in attacking it with 
the necessary waste of life. Plevna is a case in point. If 
the Russians had possessed an army as large as it ought to 
have been and might have been for such an invasion, they 
could have masked Plevna, pushed over the Balkans by the 
Shipka Pass, already in their possession, and dictated peace 
at the gates of Constantinople. There is not the slightest 
question that in the attacks on Plevna, and the defence of 
the Shipka Pass with an insufficient force, they actually lost 
more men than would have sufficed to hold Osman Pasha's 
army in check. If, as seems likely, the defensive power of 
the new arms should lead to an abuse of fortified positions, 
we may yet see a general arise who will base his strategy on 
neglect of such positions, only leaving a force large enough 
to keep the garrison in check and prevent it from executing 
attacks on lines of communications or other important points 
of objective. Of this more will be said hereafter. For the 
present we have to suppose that a post — namely, a strong 
village — has to be attacked, and that it is prepared for defence 
as has already been explained. We suppose the attacking 
force to have considerable superiority over the defenders 
and to have obtained a fair amount of information as to the 
garrison, the works and the ground in the neighbourhood. 
We are also to suppose that the village is isolated, that the 
attacking troops have nothing to fear from fiank attacks, and 
that the action is to be by daylight. 

Advaiuied position. — The cavalry pushed on in front 
reports that the defenders have occupied a poaitioxv e^iVi^'siv^^ 
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in advance of the village, say a hill 2,000 yards from the post 
— with both guns and infantry. It would be easy to develop 
force enough to turn such a position and then advance on it 
by an enveloping attack. But two difficulties might arise. 

First. The enemy in the main post might attack the flanks 
of the turning column ; or — 

Sec(ynd. The defenders might hold the advanced posi- 
tion long enough to cause all the delay required for Uie 
turning columns to reach attacking distance and then with- 
draw rapidly under cover of fire from the main post, having 
drawn the attacking columns out of their proper road, and 
thereby caused a great delay. 

For a practical instance of this second difficulty take the 
admirably conducted action by Baker Pasha at Tashkessen, 
minutely described by him.* He occupied a small hill in 
front of a main position and held the hill till it was turned 
on both flanks. The effect shall be given in his own words. 

* The error made by the Russian right and left divisions, 
which I had noticed in the morning, had done us excellent 
service. They had endeavoured to turn both flanks of our 
false or advanced position and now found themselves jammed 
in front of our real line, with the power of outflanking nearly 
lost, and, as yet, the impossibility of forcing it by front 
attacks.' 

Time was of great importance in this as in nine-tenths of 
isolated defences, and, in face of very superior numbers, 
General Baker just succeeded in holding out till night fell, 
and his small force retired under cover of the darkness. 

In anticipation of having to attack advanced positions, 
and to drive in the outposts, the main columns shcndd always 
he preceded hy large advanced guards, which will also act as 
strong reconnaissances. They should be accompanied or 
followed by the bulk of the artillery and enable the guns to 
occupy their first positions before the main columns arrive. 
The action of a superior force of artillery combined with 
the manoeuvres of the advanced guard and its skirmishing 
lines will generally be sufficient to carry the advanced posi- 
1 War in Bulgaria, vol. ii. chaps, ix., x., and xi. 
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tion, and by these tactics there will be the least possible loss 
of time, and no exposure of the force of the attackers or the 
nature of their plans. 

First action of artillery. — With regard to the first action 
of the artillery we are on firm ground. There seems to be 
no difference of opinion among serious tacticians that the 
guns should take up their position as early as possible and 
in full force, that they should first subdue the defenders' 
artillery fire, and then turn their attention to the shooting 
line, enfilading trenches if possible ; or, if the defenders are 
out of sight, which, we have previously argued, they ought 
to be at this stage, at least the attacking artillery can com- 
mence the destruction of obstacles. 

First artiUery position, — The features of the ground will 
generally determine the choice of the first position of the guns, 
but, if not, the usual rule is that they should be placed out 
of reach of the enemy's infantry fire, but near enough to 
make their preponderance felt over his artillery — say roughly 
2,000 yards from the village or less if possible. If the 
defenders are energetic and well managed they will push out 
some small bodies of infantry to act as skirmishers or in 
groups against the attacking guns. These should be met and 
kept back by similar detachments from the advanced guard. 
Do not waste artillery ammunition upon them. If the 
position for the guns has been well chosen, a very few 
minutes will suffice to gain cover against rifle bullets. We 
have then as the first principle — The artillery begins the 
action by crushing the defenders^ oHUlery {supposed to he in- 
ferior) or at least reducing its fire. It then begins to bombard 
the miter line whatever it may be. 

First infani/ry advance, — The decision being made as to the 
direction of the different attacks — true or feigned — which 
should be converging, the attacking infantry begins to take 
up its early positions and to close in as soon as the defenders 
artillery is silenced. The object is to gain a footing inside 
however small, and some, at least, of the attacks will be 
directed upon such weak places as salient angles, gaps in 
obstacles and so on. But it is important to conceal the real 
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intentions as long as possible so that the element of surprise 
may produce its moral effect. A shooting line should, 
therefore, envelop the village, driving in any detached par- 
ties of the defenders, and the action between the two shoot- 
ing lines will soon open. The greatest point of debate in 
modem tactics is now before us. 

At what range should the infantry of attack and defence 
open fire ? 

Question of Long Banob Infantry Fire. 

Points of agreement. — In studying this question let us 
begin by stating the few points which are agreed upon by 
the whole world of tacticians, and then examine those on 
which they differ. 

Cases of good effect, — It is agreed that there have been 
cases of long range infantry fire producing very great effects, 
when the troops advancing against it were in rather massive 
formation and were possessed of inferior weapons, and when 
the defenders, much better armed, had either not been brought 
under the fire of artillery for a long period or had been com- 
pletely sheltered from it. The only case of which I am aware 
when long range fire of infantry, mitrailleuses and a few guns 
obtained such dominion over an advancing enemy as to stop 
the attack before close range was reached, was during the first 
attack of the Prussian Guards on St. Privat in 1870. We 
shall come to it directly. In other cases the long range fire, 
however well nourished and however efficacious, did not stop 
the attack, though it must have aided in the final repulse by 
beginning to shake the nerves of the attackers at an early 
stage. 

Cases of better effect at short range, — On the other hand, it 
is agreed that there have been many cases in the latest wars 
when an attack was met by complete silence of rifles till the 
enemy was within close distance and was then repulsed almost 
instantly and with comparatively slight expenditure of am- 
munition by a vigorous series of volleys, sometimes combined 
with independent firing. 

Long ra/nge never drives troops out of cover. — I cannot find 
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a record of a single case where a defensive line under shelter, 
however trifling, has been compelled to abandon that shelter 
and retire under pressure of long range infantry fire, though 
there are innumerable cases of successful frontal attacks 
driven home after preparation by artillery fire, succeeded by 
that of infantry at close range. 

It is also agreed that there is a very remarkable difference 
between the effect of infantry fire on the practice-ground and 
the effect in battle. Also a great, though not so great, a 
difference between the fire of infantry under cover and their 
fire in the open. 

Disagreement, — But there is a profound and deeply-rooted 
disagreement as to the general rules to be drawn from a study 
of the examples furnished by modern wars. The armies 
which have made most use of infantry long range fire are 
the French and the Turkish, both of which, be it observed, 
were finally unsuccessful. But their adversaries, Germans 
and Russians, had in the late wars very inferior weapons 
and could not have attempted a contest at long range even 
if they would. To-day all armies are fairly equal in small 
arms. The Russians are much more in favour of long range 
than they used to be or than Germany is now. There is a 
strong school in England which advocates long range fire as 
a regular practice, but it is remarkable that nothing of the 
sort was used in the Soudan. 

To avoid mistakes, it may be as well to explain that all 
nations and armies and all schools of tacticians recognise the 
occasional use of a few picked men firing as sharpshooters at 
long range. It is only the general use of long range firing by 
bodies of troops which forms the subject of controversy. 
Let us now sketch briefly two instances for and against, 
and try to draw from them something like a fair conclusion. 

Cases in Modern War. 

St Privat, — The first and most important is undoubtedly 
the repulse of the Prussian Guards in their first attack on 
St. Privat, August 18, 1870. About a quarter to five in the 
afternoon the Prince of Wiirtemburg ordered the 4th Brigade 

l2 
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to advance from St. Ail. It did so accordingly, moving to- 
wards the comer of St. Privat, to the right, as seen by the 
brigade. This point was called Jerusalem. The Prince then 
joined the 1st Division which was at St. Marie aux Chenes 
and directed it also to march on St. Privat. General Pape 
who commanded the division remonstrated, saying that the 
columns entrusted with the turning movement were not yet 
in sight, that the batteries were not firing on St. Privat but 
on Eoncourt, further towards the French right flank, and 
that, as the defenders of St. Privat had not been yet shaken 
by a serious bombardment, it was impossible to attack with 
any chance of success. We may add here that the ground 
over which the attack must be made was a smooth gentle 
slope, admirably adapted for being swept by rifle fire, and 
that the eflective range of the Prussian needle-gun was only 
about one-half tliat of the French chassep6t and mitrailleuse. 
As the 4th Brigade had already started towards Jerusalem, 
the warning was disregarded and the two brigades of the 
Ist Division moved forward, the 1st Brigade towards the 
south-west angle of St. Privat in a dense formation, a 
regiment of the 2nd Brigade in support of it at about 600 
yards distance. The Saxon batteries were still firing at 
Koncourt, the batteries of the Guard against the French 
batteries and troops south of St. Privat. But the St. Privat 
position was quite unshaken when the 1st Division of the 
Guard took the offensive. 

The French infantry and mitrailleuses were established 
on the boundary of St. Privat, behind walls, hedges, garden 
fences, &c. They commenced to fire at about 2,000 paces, 
the Guard artillery being still engaged with the French guns. 
The Prussians were quite unable to reply, as their rifles were 
inaccurate after about 600 paces. In many instances the 
French soldiers kept under cover and fired without aiming. 
At any rate there was a great expenditure of ammunition, 
which told against them afterwards. But for the moment it 
was successful. The masses of the Guards moved only to 
destruction, leaving many dead at every step. In hplf an 
hour they had only arrived at about 800 paces from the 
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French position, still outside the accurate range of their own 
rifles. They had lost 6,000 to 7,000 men, about a third of 
their strength, and were obliged to seek shelter in a fold of 
ground from the death-dealing shower rained upon them. 

The Prussian batteries then took up the combat, directing 
a violent fire against the outskirts of the village. Meanwhile 
the Saxon turning movement had been developed, and later on, 
from the north, some 30,000 men poured upon the village, 
which was then almost in ruins, caused by the artillery fire. 
The French too had exhausted their ammunition ; and 
under these circumstances the combined attack of the Guards 
and Saxons carried St. Privat. It is important to remember 
that General Canrobert's corps, which held that part of the 
position, was not supported by other troops as a flank corps 
ought to be, especially as there was a reserve both of French 
Guard and artillery which could have been used. It had 
also no entrenching implements nor engineers, the engineer 
park having been left at Ch§,lons. And, when it yielded, the 
village had literally been smashed by shells and was on fire 
in several places. Up to a late hour there was hand-to-hand 
fighting in the streets, nor did the definite retreat take place 
till after nightfall. No doubt these were admirable troops. 

In this case, without any question, the principal fire directed 
against the first attack of the Guard was at long ranges — 2,000 
to 800 paces, and chiefly from chassepots and mitrailleuses ; it 
caused immense losses and stopped the attack. It was proof 
of what may be done under certain circumstances, especially 
against an enemy who in this case was as helpless at long 
range as Zulus or Arabs. 

But on the other side it may be said that the effect was 
only arrived at by a great expenditure of ammunition, which 
brought about grave diflSculties later in the day, and con- 
tributed seriously towards producing the final disaster. In 
the series of battles which occurred at that time there are 
numerous cases of French columns being completely stopped 
by Prussian artillery fire alone ; and it is impossible not to 
question whether that attack of the Guards, in an antiquated 
formation against an unshaken enemy, would not have been 
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stopped much more cheaply and with equal ease by a line of 
guns fairly protected and firing shrapnel, or by infantry at 
short range with much less expenditure of ammunition. If so, 
then the repulse of the Guard by long range infantry fire 
may prove what can possibly be done by sheltered troops, 
unshaken, against an enemy advancing in masses ; but it does 
not present us with an example for our imitation. Upon the 
infantry must ultimately fall the decision of the combat. 
How important at that moment will be their fitness in every 
particular for a desperate struggle ! Well rested, with plenty 
of ammunition and unshaken by previous excitement and 
fatigue, they will have the best chance when all depends on 
their vigour and steadiness. Wearied by toil, exhausted in 
nervous energy, and already thinned by unnecessary fighting, 
is it fair to expect from them that they shall be at their best ? 

Gomy Bougarovo, — Now take an opposite case where the 
defending infantry awaited their assailants, and we may re- 
mark that a large number of such cases could be quoted. 
The fight of Tashkessen occurred on December 19, 1877, and 
on the same day the column of General Veliaminof , con- 
sisting of five infantry battalions, six guns, and a brigade of 
Cossacks, took up a position at Gomy Bougarovo, entrenching 
themselves there. Next day, the 20th, the position was 
attacked by a Turkish force from Sofia, consisting of twelve 
to fifteen battalions, with six or eight guns. The Turks 
advanced against the front of the Russian position, at the 
same time enveloping the left flank, and presently the right 
flank also. Let us tell the tale in the words of General 
Gourko's report : — 

' Although their bullets reached all parts of the position, 
and the situation of the column became more and more diffi- 
cult, the brave soldiers of the regiments Pentza and Tanibof 
only replied feebly to the excessively violent fire of the 
Turks, keeping their cartridges for later on. 

* Encouraged by the slowness of our fire, and seeing the 
relative weakness of our detachment, the Turks proceeded to 
the attack after having prepared it by a fire the violence 
of which attained the highest possible limits. But our de- 
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tachment continued to respond but feebly even to that 
infernal fire. On the other hand, when tlie Turks, with 
shouts of " Allah ! " approached within 100 paces or less from 
our trenches, our brave soldiers received them with con- 
secutive discharges, and, after several well-directed volleys, 
leapt from their works and threw themselves with the bayonet 
upon the enemy, who was seized with a panic, in presence 
of the enormous number of killed and wounded which he had 
lost in a few seconds, and took to flight as soon as he found 
himself subjected to that counter-attack. 

*■ The Turks suffered enormous losses in this aflair. More 
than 1,600 wounded were carried to Sofia, and more than 800 
dead remained on the field of battle. Our losses were 243 
men killed and wounded. This fight produced a strong im- 
pression on the Turks and destroyed their moral force.' 

Now, if we take these two opposite cases as typical of 
complete effects of long range and short range fire, we see in 
the St. Privat case a bloody repulse indeed, but no de- 
moralisation, for the Guards attacked again when the Saxons 
came into action ; whereas in the other case the Turks not 
only lost heavily but were routed, driven from the field and 
so demoralised that the result affected the remainder of the 
war. Reverse the actions and suppose that the Russians 
had fired at long range and wasted their ammunition. Might 
not the Turks have attacked again and again till the position 
was carried ? And if the French at St. Privat had waited 
tiU the Germans were at short range, who can doubt that the 
repulse would have been more demoralising, and a well- 
pushed counter-attack might have broken the German left 
and changed the fortune of the battle of Gravelotte ? 

General priiicvple for the defence, — In view of the numerous 
instances in favour of the short range action of infantry, and 
the extreme rarity of great effects at long range, we may lay 
down the following principle as applicable to the action of 
troops in formed bodies, leaving out the use of a few picked 
shots : — 

Infomi/ry hemg the fined force upon which the fate of the day 
rmist mevitably depend, it is wise to nurse amd preserve it by 
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gimiig it nothing to do that can he done as well by artillery; 
instead of fatiguing its body and nerves by givi'ng it strains to 
bear which could as well be home by other arms i/n the early 
part of the combat. It will then be ready, not only to repulse 
the enemy, hut to demxyralise and destroy hvm. 

For the attack, — And if this can be said for troops in 
defensive positions, how much more is it true for an attacking 
force 1 Surely it should approach as long as it can without 
firing a shot, always preceded by a thin chain of picked 
sharpshooters who are trained to take advantage of every bit 
of possible cover, and, enveloping the position, to distract the 
attention of the defenders as much as possible. This chain 
should not be considered as the fighting line, but as skirmishers 
pure and simple, questing over the ground, discovering the 
enemy's weak points and preventing him from adding to his 
external defences. It will also discover natural obstacles of 
all sorts and so prevent the troops from being embarrassed by 
them. The men of this chain may be called scouts. 

Formations of the Attack. 

We now come to the formations proper for the attacking 
troops. Everybody knows that the object to be attained is 
to bring to bear eventually, on the point or points selected, a 
body of men in good heart and not over-fatigued, strong 
enough to overwhelm the resistance of the enemy. Con- 
sidering the advantages possessed by a line of infantry under 
cover and the severe losses which any force advancing in the 
open must experience, the conclusion is irresistible that no 
attacking force can reach charging distance from a line of 
defenders under cover in such conditimi as to hope to carry the 
position by meatis of the first line only. We may go a step 
further, and add tior by the seco'iid or any other line only, ^ 

77ie object of tJie commander must, therefore, be to bring up 

1 The reader is requested, once for all, to understand that the troops 
are supposed to be equal in courage, discipline, armaments, &c., on the 
two contending sides. Every commander must judge for himself what 
allowances to make for any differences which there may be. For in- 
atance, Lord Wolseley's attack onTe\-*V-1L^\ivi. 
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eventtiaUy an overwhdming force in sitch formation that it may 
storm the enefimf^s position by an attack made, not like the vMves 
of the sea on a heach, where one recoiling wave checks the 
adva/nce of the next, hut rather as a river in flood accumddates 
against an obsta^e, piling vp fresh force at every moment. 

It is true that, unless the forces are in actual contact — body 
to body — which seldom happens, no weight of physical force is 
brought to bear ; but there can be an accumulation of moral 
force caused by a great preponderance of numbers on the 
attacking side, if only the numbers can be brought to bear at 
the critical moment. The object of the attack must be to pour 
a stream of men against the same point with as little loss as 
possible both actual and moral. If flank attacks can be 
made so much the better, but we speak here of a frontal 
attack. How is the stream to be formed ? 

Modern attack formation. — In old days, the heavy column 
answered the purpose, and it was preceded by a thin 
skirmishing line. But the increased range and accuracy of 
fire have made it certain that no heavy column would ever 
reach the enemy. At the same time the action of a line, 
thicker than skirmishers, but thinner and less stiff than a 
line shoulder to shoulder, has become almost as powerful as 
the line itself would be, and every nation, including England, 
lias adopted a formation for attack which includes first, a 
shooting line, second supports, third reserves or main body, 
whichever it be called. These three together constitute the 
£rst line. Behind it will be a second line ; but what we have 
to deal with for the moment is this first line with its three 
parts, which constitute virtually an idealised column. Speak- 
ing generally, the work of the shooting line is to engage the 
enemy's attention and partly subdue his fire ; the supports 
ieed the shooting line ; the reserves ward off flank attacks, 
make flank attacks or, finally, become absorbed in the 
shooting line and strengthen it. This is the general prin- 
ciple, but, as General Dragomirov was fond of saying to his 
pupils, * You put the chain in front, do you ? Say, then, 
when you would put it behind. Answer, or you are only 
a Dourak,' which here means a 'muff.' It has been 
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proved by much practice in war that, when an advancing 
force lies down within close range of an enemy, no power can 
raise it again intact for a charge, and this is especially the 
case with the chain which has borne the brunt of the fighting 
hitherto. The same General Dragomirov, who is one of the 
best officers of the time, who led the division which effected the 
crossing of the Danube and afterwards defended the Shipka 
Pass ; showed in June 1886, at the camp at Krasno6, how he 
would effect an advance against a field redoubt. His main 
principle is to push on the chain as rapidly as it can go to 
within about 200 yards of the work, there to lie down and 
fire when and how it can. The supports may be supposed 
to become absorbed in the chain, but the reserve acts 
more independently. Instead of, keeping at a regulated 
distance, it allowed the chain to precede it by an advance 
of 500 or 600 paces, which it then made up at one rapid 
movement, so that at 600 paces from the work, the distance 
at which the defenders were first instructed to open fire, 
the reserve was only about fifty paces from the companies 
in first line. At that point the supports began to enter into 
the chain, which then rushed on swiftly to a distance of 
200 paces from the work and lay down, with the intention of 
remaining as a crouched shooting line. Then the reserve 
came up with great rapidity, passed over the chain, and 
flung itself into the ditch there to take breath and prepare 
for the storming, the chain meanwhile keeping the defenders 
behind their parapet by as rapid a fire as could be delivered. 
All this was done in complete silence. The hurrahs only 
came when the final assault was delivered. No doubt, in 
such a case, the men of the chain would take advantage of 
every little mound and even turn up with their spades a 
sod or two for shelter, as the Turks did in several of their 
attacks. 

In our present case there would be no ditch to take 

shelter in, but on the other hand, the defenders, already 

prepared to retire, would begin to look over their shoulders 

by the time that the chain arrived and lay down, and retreat 

on seeing the rush of the xeaexv© coimii.^. T^^ xoaarve^ now 
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the storming party, would try to close with the retiring enemy, 
and gain ever so small a footing in the village. The chain 
would assist by its fire as long as possible, then close up and 
occupy the deserted shelter-trench, making it available for 
their own side with their spades. The duty of warding off 
counter-attacks from the flanks must be confided to battalions 
not engaged in the actual assault. 

We are now in a position to lay down something like 
principles for an attack of this sort, first praying the reader, 
if a student, to remember that there are no rules without 
exceptions, and that if he be worth his salt as a soldier, he 
must be ready to devise new plans for special circumstances. 
The craving for a formula is only too prevalent. Let him 
contradict and argue against the one here vaguely laid down 
as much as he pleases. To turn the subject over again and 
again in his mind will do him more good and better prepare 
him for service than the best possible formula. 

General Rules for Details of Attack. 

1. Begin with artillery fire. — Get the artillery weU estab- 
lished, taking care that the senior artillery officer knows 
exactly where you mean the final assault to be delivered. 
Xt will then be his business to see that all the guns can be 
l^rought to bear on that point some time before the assault. 
The artillery will first silence the enemy's guns, and it may 
\)e well to prevent those guns from being able to take part 
in the subsequent struggle, by either capturing the emplace- 
:iiients or commanding them at short range so that their guns 
^3annot return to them. If your guns are annoyed and suffer 
Xosses from the enemy's sharpshooters, the proper reply is 
^ot to retire the artillery, but to send forward sharpshooters 
Kyf your own to engage the enemy's attention. It is on 
^Dccasions like this, that the fine shooting possible now, may 
fiid its most legitimate exercise. Your guns should of 
course endeavour to act on the prolongation of the enemy's 
Frenches or, at least, obliquely. Act at decisive range as 
iBoon as possible. 

2. First infcmtry advance, — During the artillery action the 
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infantry will be getting into position with the object of 
making a concentric advance. Your force is supposed to be 
superior to the enemy, otherwise an attack on a well-prepared 
village would be a very dangerous proceeding, always sup- 
posing the enemy's troops to be good. The concentric 
advance will oblige the enemy to disperse his fire, and 
prevent him from knowing where the attack is to be or 
how to prepare for a counter-attack. The infantry will 
advance slowly at first, taking every advantage of ground 
for cover. Do not waste any ammunition by firing at long 
range. The enemy is chiefly under cover. Your guns will 
continue the bombardment, but your infantry will produce 
more moral effect by not firing a shot, up to as late a period 
as possible. The formation at this period will not here be 
laid down definitely, but a few hints may be given. Do 
not form the order of attack before it is necessary. Small 
columns, such as companies advancing by sections or fours 
from their flanks, are the most manageable as a rule, lend 
themselves well to advance under cover, and are rather less 
vulnerable on an average than the same number of troops 
in line, especially if artillery is not firing at them.* If in 
this way, without firing or suffering much loss, you can 
establish the infantry at 1,000 to 900 yards from the enemy's 
position, you will have done well. Your artillery wiU still be 
bombarding the trenches. Give it fair play. 

3. Further infantry advance, — It is not very likely that 
the enemy will aUow you to advance much within the range 
of 1,000 yards without openiug fire. If there is cover, move 
as long as you can in shelter, and postpone the attack 
formation lest the troops should get out of hand. But 
suppose that the ground is pretty level, form for attack at 
about 1,000 yards, or before if you suffer heavily from fire. 
You will then have your chain, supports and main body o 
reserve, whichever you like to call it. But opposite th 
point you are about to attack, you must have reserves 
strong as your leading battalions and distinct from them. 

1 The French have made some very careful experiments on th- 
effect of fire on different formations. I accept their conclnsions. 
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Their business will be to support the first line, but above all 
to guard against counter-attacks from the enemy's general or 
outer reserve. It is this which is most to be feared. Take 
every precaution, and if possible guard your outer flanks 
with cavalry acting chiefly as scouts. Now let your front 
chain, which we will not here call your fighting line for 
obvious reasons, get over the intervening space as quickly as 
it can. At this time, if the aflair has been well arranged, 
your artillery will concentrate its fire on the enemy who hold 
the point to be attacked. The enemy will be too much under 
its influence to dispute the infantry advance very seriously. 
Your chain will reach, if it can, the best position it can find 
within short range of the enemy, the nearer the better, and 
do everything possible to attract attention so as to enable the 
main body which is to assault to come up. The action must 
now be hurried because the artillery can no longer keep under 
the fire from the trenches. Your guns must tire at the fringe 
of the village or upon any reserves they can see. The chain, 
with supports incorporated, will lie down and protect itself as 
well as it can. It is odd if there be not some remains of hedge, 
bank, or wall between 100 and 300 yards of the enemy. Get 
t;he chain there as well as you can, and force him to attend 
t;o it. Use entrenching tools if you have them. 

4. Meanwhile the business of the main body or battalion 
^^eserve has been to advance as best it could to within 400 or 
^00 yards of the enemy, whence it will be able to advance 
^rapidly and pass over the chain. In what formation should 
tihe advance be 1 This, too, must depend on the ground ; 
V>ut supposing it to be a level plain without cover, it may be 
"Vrell to know certain facts with regard to an enemy's fire 
Against different formations. The main body will be partly 
shielded from aimed fire by the chain with its attractive 
^^novements and the smoke of its firing. Besides, it is always 
difficult to get men to attend to a danger which is far off 
^Vrhen there is one which is near. We may therefore suppose 
^hat the fire directed against it will not be very accurate, 
^ow a formation in line is slightly less vulnerable than that 
of companies by the flank in fours or sections if the fire is 
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carefully aimed and there is little disturbance of it. But if 
the fire is not accurately aimed, as in this case, the small 
columns are less vulnerable. All this has been settled 
by experiment on the Continent, especially in France. The 
small columns are much easier to manage and to keep under 
cover ; therefore it would be preferable for the main body 
to advance by companies from their flanks rather than in line, 
but for the fact that only with a broad front can the attack 
bring its own fire to bear heavily against the enemy. At 
this period, probably, each battalion and company will 
choose its own formation, but see Chap. XI. for the newest 
definite scheme of attack. Another point to remember is 
that, while at all moderate and long ranges troops kneeling 
are less vulnerable than standing, this is not the case at short 
ranges under about 300 yards. To lie down at these short 
ranges is to stay there planted to the soil ; to kneel is of no 
use. Therefore keep the men upright unless they can creep 
forward behind cover. ^ 

When the moment comes for the final rush, for instance, 
if you see some of the enemy getting up or even looking back, 
do not stop to arrange your men in any particular formation. 
It does not matter a single straw how they are formed, but it 
does matter that you should have thoroughly explained what 
you want them to do, namely, to get hold of a house or two 
within the village, and this can best be done by entering with 
the enemy. If you have engineers they should be among 
the first to be pushed forward. 

The best formation for the second line of infantry will be 
in echelon on the exposed flank, so as to be able to form to 
front or flank as required. Moreover, it is less vulnerable 
there when it comes into the zone of fire. 

Gettirig rid of obstacles. — In all this nothing has been 
said of the enemy's obstacles, which have already been de- 

1 1 confess to some anxiety lest youn<? officers should take this to 
mean that the astoundingly stupid, unthinking stiffness which used to 
prevail in many infantry regiments is right or even tolerable. Men 
ahoald be constantly trained to advance under cover, which is a very 
different process from taking covet axvd a\\cVAt\?, Wvet^. 
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scribed as such formidable additions to his defensive strength. 

If they exist, special efforts must be made to destroy them, 

first by artillery fire — ^the largest common shells attainable, 

with bursting charges of one of the new high explosives — and 

second by means of working parties sent for that particular 

purpose. It will be necessary to keep down the fire of the 

enemy while these parties are at work with explosives, fire, 

or the axe. It is rather curious that this, one of the most 

important of all the operations, is less practised and has less 

certainty about its details than any other. Shells wiU cut 

up abatis, especially by enfilade fire ; or a little paraffine, tar, 

or other combustible material placed to windward and ignited 

will clear a large space, though leaving it unpleasant to cross. 

Anything in the way of holes can be bridged over with planks 

or brushwood. Wire entanglement, the worst of all, can be 

cut or partly destroyed by artillery fire, or bridged with 

planks, fascines, &c. Land torpedoes must be risked. They 

clo not at any rate act twice. In all reconnaissance of a post, 

nothing is more important than to learn what obstacles there 

sire and where. 

Do not advance your main columns of attack till the 
obstacles are destroyed or in a fair way to be so. Let this 
cluty be allotted to a body which has nothing else to do. It 
xvill be quite enough for the share of that body, and is 
exhaustive of nervous energy. 

So far have been given general principles for the attack 

of a village up to the moment when an entry is effected. 

*These principles are rather in harmony with English ideas 

«ind habits than with those of France and Germany. They 

adm at making the attack with the least possible loss, and 

are in accordance with the views of General Dragomirov, who 

is one of the most brilliant oflSicers of the day. They also 

suppose that obstacles of one sort or another prevent the 

Tillage from being carried at once by main force. But it 

cannot be disguised that the methods most in favour in 

Western and Central Europe involve a rougher and more 

violent attack, more quickly carried out and with heavier 

losses. In the next chapter the latest French attack will be 
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given. It is supposed to be applicable to the case of the 
defending enemy being in the open field, but also to that of 
his being sheltered by trenches — in fact, to the attack of any 
position. It does not, however, contemplate the removal of 
obstacles ; and a little consideration will show that, until 
those obstacles are got rid of, a thinner shooting line or 
chain, on General Dragomirov's principle, taking or making 
cover near the enemy, and protecting the working parties 
which clear away the obstacles, wDl probably be sufficient for 
the purpose, and certainly reduce the losses to a minimum. 
When once the way is clear, infantry must be piled on to 
carry any position if well defended. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF VILLAGES (continued). 

Artillery preparation — Objects to be fired at — Ranges — Artillerj' defence 
— Further remarks on infantry attack — By front and flank — Reserves 
in flank attacks — Strength for frontal attack — Action by groups — 
New French infantry attack-:-lts principles — ^The group — Ranges 
at which fire is to be opened — Half sections, sections, &c. — ^The com- 
pany — Details of formation and advance — Defence by an isolated 
company — The battalion — Application of its first formation — Forma- 
tion de combat — Fighting patrols — Rules for the march — Fire effect 
— Dismounting of officers — Phases of the combat — First phase — 
Second phase, in two periods — Third phase — The battalion isolated — 
Defensive — Brigades and divisions— German instructions for maga- 
zine rifles — Instruction of the soldier — Instruction of the company — 
Instruction of the battalion — Four principal cases for magazine fire 
— ^Economy of ammunition — Artillery support. 

(Plate XVII— New French attack,) 

Having given in the preceding chapt'er the general idea of 
an attack on a village, we may now go a little more into de- 
tail on some points. 

Artillery preparation. — General Lewal gives in the fol- 
lowing words the modem view on this question — a view 
which is nniyersal among competent tacticians who have 
seen war. * The decisive result being only to be achieved by 
infantry, it is necessary that, at any price^ the action of that 
arm become possible. It is the condition which comes 
before all others. It will be the fundamental rule for 
artillery, which will press its application even as far as to 
sacrifice itself completely.' Most unf OTt\nisA.^\^ , ^iJaa V\"e^ 
taken hy some diatinguiahed infantry of^ceTamTSKi^«£v^. \& 
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that there is some antagonism between the two arms, and 
that the interest of infantry should lead them to decry the 
action of artillery, and even keep down the number of the 
guns. It is the old story of the complaint of one member 
of the body agajnst another, forgetting that the strength 
of each is necessary for the welfare of the whole. No 
officer possessed of common sense could doubt for a moment 
that the mass of an army must be composed of infantry, or 
that in almost every feat of war infantry must sooner or 
later be the arm on the action of which final success or 
failure must depend. But it can neither move as fast as 
cavalry and artillery nor act with useful effect at such 
long ranges as artillery. To enable it to do so would be to 
make it no longer infantry. Surely its position is assured 
enough and sufficiently recognised by those who, like the 
present writer, in harmony with all Continental tacticians, 
would make the preparation of the way for infantry, and its 
support even to self-sacrifice, the main duty of cavalry and field 
artillery. And it may be said with regard to these three arms 
tJiat, while a fairly good infantry can be quickly created by 
a nation of free and brave men, and, having been created, 
can do excellent work if possessed of well-trained officers, 
cavalry and field artillery require much more training, and are 
merely a burden if not highly trained. On all accounts, 
therefore, the high and honourable position of being the 
mainstay of armies and the chief defence of nations remains 
with the infantry, and must ever remain. It can do more 
useful acts in war than any other arm, and without it no 
great success can possibly be obtained. 

But infantry cannot do everything, and among the actions 
which should be done for it is the preparation of the attack 
of a village. Capt. Louis Thival gives lists of twenty-three 
cases of failures in attack for want of artillery preparation, 
and thirty-one cases where a good preparation caused suc- 
cess even when the posts were well defended. In some of 
the latter, previous attacks without preparation had failed 
disastrously. As a rule, therefore, infantry attacks should 
not he made agaitist a prepared post until the enemy has 
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been shaken and his defences patHy disorganised by the fire of 
artillery.^ 

Objects to be fired at, — Firsty the enemy's artillery, which, 
being silenced, should be prevented from coming into action 
again, at least in the same emplacements. 

Secoiid, — The exterior defences, especially at the points 
chosen for attack ; endeavouring to destroy obstacles at those 
posts. If the enemy has a shooting line established in 
front of the village, fire at that. If not, fire at the outer 
houses and endeavour to render them untenable. Fire at all 
flanking portions and walls, so as to produce splinters of 
masonry ; also at roofs and towers or spires, which the 
enemy may perhaps be using as look-out stations. 

Third. — If possible, enfilade the principal streets or any 
other communications, by which the enemy might move his 
troops. 

N.B.— It is not a question how many guns you should 
have. Use every piece that can possibly be spared for the 
purpose. Do not commence fire till you have brought up 
many guns. Never cease the fire once commenced till your 
infantry have so closed with the defenders as to be in danger 
from the fire of the guns. Even then an opportunity may 
occur to support them in attack or protect them in retreat. 
Be ready for it. 

Homages. — ^The range at which fire will be opened by ar- 
tillery must depend on the lie of the ground and the position 
of any protecting troops which the enemy may have outside. 
The rule is to get as near as you can with safety, and as soon 
as you can. First, second, and third positions, if necessary, 
will declare themselves. If possible, get into the final posi- 
tion at the very first moment. 

Artillery defence. — The defending artillery is supposed to 
be comparatively weak. It will prevent as long as it can the 
establishment of the enemy's batteries, and may make play 
for some time, as it is supposed to have ranges accurately 
measured. Endeavour to draw the enemy into showing his 
position by opening his fire while he is still weak in guns. In 

^ See examples in Chapters XII. and XIII. 

m2 
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the early stages do not risk capture, but endeavour by all 
means to join your fire outside with that of the infantry in- 
side at the time of the infantry assault by the enemy. Risks 
run then may pay very well. 

FuKTHER Remarks on Infantry Attack. 

By front and flank. — In the preceding chapter general 
rules were given for a frontal attack, but it is manifest that 
in this as in other tactical cases, advantage will be gained by 
combining if possible attacks both in front and by a turning 
movement. The c.sence of success lies in making these 
turning movements unexpectedly, and thus bringing into 
them the element of surprise. The smallest party suddenly 
attacking a Bank while an enemy is being engaged in front 
produces a great effect on the nerves of the defenders, which 
is the main object. Such small attacks may be especially 
useful during that most difficult operation, the destruction of 
obstacles under cover of the fire of the chain. 

Reserves in flank atta/iks, — A common mistake is to sup- 
pose that, because other troops may be in long line both on 
your side and the enemy's, therefore the part which you have 
to assault has no flank to be attacked. Every unit has a flank of 
its own which remains its own weak point, though help may 
be expected from other units on its right or left. But those 
other units have probably enough to do to look after them- 
selves, and to attack a flank does not necessarily mean to 
march round it; concentrate upon it a superior force and it 
will perhaps show its natural weakness, especially its moral 
weakness, by giving way, which it will do inward, towards 
its centre. This creates confusion, and would inevitably lead 
to defeat but for the action of the defending reserves, which 
will here enter into the fray. Therefore, in all attacks on 
flanksy hold a reserve in readiness to atta/^k the enemy's reserve; 
in other words, to parry the counter-attack. 

In our present case, that of a village standing apart, 
there must be flanks or at least a rear on the line of commu- 
nication. The attacking force is supposed to be strong 
enough to envelop the post, which it should do as far as 
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possible. See the failure of the French to carry Le Bourget 
by partial attack (Chapter XII.). Even a salient angle is 
neither more nor less than the meeting of two flanks of troops 
and is weak accordingly. If a village or other post is wholly 
or largely enveloped, the defenders will always feel them- 
selves attacked in front, flank, and rear. The penetration 
of any force, however small, into the heart of the defences 
may cause a panic. 

Strength for frontal attack. — In the preceding chapter it has 
been shown that a successful assault must be carried out by 
wave upon wave of men. First the chain, with supports feeding 
it, are to lie down as near as possible to the enemy and not 
to be called upon to assault, for they would not have suffi- 
cient nervous force ; then the working party to open obsta- 
cles which have not yet been destroyed by the artillery ; then 
the first stormers for the assault, with reserves to protect 
their flanks ; then more troops from behind to carry on the 
impulse of the wave. The question then arises — 'How 
many men for all these purposes 1 ' The number is so large 
that I prefer to quote the work of another hand. Lieut. 
Mayne, R.E., in his most useful epitome of modern thought 
called ' Infantry Fire Tactics ' has these words : ' The expe- 
rience of the Franco-German war showed that the attack 
should have, including all troops and reserves, about twelve 
to fourteen men per yard of front ; this allows for the troops 
required to carry out the flank attack as well as those re- 
quired to hold the enemy in front. This would give for the 
attack, after deducting the troops to carry out the flank at- 
tack and local assaults, at least one man per yard of front for 
the reconnaissance, two to three men per yard for the pre- 
paration, five men per yard for the advance, and ten or 
fifteen men per yard for the local assaults. The defence 
should have from seven to ten men per yard of front for any 
hope of a successful resistance.' The force as a whole is 
equal to seven lines two deep over the whole position to be 
attacked, or, in other words, on the frontage of a company 
a whole battalion of seven companies, only in a very different 
formation. And what Continental nations still call columns 
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of attack would be even deeper without counting reconnais- 
sance or preparatory chain. This is as deep as the old bat- 
talion columns, only that it extends much further to the rear 
and is full of gaps, especially in front. 

Action by groups. — There is one more detail to be spoken 
of : the difficulty experienced by English officers in man- 
aging the fighting line or chain arises mainly from the neglect 
of the action by groups, which is familiar to every continental 
officer. A group means a very small body of men under the 
leadership generally of a non-commissioned officer. It would 
be about half an English section at war strength. The word 
group does not mean that the men are {ilways huddled to- 
gether — they may be extended or formed in any way — it 
simply means a very small unit which is in hand habitually, 
and can be sent forward to reinforce a part of a line, there 
to dissolve into extended order, or it can be formed pretty 
closely in the midst of a fighting line or on its flank. It is 
simply a body of men so small that it can really be held 
in hand by one man, who takes his orders from the nearest 
officer. The idea has entered into the Field Exercise, but to 
judge by the absence of its practical application few officers 
seem to have grasped its meaning. A section in a company 
of thirty files would make a handy group, which can be kept 
in good fire discipline ; such discipline we shall never have 
so long as commanders of battalions imagine that they can 
enforce it. The new French regulations of last year, 1887, 
refuse to allow any interference with the chain except by the 
corporals who command groups, and, speaking of instruc- 
tions in time of peace, say, 'It is indispensable that the 
command be exercised in rotation of rank Qiierarchiqueme^it), 
so as to leave to the chiefs of the different fractions that part 
of tbe initiative and responsibility which belongs to them.' 

New French Infantry Attack. 

The latest form of attack is that of the French, intro- 
duced by General Boulanger in 1887, and is worth careful 
study as being the final epitome of all that anxious exami- 
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nation of tactical questions which experience of war and the 
concentrated military mind of Europe have produced. 

Principles, — Its main principles are — 

1st. The offensive alone permits the attainment of de- 
cisive results. 

2nd. The assembly (rassemblenieTvt), which means the 
first tactical formation from colimm of route, must take place 
in good position and time (out of fire), and be a formation 
containing within itself the germ of the attack. 

3rd. The next formation, called the formation transitoire, 
is that through which the rdsseniblement passes to the attack 
formation. It must be manageable, supple, and lend itself 
without manceuvre, by a simple extension of intervals and 
distances, to the march across the zones swept by the enemy's 
artillery and infantry fire. 

4th. The attack formation is developed naturally out of 
the trcmsitoire. The resulting movements must be simple 
and not involve any lateral displacements ; but cause a sort 
of necessary and almost mechanical pressure, both energetic 
and continuous, towards the objective. 

The attack has two phases, successive and opposite in 
character. In the first, the object is to gain ground with as 
little loss as possible, by a rapid march in suitable formations, 
making every use of the ground for concealment. The differ- 
ent units here take their distances. In the second phase, the 
chain having begun to fire, the question of vulnerability is 
sacrificed to that of producing the greatest possible effect on 
the enemy. Distances are reduced, and the chain thickened. 

5th. Fire is to be opened as late as possible, but when 
once commenced is to be carried out by the largest amount 
of rifles that can be used, for at this time the effect on the 
enemy and not on oneself is the governing idea. From the 
first moment the fire should assume a moral and material 
superiority to that of the enemy, and be kept in that condi- 
tion by using supports and reserves freely. 

Gth. The supports and reserves push the firing line 
towards the enemy, and thus avoid those times of prolonged 
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halt which cause consumption of ammunition and loss of 
' go ' (6Lan) in the men. 

7th. In the disposition adopted there must be a force for 
shock distinct from that which carries out the preparation. 
Carefully held back during the development of the action, the 
shock force arrives at the chain when the rapid fire commences 
and carries it on to the assault. In the case supposed in 
Chapter X. it would pass the chain, and be itself pushed on 
by other shock troops from behind. 

8th. The use of ground is only a temporary expedient. 
The object is to crush the enemy by fire and advance. A 
brave and well-led infantry can advance under the most 
violent fire, even against well-defended trenches, and can 
carry the position. 

The group. — ^Now, in carrying out these principles, the 
whole action is based on the working of the group (escouade 
groupie)^ which is the half of a half section, so that in a com- 
pany of about 200 bayonets in the field, where a subdivision 
would be 100, a section 50, and a half section 25, the group 
will be about 12 men commanded by a corporal. Tactical 
training begins with the individual soldier, who is taught how 
to make use of ground, what cover protects and what only 
conceals movements. He learns how to prepare walls, <&c., 
for defence, and generally to take care of himself, while the 
idea is impressed upon him that the only way to beat the 
enemy is to charge him after getting the better of his fire. 
Part of his instruction is what he may fire at from different 
distances if he finds himself isolated. As the French have 
always been greater believers in long range fire than the 
Germans, it is worth while to see what practice they permit 
to single sharpshooters. 

The soldier must not fire at more than — 

200 metres against a man under cover or lying down. 

300 „ „ „ standing or kneeling. 

400 ,, ,, ,, mounted. 

group isolated and lying down, 
or against a line of skirmishers. 



500 to 600 



>) u 
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(company in fighting order, what- 
ever be the formation of the 
chain. 

compact bodies of infantry, 
cavalry, or artiUery. 



800 to 1,000 



>> >) 



The group may either be extended or with closed files accord- 
ing to circumstances, the chief idea being that it is to get over 
the ground as best it can, paying at first special attention to 
cover, but, later on, devoting itself to crushing the fire of the 
en^my without too much attention to its own safety. The 
principle laid down is that the best way to avoid loss is to 
inflict it oji the enemy. In the later firing time of the advance, 
the ordinary formation of the group is supposed to be in one 
rank, the men being only just disengaged from each other, five 
or six inches apart. In the marching stage, the files may be at 
any distance up to three paces apart ordered by the corporal, 
or if concealed from fire, in the formation which best suits 
the ground. Great importance is attached to training the 
men by groups, which is the basis of all instruction. If the 
men cannot see their corporal — for instance, if he has been 
killed or wounded — they regulate their movements by each 
other. This sounds vague, but it means that under all cir- 
cumstances the men of a group cling together and constitute 
the final unit. Groups are practised in manoeuvring against 
each other, the enemy being sometimes marked, sometimes 
represented by another group. During instruction, though 
all fire ceases at a distance of 100 metres from the enemy, 
attacks are always pushed home, sometimes even to the far 
side of an enemy's marked position. The enemy orders arms 
or collects to let the attackers pass. In training recruits, the 
manoeuvres are first executed by trained men, the recruits 
looking on. Another part of the early instruction is, teaching 
the men what accidents of ground, such as ditches, hedges, 
walls, &c., cover from both sight and fire, and what others 
from fire only. They are taught to direct their fire especially 
at that part of the enemy which will suffer most^ not at that 
which is well covered, even though its fire may be most 
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annoying. They are also taught to concentrate and not 
scatter their fire, and to take very careful aim. All this 
instruction is necessary before the larger manoeuvres can be 
executed in a workmanlike manner. Individual men are 
also taught to move, in the early stages, from cover to cover, 
keeping the general direction of the march. 

Half-sectionsy sections, dec. — Then comes instruction of 
rather larger units^ but always in the same sense ; when they 
deploy it is by groups. The half-section is under a sergeant 
who works his two groups, which are taught like individuals 
to make bold dashes, springing from one position to another. 
As they are supposed not as a rule to open fire in advancing 
till within 600 metres of the enemy, it is laid down that from 
600 to 400 metres the rushes are to be of about 80 or 100 metres 
firing 3 rounds before each rush. From 400 to 200 metres the 
rushes may be of about 50 to 60 metres, and with great 
rapidity. At 200 metres the bayonet is fixed and a rapid fire 
commences, then there is a rush of another 50 metres, the 
magazines of repeating rifles come into play, and when they 
are emptied there comes the charge, which gradually increases 
in speed till at 100 metres the men receive the word, * En avant 
— d la haikmette ! ' when they charge home, right into the 
enemy's position, where the ranks are readjusted. Each 
g^oup practises attack and defence in turn, the fire of the 
defending repeaters commencing when the attack begins 
its charge, and there is always a counter-attack. So much 
for the training of the individual soldier and the action by 
groups and small units. Then exercises of attack and counter- 
attack against flanks are performed assiduously until they 
become second nature to the men. Surely this is beginning 
at the right end. 

The company, — Passing on to the company which, though 
nominally 250 strong, may for practical pmposes be counted 
as 200 bayonets, the formation is based on the principle of a 
line of subdivision columns, equal to a line of English com- 
panies in column. The attack formation begins with a chain 
formed by the leading section of each subdivision, the other 
section forming the support for its leading section. This is 
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very like the formation permitted in our Field Exercise in the 
second note, third section of the battalion attack, only we 
extend a fourth while the French extend a half for the fight- 
ing line. It is a difference in principle, for their chain or 
fighting line is thicker from the first than ours ; and we must 
not forget the French arrangement by sections, half -sections, 
and groups. 

Details of formation and advance, — The fighting front of 
the French compan;^ is such as would bring the whole com- 
pany into line of single rank when 200 metres from the 
enemy, supposing it to have lost by that time one-fourth of 
its strength. By this rule, a company, 200 strong, should 
have a fighting frontage of 105 metres — that is, about 116 
yards — and an English company, 100 strong, would have a 
frontage of 58 yards. The advance is guided from one of the 
flanks, and the deployment is to be by groups, with intervals 
equal to the front of groups. But at first the movement 
commences by the captain ordering, * Attack formation ! By 
the right [or left] ! March ! ' The commander of each subdi- 
vision then takes command, and the rear section continues 
to march direct to its front. When the enemy's fire renders 
a more open formation necessary — say, between 1,500 and 
1,100 yards — the captain gives the word, ' By half sections ! 
March ! ' when the reverse half section inclines away from 
the guiding flank, and the captain dismounts. Later on he 
gives the word, 'By groups!' and the fighting line comes 
under the immediate influence of the sergeants and corporals, 
who have, of course, to look out for orders, and conform to 
any alteration of the general direction, as shown by the 
movements of the guide. At somewhere about 800 yards 
from the enemy, the captain orders, 'By files! ' when the 
files open out to about eighteen inches interval ; and when it 
is impossible to advance further without opening fire, he gives 
the word, * En tirailleurs ! ' which may be translated * Com- 
mence skirmishing ; ' for it is the signal to begin the action 
always by three cartridges at a time. While this is doing, 
the supports continue to advance, and come gradually nearer. 
The supporting section on the directing flank remains at 
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100 metres from the chain. The supporting section towards 
the other flank pushes on rapidly, and extends the fighting 
line to that flank. Thus, at about 600 metres, equal to 
about 660 yards, three-quarters of the company are in fight- 
ing line, and only one quarter in support. After a fire, 
which must be as short as possible consistent with subduing 
in part that of the enemy, the captain carries the whole 
company forward with a rush of about 100 metres, and opens 
fire again, for a short time, during which the last section 
comes up into fighting line on the directing flank, and by its 
impulse starts the chain in another rush of 100 metres or so. 
The company again opens fire with all its rifles in line. 
Further advances must be made with the help of other pres- 
sure from behind, of which we will speak directly ; but, for 
the moment, adhering to the instruction of the company, 
the captain must suppose the impulses, and carry his com- 
pany forward by rushes, which are intended to alternate 
with those of another company, and are about 50 or 60 
metres, each time up to 200 yards, from the enemy, exe- 
cuting fire, for a short time, at each halt concentrated on 
the point of attack. Then fix bayonets and rapid fire at 200 
metres, and, as described above, advance 50 metres, fire off 
magazine rifles, and charge. The company reassembles on 
the conquered ground as at the beginning of the manoeuvres. 

The isolated company acts on the same principles, but the 
direction is from the centre ; and one section, at least, is 
always kept in hand to dash in at the last moment in close 
order, and, headed by the captain, to give vigour to the 
assault, dragging the rest with it. When the position is 
captured, the section of assault deploys into dispersed order, 
and pursues the enemy with its fire ; while the chain, a 
whole subdivision, minus losses, draws together, prepared to 
repulse a counter-attack. Though the whole gradual de- 
ployment of a company has been given as laid down, it is 
distinctly said that the company must be practised in deploy- 
ing a line in dispersed order from any formation whatever. 

Defence hy an isolated company, — One of the sections of 
the rear subdivision has the task of executing the counter- 
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attack from a position concealed, if possible. The moment 
is supposed to be when the enemy makes his assault, and 
the return attack is prepared by a fire of repeaters. If the 
counter-attack succeeds, the defenders at once assume the 
offensive, with chain and one reserve section, the section 
which has just executed the counter-attack rallying to form 
the reserve. The companies are also trained to pass reso- 
lutely from defence to attack when any favourable occasion 
may present itself. 

The hattodion, — Coming now to the battalion, it must first 
be understood that a regiment in the field has three batta- 
lions. The normal formation of the battalion advancing 
before actually beginning to fight, a formation which the 
French call the * Colonne pcnir le combat,^ is simple and 
flexible, and lends itself both to manoeuvres and to warding 
off cavalry attacks. The battalion is formed in two lines of 
columns of subdivisions, with subdivision intervals, and 
double subdivision distances. In other words, if a square 
be drawn upon paper, the right flanks of two companies in 
close column of subdivisions will rest in the two right-hand 
comers of the square, and the left flanks of the other two 
companies, formed in the same manner, will rest in the two 
left-hand comera of the square. It will be seen at once 
that, by merely turning about, the formation to the rear 
will be exactly like that now front, or by wheeling the com- 
panies a quarter circle to either flank, there will be a front 
to that flank exactly like the original formation. 

Application of its first formation. — By inclining the two 
rear companies outwards, you get a double echelon of com- 
panies, and various other easy formations can be managed. 
Neither exact distances nor intervals are necessary, so long as 
it is understood that after breaking them the old formation is 
restored. Either of the lines can be arranged in more open 
order, and even put in echelon. In this order of march the 
battalion advances to about 1,600 metres from the enemy, or 
even perhaps up to nearly 1,000 metres. It then forms the 
fighting order, or ^ Formatimi de conibat,' 

Formation de combat. — In the order of attack the front is 
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calculated as that which the battalion in double rank would 
occupy when it had lost a quarter of its strength. On this 
calculation, a battalion, 800 strong, should have a frontage 
of about 230 yards. The formation is in three echelons. 
First, a chain consisting of the front sections of each of the 
two companies in front of the column just described. Second, 
supports formed by the other sections of the leading com- 
panies. Third, a reserve formed by the two rear companies. 
As each company had a subdivision (two sections) in front, 
and the same in rear, there will be four sections for the 
fighting line, four for the supports, and eight for the reserve. 
At first the supports are about 200 metres from the chain, 
and 300 from the reserve, and this continues till fire is opened 
at, say, 600 metres, when all considerations of safety are 
sacrificed to the imperious necessity of acting strongly against 
the enemy. The fighting echelon is then adopted. Sup- 
ports at 100 metres from the chain, and 200 from the 
reserve, the total depth being now 300 metres ; and this 
depth is gradually reduced, till it becomes only 100 metres, 
when the chain is 300 metres from the enemy's position. It 
is of course understood that the chain breaks up more and 
more as it advances, till it begins to thicken again near the 
enemy. The supports may also break up if necessary, but 
as they are intended to act by constituted bodies, they are 
held together as much as possible. If the sections have been 
broken up, they close when entering into line. The same 
rule applies with even more force to the reserve. Deploy- 
ments need not be in line but in echelon ; it matters not 
which sections are in advance. 

Fighting patrols. — During the march, while the battalion 
is not in formation to open fire immediately, the commander 
sends out fighting patrols, which are generally a half section, 
strong and * well commanded.' These patrols move in front 
of the wings, at about 200 metres distance. Their commander 
must never lose sight of the chain, and conforms to all its 
movements. One of the two groups composing the half 
section is deployed at intervals of about six paces ; and the 
other group is held in hand about 50 metres in rear. When 
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the chain deploys by groups the patrols take position and 
wait for it. 

Rules for the march. — During a march, though the general 
direction, intervals, and distances must be preserved by all 
the echelons, the commander of each subdivision has entire 
liberty of manoeuvre ; he observes attentively the direction 
of hre and its effect, modifies as he pleases the formation of 
his men, and uses with intelligence the forms of ground, 
being held responsible if his men suffer losses on account of 
his mistakes, or want of energy. As in the case of the small 
actions described above, the march from 1,500 metres is 
uninterrupted, and as rapid as possible, up to the time when 
fire is opened, say, at 600 metres. The reserve companies, 
if under the fire of artillery, may move obliquely to right or 
left in place of marching straightforward ; this zigzag move- 
ment is supposed to make the regulation of the enemy's 
artillery fire very difficult. After fire is opened, the chain 
advances by successive rushes^ carried out rapidly and with 
determination. 

From 600 to 400 metres the rushes are by the whole 
chain, and from 80 to 100 metres. 

From 400 to 200 metres the rushes are made by echelon 
of companies, as rapidly as possible ; they are from 50 to 60 
metres. 

After 200 metres the chain moves with increasing rapidity. 
The halts of the chain are used by the supports and reserves 
to come up and give the impulses required. 

Generally speaking, the entry into line of the supports is 
regulated by the captains ; that of the reserve companies by 
the commander of the battalion. But this is not to prevent 
commanders of fractions from acting on their own initiative 
if circumstances require. 

Fire effect. — Concentration of fire is most important, 
especially for its moral effect. It is more easily obtained at 
mean ranges than at short, the troops being both in better 
formation and less excited. In each position the captains 
name clearly the objectives to be fired at. In principle, 
repeating fire is to be delivered at the moment of the assault, 
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but captains are to use it without hesitation if the enemy's 
troops appear suddenly, and for a short time at convenient 
distances, if the captains think that they can thereby inflict 
serious losses. (Compare this with German regulations 
below, page 181.) 

Dismounting of officers, — As a general rule, all officers 
dismount at from 1,200 to 1,000 metres, but this rule is only 
obligatory on captains. 

Phases op the Combat (Plate XVII,), 

We may now put together shortly the arrangements of 
the fight, which is divided into three phases : — 

1st. The passage from the preparatory formation to the 
fighting formation at about 1,500 metres, according to cir- 
stances. 

2nd. Commencement of the fight and its action from 
600 to 200 metres. 

3rd. Assault and occupation of the position. 

First phase, — At the order to form for combat the four 
leading sections of the leading companies move on, inclining 
outwards from the centre, so as to leave in the centre of the 
battalion a subdivision interval. The rest of the battalion 
halts. The rear sections of the two first companies, destined 
to form supports, move oflf when the sections of the chain 
have advanced 200 metres, and place themselves in rear of 
the positions which they should occupy in the chain. The 
two companies of reserve advance when the supports are at 
300 metres distance. The movements of each fraction are 
then regulated as before described. 

Second phase. — The second phase comprises two periods. 
First, from 600 to 400 metres the two companies of the 
chain are alone in action. The movement is carried out by 
rushes of the whole chain, each rush being from 80 to 100 
metres. Second period, from 400 to 200 metres the com- 
panies of reserve enter into line. The march is by company 
echelon, the rushes are from 50 to 60 metres. 

1st period. — As soon as it is impossible to advance 
without firing, the commander of the battalion 
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orders the fire to be opened. Without further 
orders the different fractions close on the chain. 
Supports at 100 metres from the chain. Reserves 
at 200 metres from the supports. The greatest 
stress is laid upon obtaining a superiority of fire 
over the adversary. For this purpose one of the 
supporting sections of each company moves with- 
out halting at all up to the chain, which it prolongs 
outwards from the centre. This section, which 
prepares or determines the first rush, acts accord- 
ing to circumstances, either by fire or by imme- 
diate pressure, and carries on the chain 80 or 100 
metres, each company closing on its centre. Fire is 
again opened, and at a favourable moment the 
rear sections of the support push up to the inner 
flanks of the leading companies, by which means 
the chain is carried on to within 400 metres of the 
enemy. The leading companies have now in line 
all the rifles which they can dispose of. 
2nd period, — This period brings the reserves into action. 
When the last section of the support moves up to 
reinforce the chain, the reserve company in rear 
of it continues its movement up to 200 metres 
from the chain, where it deploys, and falls into 
echelon ; the outer subdivision 100 metres in 
front of the inner. From this time the two re- 
serve companies work alternately to push on the 
movement. They act successively and by sub- 
divisions on the companies of the chain, so as to 
push them in four rushes up to about 200 metres 
from the enemy's position. Thus at each rush 
about 100 extra rifles come into line, hut not 
deployed in open order. The reinforcing sub- 
division comes up behind the chain which has 
lately been becoming closer, and opens imme- 
diately with it a massed fire which may in some 
cases be three or four deep. When a subdivision 
pushes on in this manner the subdivision behind 

N 
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it closes up to about 100 metres, ready to rein- 
force in its turn. The captains of the reserve 
companies move with the first subdivision of their 
company which enters into line, and take the 
command of that portion of the chain immediately 
in front of them. The captains of the companies 
already in the chain take charge of the other half 
and preserve the direction of advance ; taking 
command of the last subdivisions, which finally 
come up behind them. Thus, by the time the 
chain has arrived within 200 metres of the enemy 
all the reserve subdivisions are up, and the fire is 
on an average about three deep. Bayonets are 
then fixed, and the ordinary breech-loading fire 
proceeds. 
Third phase. — One of two cases now presents itself. K 
the enemy yielding to the fire effect is visibly demoralised 
the battalion charges at once. If he still holds his ground 
with firmness, and the commander of the battalion judges 
that he cannot carry the position at once by assault, he 
must await the intervention of a new element. We are 
supposing that a regiment is in action, and the necessary 
element is found in the reserve battalion of the regiment 
which has followed the phases of the fight, ready to inter- 
vene when necessary. It comes up either in deployed line 
or echelon of half battalions, so as to provide against a 
counter-attack. The colonel of the regiment takes com- 
mand, and sounds the charge with all drums and trumpets. 
The battalion in front executes the most rapid possible 
fire with repeating rifles, if it has them, and then, a fresh 
impulse having been given by the reserve battalion, the 
whole mass charges . Making allowance for losses experienced 
up to this time, the charging body will probably be about 
four deep at the least. The position being carried, it is occu- 
pied by the former leading battalion, while the reserve bat- 
talion takes up the pursuit. 

The battalion isolated. — In case of a battalion acting 
isolated, its formation is : One company as advance guard ; 
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two companies for fighting line, and one in reserve. The 
last company marches either in rear of the interval between 
the two companies in front of it, or on the threatened 
flank. The general rules for deployment are as before, only 
the frontage may be greater. The two companies of the 
chain have to carry on the combat up to 200 metres with 
their own resources, and must therefore delay the advance 
of the supports. The third company acts like the reserve 
battalion in the manner just described to determine the 
assault, and may make either a front or a flank attack. 

Defensive. — There is nothing new in the defensive action 
of battalions, but they are directed when acting alone to pre- 
pare vigorous counter-attacks, which are delivered at the 
moment of the enemy's charge. 

Brigades and divisions. — There is no need to go into the 
details of brigade and divisional work. It will suflSce to say 
that the new regulations recognise that even the regiment 
with its reserve battalion may very likely not be in condition 
to undertake an assault. If a regiment is isolated it must 
form three lines of its own ; but if it is embodied in a divi- 
sion, the division alone possesses always a third line. If no 
flank attack is contemplated a single regiment will do for the 
third line. The battalions of the second line are reserved to 
give the shock of assault, while the third line remains during 
the preparation of the attack, concentrated, and masked be- 
hind favourable positions, which it organises defensively. 
But as soon as the first line closes with the enemy and the 
second forms for assault, the third line follows the movement. 
If the assault succeeds, it pushes forward generally in line 
of subdivision columns, and deploys beyond the captured 
position, either to pursue or to resist counter-attacks ; the 
rest of the troops reforming behind it. It is even recognised 
as possible that both the first and the second line may be- 
come absorbed by the time the critical point 200 metres from 
the enemy is reached. In that case even the third line of 
the division may be called upon to give the final shock. 
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German Instructions for Magazine Rifles. 

As the introduction of a magazine rifle into the British 
service is abready determined upon, it may be interesting to 
the reader to know something of German views with regard 
to the employment of such a weapon. The introduction of 
the magazine rifle into the German army took place last 
year in a sudden and impressive manner. The regulations 
with regard to it were published on February 3, and are 
here summarised. It will be seen that in the French In- 
structions sketched above the German model has been copied 
almost exactly. 

Instruction of the soldier, — The only important point, in 
what may be called the drill of the soldier in the new arm, 
is the care taken that even when the magazine is loaded it 
shall not be brought into action without special orders. 
There are to be two words of command, namely : — * load ' 
and Moad the magazine.' Following the Jirst, the rifle is 
loaded in the ordinary way. If the word * load the magazine ' 
is given, the soldier places eight cartridges in the magazine, 
which lies under the barrel, and a ninth in the movable 
chamber which transfers the cartridges from the magazine to 
the back of the barrel. If now he placed a tenth cartridge 
in the chamber of the barrel all would be in order for com- 
mencing at once repeating fire, but he is not allowed to do 
this, according to regulation. The practice, which will be- 
come second nature, is, to shut off" the communication between 
the magazine and the barrel before loading in the ordinary 
way. After this, the apparatus allows of passing from ordi- 
nary fire to repeating and back again, at any moment during 
the shooting. 

Listructioii of the company, — Volleys maybe fired, either 
with ordinary or magazine loading. In the latter case, if the 
magazine is emptied and circumstances do not permit of re- 
filling it, fire is to be continued, if necessary, with ordinary 
loading, as quickly as possible. The fire by single ranks had 
already been suppressed. The two ranks now always fire to- 
gether, and may, when called upon, use repeating fire, which 
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IB, however, forbidden as a rule to fractions in close order. 
The chain, in dispersed order, may use repeating fire under 
proper conditions ; so also may the supports which close up- 
on the chain in close order when the assault is to be imme- 
diately prepared, or when it is necessary to repulse a charge 
of cavalry or a bayonet attack ; but, in such cases the neigh- 
bouring skirmishers must cease their individual fire and join 
in that of the group, taking their orders from its commander. 
It will be observed that this principle has been carried out 
to its logical conclusion in the French regulation (page 176, 
above). More importance is attached to the steadiness and 
coolness of the men than to rapidity of fire. 

Iiistruction of the hattalion. — Four cases are named in 
which repeating fire may be employed. 

1st. When the battalion in double column is obUged to 
deploy rapidly, the fractions which first arrive in line may 
use it to cover the movement. 

2nd. When the battalion presses up in close order on the 
chain to support it. 

3rd. When the deployed battalion prepares to assault. 
In that case the advance should immediately follow the con- 
clusion of the fire. 

4th. Against cavalry, to deliver volleys as rapidly as 
possible. These volleys must, however, be conducted with 
the greatest coolness and only opened at 300 metres. The 
battalion will be grouped together as much as possible. 

In the prescriptions relating to the combat of the battalion, 
the instruction of the individual soldier is specially insisted 
upon, in order to secure fire discipline, the rapid loading of 
the arm, and passage without hesitation from ordinary to 
repeating fire. 

' The magazine gives to the soldier a continual reserve of 
ammunition, by which he may at any moment be ready to 
fire. This reserve will be always assured if discreet and 
judicious use is made of it, and if every occasion is seized for 
refilling it. The soldier must never forget that his new arm 
increases the necessity for an absolute fire discipline, and that 
it is destined to produce, not only a superficial acceleration 
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but a superior fire effect. . . . Officers and non-commissioned 
officers will take care that the magazine constitutes a reserve 
which is only to be used at the decisive moment. At long 
and medium ranges ordinary fire suffices. As a principle, 
repeating fire will only take place with the shortest sights. 
It is only in exceptional cases that it will be used between 
300 and 800 metres, to profit by the momentary appearance 
of objects particularly favourable if there are tactical reasons 
for covering them with a violent fire.' 

Economised to the last moment, repeating fire will facili- 
tate the assault, on condition that it be skilfully concentrated 
on certain points of the enemy's position. 

When the adversary retires it will still be useful to direct 
against him the most violent fire that can be produced. 

Besides these mass fires, repeating fire may be useful to 
increase the intensity of the fire of a very thin chain of 
skirmishers. There are some cases in which the interest of 
the battalion is to remain in closed order and to deploy in 
front of it as few skirmishers as possible. 

No alterations are made in the formations for attack, 
which are very much like those now adopted by the French, 
the principle being exactly the same. 

Such are the French and Gennan arrangements for the 
attack brought down to the latest period, and contemplating 
the use of magazine rifles, which the Germans now have and 
the French have in part. The French and Russian armies are 
at present rather running down the value of magazine rifles, 
but this is probably because they are not yet in possession 
of the new arm. The French are manufacturing repeating 
rifles of a new pattern as quickly as they can. It is not so 
easy to say exactly what the Russians are doing. 

If the reader will compare this chapter with the one 
preceding, he will be in a position to determine for himself 
the formation which he would adopt under any given 
circumstances. Has he to expect obstacles which will 
necessarily detain his fighting line under fire for a consider- 
able time ? Let him gain ground with a comparatively weak 
force, and place it, if possible, under cover, close to the 
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obstacles till they are cleared away. Should he have no 
reason to expect any other resistance than that of an enemy, 
more or less sheltered, but not protected by actual obstacles 
to advance, then he must make up his mind to get over all 
the last portion of the ground as quickly as possible, and to 
thicken moment by moment his fighting line till the final 
charge is delivered by a mass of men, receiving as it goes fresh 
impulses from behind, and having the certainty that flank 
attacks will be provided against by other bodies kept in hand 
for the purpose. There must be great loss of life if the 
enemy stands well ; but there would be greater loss and no 
final ^ect if the attack were made with less decision and 
more thought for safety. 

Artillery Sfii/pport. — It is impossible to say what the 
artillery should do in these later stages unless the particular 
case is given. But, speaking generally, it should endeavour 
to aid the infantry by addmg its fire to that of the rifles, 
even at the risk of suffering loss in gunners. When hostile 
infantry are contending, the apparition of gims on one side, 
the sound of the heavy reports close at hand, and the 
additional intensity of fire so produced, will assuredly add 
greatly to that moral effect, to produce which is the end, 
and all physical action only the means. The risk is not 
great, for the enemy has his attention already occupied, and 
if it were great, the result to be attained would justify the 
risk. If circumstances render close assistance impossible 
the artillery can at least prevent the defenders' guns from 
coming into action at this period. But the golden rule for 
artillery is to fire at that portion of the enemy's forces which 
is at the time the most important. When the infantry 
struggle has begun, the enemy's infantry is clearly his most 
important arm. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

COMBAT WITHIN VILLAGES. 

Information required — Importance of good interior defence — Defence of 
first houseH — Counter-attacks — Interior attack — Colunms of attack 
— Organised advance — Flanking fire of defenders — Defence not 
always complete — Advance through houses — Artillery in street fight- 
ing — Attack of the keep— Traversing streets under fire — House to 
house fighting — Underground passages and mines — Provision against 
counter-attack — Completion of the capture — ^Night work — ^Action of 
the turning columns— ^Extinguishing fire — Recapitulation of Defence 
— General considerations — General dispositions — Barricades — Artil- 
lery — Stores — Minor keeps — Land torpedoes — House to house defence 
— Incendiarism — Counter-attacks — Recapitulation of Attuck — First 
entrance — Press attack — Artillery — Gradual progress — Main keep- 
Completion of capture — Surprises — Ought to be impossible — Outposts 
— Gitschin — Troops for surprise must be good — No noise — Previous 
knowledge — Time for surprise : Night — Precautions on the march — 
Night march in Balkans — Before Tel-el-Kebir — Bouchard's escape 
— The attack — Rendezvous — Defence. 

Information required. — Many a bloody repulse has been 
the result of attacking while in ignorance of the enemy's pre- 
parations — e.g. Zaatcha, Chapter XTV. — and no pains should 
be spared to acquire knowledge. In an enemy's country you 
will receive false information, but the cross-examination of 
several inhabitants will sift it. Threats of vengeance and 
taking hostages will help you with a civil population. It is 
neither common sense nor humanity to risk the lives of 
hundreds of soldiers rather than act on the nerves of the 
civil population. It is well understood that no form of 
torture is permissible. Moral pressure will generally suffice, 
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and if it does not you can go no further. You should obtain, 
if possible, a plan of the village, or at least a sketch of it, 
showing the principal streets, the position of public buildings, 
open spaces where the enemy could collect in force, buildings 
prepared for defence, &c. ; and your information should show 
the best routes to follow, the enemy's prepared communica- 
tions, the access to important buildings, and also any secret 
or subterranean passages which may exist. Find out if you 
can the enemy's defensive organisation, both as to men and 
material preparations. 

Importance of good interior defence. — It is evident that an 
attack pushed home vigorously, as has been sketched in the 
preceding chapter, is certain to carry the outer line of defence 
unless it be repulsed by a counter-attack ; and even such 
counter-attacks are diflScult. The preparation of the village 
for defence hampers the defenders when endeavouring to 
issue from it, and counter-attacks from exterior reserves will 
be guarded against by the attackers, who, having the initia- 
tive in their hands, will know where their weak point is, and 
make special preparations to guard it. If the village forms 
part of a line of battle, either in that line or in front of it, 
the flanks will be swept by artillery tire, and a counter-attack 
be protected in its advance. In any case, counter-attacks 
should be attempted, as the only means of preventing the 
enemy from gaining his first footing in the village. But 
supposing the entrance is made, and the village is to be 
defended as long as possible, much remains to be done before 
the enemy can be said to have captured it in the full sense of 
the word ; for the defenders may still hold the interior, and 
till they are driven from it the object for which it is held 
lias been achieved — that is to say, it still bars the passage of 
the attackers. The interior combat has now to be dealt with, 
premising that the rules for villages are equally applicable to 
large towns, within which, if a determined and well ordered 
defence be made, a very large force indeed of the attackers 
may be swallowed up. It is customary to say that if an 
enemy entered London the whole defence of the country 
must collapse. Possibly that might be the case if London 
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were completely in the hands of the invaders. But, taking 
all things into consideration, it may be doubted whether a 
scientific and stubborn interior defence might not have more 
chance of success than any occupation of positions outside 
the city. Examples will be given later on from history. 
Are the English volunteers and people of London to acknow- 
ledge that they have less skill and courage than the citizens 
of Saragossa in 1809, or the people of Zaatcha in 1849 ? 

Defence of first houses. — It has been said in preceding 
chapters that the attack must endeavour to close with the 
retreating defenders and enter the place with them. The 
defence must bear this in mind and try to prevent it, even by 
the sacrifice, if necessary, of part of the advanced shooting 
line. To this end, the moment that the artillery bombard- 
ment ceases the defenders should garrison the houses which. 
have been prepared for defence, and which bear upon th& 
points first exposed to attack. If breaches have been mad^ 
in the walls or houses, the first precaution is to place infantry 
where they can concentrate their fire on those breaches, while 
an attempt should be made to repair them. Parties of 
infantry will be placed behind the portions of wall, or what- 
ever it is, left standing, so as to take in flank an enemy 
attempting to enter by the breach. A heavy fire is kept up 
from loopholes, &c., upon the enemy's skirmishers, and 
especially on working parties, which will be both removing 
obstacles and trying to effect an entrance to the houses by 
hasty demolition or other means. The defenders' fire must, 
under the circumstances, be independent — that is, carried out 
by individuals ; but junior officers and non-commissioned 
officers should control it as much as possible, by telling off 
some men to fire on one portion of the enemy and some on 
another. In this way fire discipline may be preserved, and 
the soldiers will have the moral support of feeling that their 
efforts are being directed with intelligence. 

Cmmter-attdcks, — At this stage counter-attacks may be 
made, using for the purpose, if necessary, the interior reserves 
as well as the exterior. The advance of the attack must have 
caused a good deal of confusion and mixture of units, which 
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is always a source of weakness, however well trained troops 
may be, and it is on such occasions that counter-attacks may 
have a good chance of success. But, except for purposes of 
counter-attack, the interior reserves should be kept sheltered 
from the fire of the enemy. If circumstances permit, it is 
better to leave all the counter-attack work to the exterior 
reserves. The defending artillery, which is supposed to have 
been driven from its first position, may give valuable aid in 
the counter-attacks by flanking the village from retired 
positions, chosen beforehand. There are numerous cases in 
which the assistance of the guns has been very efficacious, 
both in resisting the columns of attack from retired positions 
and supporting counter-attack s. The golden rule for artillery 
officers should be, that, whenever there is a struggle between 
two bodies of infantry, the addition of artiUery fire to one 
side may turn the scale both by its physical a/iid moral effect, 
especially if it can be brought to bear on the enemy^s flarik, as it 
often may on the side of the defenders agahist enveloping attacks. 
Interior attack, — Supposing that an entrance has been 
effected, and some houses seized, the further advance should 
be as rapid as possible, and an attempt must be made to 
press on along the main streets. But one precaution should 
never be omitted, namely, to prepare against the defenders 
the houses which are first occupied. This will, of course, be 
done by troops different from those intended to push home 
the attack. It is of the utmost importajice that no time 
should be lost. The infantry should rush into the houses, 
if possible, before the defenders evacuate them, and search 
at once for any commencement of conflagration or preparations 
for explosion. The most commanding and strongest houses 
should then be prepared for defence against attacks from the 
defenders of the village, and every endeavour be made to 
sweep the streets. For this purpose the barricades relin- 
quished by the defenders may often be used against them. 
It is evident that the troops used for making good what has 
been captured must be quite distinct from those who are 
to push on to further conquests. These latter we will call 
* columns of attach^ 
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Columns of attach — The bodies of troops which endeavour 
to push through the streets will have two difficulties to 
encounter : 

1st. The defence ^rom the front and sides of the street 
itself. 

2nd. The flanking fire of posts especially prepared for 
that purpose. 

Even for advancing up a street there is a right and a 
wrong way. The worst way is to move solidly and stolidly 
up the middle of the street, for, if you do, the barricade 
defenders will have their best opportunity for fire, and the 
average difficulty of shooting from the windows of the houses 
will be at a minimum. Let the student go to a window in 
the room where he reads this, or to some window, and 
imagine an enemy coming down a street from his right. He 
will find that, whether that enemy advance down the centre or 
on either side, the defenders cannot take aim and fire at the 
column without exposing a great part of their bodies. Now 
let him imagine the enemy to be advancing from his left, 
and he will find that defenders from that position can see 
down the other side of the street for a considerable distance 
without any exposure worth mentioning, but must lean out- 
wards a little to fire down his own side of the street. Apply 
this to the benefit of the attack, and it will be evident that 
the advance should be made either on both sides of the 
street, or, if on one side only, then by the right side from 
the point of view of the attack. 

Organised advance. — Supposing the defence to be weak, 
the attackers should advance rapidly by all the streets leading 
from the base seized on entering the village. As far as 
possible the columns should work together, communicating 
by side streets and helping each other to turn barricades. 
But if the defence be strong and well conducted, and the de- 
fenders have so occupied the houses on both sides of the 
streets as to fire on the rear of the attacking columns, it will 
be necessary to secure the ground step by step, breaking into 
the houses either by axes and musket butts, or even by chai^ges 
of gun-cotton, which shonid'be caTt\fe^lot>iJ!aa^\a:^Qa&\s^ «^^ial 
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parties — of engineers if possible, though all soldiers should 
be taught the use of gun-cotton for such purposes. 

Fla7iking fire of defeiiders. — A well-considered defence 
will have established special posts for flanking fire. These 
may be either in the street itself or in side streets^ or in the 
combination of the two formed by corner houses where 
streets cross. In the first two cases they must be carried 
either by a rush or by turning them first and carrying them 
afterwards. In the last case, and generally on arriving at 
important cross streets, occupy and oi^anise the comer 
Louses before pushing on, unless the enemy is making such 
a weak defence that you can press him steadily back without 
delay. 

Defence not always complete, — Here we may pause for a 
moment to remark that all village fighting is not necessarily 
the attack and defence of a fortified village. It may be that 
an enemy retiring before you leaves a portion of his rear- 
guard in a village to delay the advance of artillery, &c., along 
a main road. In such a case the defence may make a great 
show of fire from the outskirts, and you might suffer con- 
siderable loss and delay in making a front attack. Your 
tactical knowledge must enable you to judge the situation, 
and your skill will be shown in sending part of the cavalry 
and infantry round by the flanks while the artillery opens 
on the front of the village. In most cases the enemy will 
evacuate it, when your main body, which will be that of your 
advanced guard, can push through at an increased pace. 
But in no case send your artillery through a village which 
has been occupied by the enemy without the company of other 
troops. A very few men remaining there might cripple your 
batteries for a long time by shooting the horses. In no 
position is artillery so helpless. ^ 

1 The knowledge of field artillery with its strength and weakness 
cannot be said to be quite universal in the army. When commanding 
cavalrj* and artillery at Ipswich I found it very useful to send a column 
on the march, and detail detachments, representing an enemy, to lay wait 
for the artillery in by-roads, behind farmhouses, &c. The quickening of 
the cavalry officers' inteUigence in scouting and escorting was wonder- 
fuL— C* B* B* 
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Advance tit/rough houses. — It may be that the defence will 
be so energetic that the attack cannot make way by the streets 
at all after the force of the first rush is spent ; especially is 
this the case against well-defended barricades. It must then 
burrow a road for itself through the very houses themselves, 
a method which will cost time and trouble, but is efficacious 
and comparatively sparing of life. Working parties will hew 
their way through the partition walls, which are seldom very 
thick in a village. Sometimes it will be easier to work through 
the gardens. Organise whatever you capture against a 
counter-attack, and let the soldiers occupying the houses hold 
on to them, even if the columns in the streets have to retire. 
Always work on both sides of the streets, or the enemy will 
work on his side and paralyse you. In the next two chapters 
will be found examples of actual village fighting in war, and the 
student will remark how valuable was the practice of either 
defence or attack sticking to the smallest foothold left them 
in a village. The American slang term, * freezing ' to a thing, 
exactly represents the course to be pursued. What splendid 
opportunities there are in war for young officers and non- 
commissioned officers, if only they know what they ought to 
do! 

ArtiUery in si/reet fighting. — It is commonly said that 
artillery should be brought into the village, to act especially 
against barricades, houses, firing down the street, &c. There 
may be cases in which such means must be resorted to, and 
we should be the last to object to the use of the guns if they 
can really assist better inside the village than out of it. But 
take for example the case of a barricade. It is now generally 
recognised that a frontal attack on a barricade is one of the 
most murderous operations in war ; and it is certainly a 
question whether a turning movement through houses and 
gardens is not quite as short as, while it is certainly much less 
murderous than, the long affair of bombardment added to the 
final bloody attack, which even then may not succeed. If 
the knowledge which a good reconnaissance, a map, and ex- 
amination of inhabitants can give has been secured, there is 
often a good opportunity iox %\m&o\x\.«»\Afei\:i^ village to assist 
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by taking barricades in reverse. Therefore do not bring in 
guns which may be more useful outside. There is, however, 
one case in which guns are very likely to be useful, and two 
pieces should always be held in readiness for the purpose if 
required. That case is the attack on the keep, the success 
or failure in which chiefly decides the capture of the village 
or defeat of the attack. 

Attack of the keep. — It has been said above that the keep 
should be attacked as soon as possible, but this is exactly 
what the defence will try to prevent. Partial and disorga- 
nised attacks on the keep should not be made. The nature 
of the keep ensures that it will command some open 
space, and probably have a large street or avenue of some 
kind leading towards it from the front of the attack. Here 
then, if at all, is the place for field guns in village fighting. 
The street in front of them must be cleared of troops, and 
captured barricades utilised as cover for th e pieces. Breaches 
may thus be made in the keep, and the work of the infantry 
made easier. It is well that artillery should co-operate 
where it can even inside the village, but its greatest 
value will generally be found to consist in support from 
the outside. In Chapter XIII. the reader will find a case, 
that of Juranville, in which the French hussars carried a 
village by a charge, and the author was witness of the 
capture both of Timova and Kezanlik by cavalry in 1877 ; 
but we should not give an attack by cavalry as one of the 
regular means of carrying villages. The place of cavalry is 
outside, and, in most cases, that will be the place for the 
guns also. The keep, whether bombarded or not from 
inside, must be ireated like any other house or farm. It 
should be surrounded so as to keep all the defenders em- 
ployed ; its fire should be subdued by superior fire from 
every direction, especially from the windows of neighbouring 
houses. A breach or breaches must be made in its walls, 
and it must be assaulted with the greatest vigour. Attackers 
and defenders will then be face to face, and the stronger 
will win. The details of the attack will be as given in. tl\<^ 
next para^aphs. 
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Traversing streets under fire, — Before crosaing a street with 
the enemy on the other side of it take care to arrange for a 
heavy fire from your side. Every window should be well oc- 
cupied by men sheltered as far as possible. Use mattresses, 
tables, anything, as detailed in previous chapters on defence 
of houses. Your men must keep up a fire on every nook 
where an enemy may be sheltered and every orifice through 
which he could fire. The troops which have to advance will 
remember that in passing up a street they take either both 
side pavements or the right, only keeping as close to the 
houses as possible. If a street has to be crossed when part 
of it is occupied by the enemy, make, if possible, some sort 
of traverse, which can be begun by throwing furniture out of 
windows and continued by men working behind the portion 
already built. Any shelter is better than none. A mere 
curtain hung across, tables placed on their sides, or anything 
which hides a man from view, will prevent the enemy from 
knowing when your men are crossing. A kitchen table placed 
on its edge and pushed along as your barricade advances 
makes not at all a bad mantelet to work behind. Thus, 
whether you are crossing an ordinary street or are working 
up to a keep, you can be defended from the enemy's musketry 
fire. When the day comes, as come it must, when artillery 
carries artificial shields, probably of steel, the shields will be 
borrowed for village fighting, and the guns themselves can 
take more part in it. 

House to house fighting. — Suppose a street crossed, or any 
means taken to arrive at a house, or the keep, or whatever 
it may be, the next step is to make a practicable breach, or 
more than one, by means of explosives, which you could 
never do if the house were well prepared and you could not 
keep down the enemy's fire. Now must the attackers dash 
instantly through the breach, before the defenders have time 
to recover from the shock of the explosion. The combination 
of circumstances is against the moral tone of the defence, 
and the floor first attacked is likely to be defended weakly. 
For this and other reasons it is best, when working up 
a street or through a block of houses, to establish breaches 
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in two floors at least. There is no fighting which rouses 
the savage in man so much as attack and defence of 
villages and towns. The struggle in the houses will be pas- 
sionate and rather cruel. Little mercy will be shown, as 
the men cannot encumber themselves with prisoners. Every 
room must be searched from cellar to attic, and no resisting 
force must be left behind to cut your communications. ^ K 
all the floors cannot be breached and attacked at the same 
time, it is better to work through the top of the houses, 
both because the walls are thinner and easier to breach, and 
because the clearance of the defenders is easier when work- 
ing from top to bottom. Make holes in the floors and shoot 
down through them. Take care that no enemies remain in 
cupboards or big fireplaces, and bum something to make a 
smoke up the chimney.* It is better to have engineers, if 
possible, as working parties, to create the breaches and works 
generally, but if you have none, tell off" special parties for 
the purpose, keeping them rigidly separate from those told ofi* 
to assault. Search for mines and preparations for incen- 
diarism. 

Underground passages and mines. — Another precaution to 
be taken, so as to leave no chance of enemies behind, is to 
search all underground passages, so numerous and large in 
towns which come under the generic name of * localities,' and 
are attacked and defended like villages. Before exploring 
drains, &c. , clear them out either by a salvo of musketry from 
end to end or by throwing projectiles with lighted Bickford's 
fuze down any of the openings. These underground pas- 
sages may sometimes be used to obtain access to other houses, 
perhaps even the keep, which may be blown in by mines. 
Remember that gunpowder has a more wide-reaching 
eflfect than gun-cotton, though less intense at the point where 
it is applied. The action of gun-cotton with detonating fuze 

^ At Saragossa the French were careless ; the Spaniards profited by 
the fault and closed their way of retreat. 

' In common with all writers M. Louis Thival recommends this. 
Why then so indignant with General von Schmeling's * Nun I so r'duchert 
siehinaus* ? (Seep. 240.) 

O 
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is very sharp and local in its effect ; it is excellent for shat- 
tering doors and breaking up obstacles. 

Provision against counter-attctck. — Whatever activity has 
been shown by the defence at earlier stages, it must deliver 
a counter-attack before the keep is carried, unless the inten- 
tion is not to defend the village to the last. Now the troops 
engaged in the actual attack of the keep will have their 
attention fully occupied by that work, and the result of a 
counter-attack at this stage may be a serious check. Two 
precautions should therefore be taken : 1st, to have a solid 
defensive organisation of houses to break the counter-attack ; 
and 2nd, to hold in hand a reserve destined for the same 
purpose. In the next chapter it will be shown how the 
Germans before Paris based their whole system of defence 
on a light occupation of the ground in front &nd the advanced 
part of the villages, always having outposts to give warning ; 
and, when the French force was somewhat disorganised by 
its first efforts, brought up fresh troops and took the offensive 
with energy. The attack should beware of these tactics, and 
be ready to parry them by a reserve, which, to be fully effi- 
cient, should be fresh and in its proper organisation. The 
defenders will make a counter-attack, if only to carry off 
the beleaguered garrison of the keep. If there is none the 
enemy is beaten. 

Completion of the capture, — The capture of the keep will 
produce a strong moral effect on both sides ; and, while it is 
being organised by the attackers to be a defensive post for 
them, the attempt should be made to carry the rest of the 
village. The same methods should be used as before, except 
that the attackers, who are winning, may be rather more 
rapid and enterprising. Make sure that not a single house 
remains in the enemy's possession. Get your troops into 
their proper formations as quickly as possible, and or- 
ganise tlie village for defence against the enemy. It would 
not be fair to call upon the troops which have carried a well 
defended village after long fights to pursue the success by 
marching forward and attacking the formed troops outside. 
That must be left to other portions of the army. 
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Night vxyi'h. — Unless circumstances permit of completely 
surprising the defenders, a night attack on a village is not 
advisable, except in the possible case of its being made by 
troops which know the locality well against a newly arrived 
enemy. Taking armies as they exist, we may suppose that the 
attackers do not know the streets and byways, while the de- 
fenders are or ought to be intimately acquainted with them ; 
and a village or town is a very labyrinth at night. But cases 
may arise where night comes on and the village is but half 
captured. In that case it is better to suspend operations of 
advance, but utilise the time by putting houses in a state of 
defence ; improving communications, especially such as are 
under fire of the enemy; bringing the troops into tactical order 
under their own ofiicers, which, by the way, should be first 
accomplished. Special houses with ample ground-floor ac- 
commodation should be told off as alarm posts, and sentries 
should be posted. These things done, let the men sleep, 
unless some peculiar work requires labour throughout the 
night ; in which case do not count on those who are disturbed 
as available for much service next day. Assemble the men 
before dawn in preparation for the continued attack. Get 
any information you can during the night. 

Action of the turning columns. — We have now studied 
the action of a force advancing directly into the village, as if 
it were alone. The intelligent reader will, no doubt, have 
perceived how much the task would be facilitated by having 
flank attacks made at the same time. If circumstances 
permit, there should always be such turning columns, and 
they should make flanking attacks, proceeding exactly as 
detailed for the main column. Not only will the work be 
more quickly performed because more hands are engaged in 
it, but the moral effect on the enemy of feeling his flanks 
turned may, and probably will, cause his retirement from 
positions which he might have continued to hold. He will 
fear that his retreat is being cut off. The turning columns 
will also be of great use in warding off counter-attacks, and 
they should keep reserves for that purpose. 

Extinguishing f/res. — Itr has been said that it may often be 

02 
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to the interest of the defenders to set on fire parts of the 
village which they are forced to evacuate. In the defence of 
Saragoi^sa, for instance, the French were long delayed by 
fires kindFed by the patriotic Spaniards. It is plain that 
the attack must be prepared to extinguish such fires quickly,, 
before they gain too fast a hold. No hand-work can extin- 
guish a burning house when once the fire has laid well hold, 
but such fires may sometimes be isolated by blowing up or 
tearing down those which are close to them. 

Recapitulation. 

DEFENCE. 

General consideratUytis. — 1. The defenders of a village or 
town should be full of courage, firmness, tenacity, and, if 
possible, enthusiasm for their cause. It is wonderful how 
many good defences have been made by irregulars, or even 
ordinary inhabitants fighting for their hearths and homes. 
Examples : Saragossa and Zaatcha. Whoever they may be, 
they should be taught that they must not be astonished if 
they hear fighting on all sides of them, and, above all, that a 
village is not lost so long as one house remains in possession 
of the defenders. 

2. A centralised direction of details is impossible. The 
chief commander must think beforehand, arrange a general 
plan of defence, and take care that everybody understands 
it. He can also select his subordinate commanders if he 
thinks tit ; but he must then leave them to their own initia- 
tive during the action. He should, however, insist on being 
informed of the incidents of the fight, and especially the 
progress of the enemy. Having reserves in hand, he will 
know best when, where, and how to give efibctual help. 

3. Alarming news is sure to be circulated, and all sorts 
of amateur advice offered. All should be rejected. Each 
subordinate commander has to defend his own section and 
nothing else. If the whole of the village besides were taken, 
his defence should go on in spite of it, till he is ordered to 
retire. 
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4. In an enemy's country it is absolutely necessary to 
expel the villagers, even if they should profess the greatest 
devotion. In one's own country, women, children, and aU 
who cannot be made use of should be sent away. 

General dispositions. — The organisation should be by sec- 
tions, unless there is no possibility of an enveloping attack, 
in which case it may be by lines, which will, however, be 
again divided into portions. The sections will be groups of 
houses arranged with reference to the run of the streets. 
Each section should be independent and have its own organisa- 
tion. All sections should be in communication between each 
other, and with headquarters, by connecting posts, or at least 
by signal. Picked shots will be placed on roofs and among 
chimney-stacks, especially where a long street can be seen. 
Observers will be placed in church-towers or other command- 
ing positions. The inner reserves will be in squares or large 
courts. The squares command various communications. A 
strong keep will be established in a central position, to be 
held to the last. 

Barricades. — To be established in the streets which run 
towards the enemy, but, if possible, only erected step by step, 
so as not to prevent easy communication. Have the neces- 
sary material ready at other places. Later on, barricade 
transverse streets on flank of enemy's advance, to isolate 
his coliunns. Clear away paving stones. 

Artillery. — Better outside, and machine or quick-firing 
guns inside. The object is to enfilade the streets. Get head- 
cover if possible, as the enemy's fire will be plunging from 
roofs of houses. 

Stores. — ^Acciunulate ammunition and stores, such as 
powder, gun-cotton or dynamite, tools, ladders, ropes, in 
important places; also food and means for extinguishing 
fire. 

Minor keeps. — Besides the main keep, each commander of 
a section should organise a keep of his own as a central 
refuge and point of stubborn defence. 

Land torpedoes. — To be outside your outer defences and 
well concealed. 
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Hmise to house defefiice, — The greatest tenacity should be 
shown in holding not only every prepared house, but every 
room in that house. If one part is carried hold on to the 
rest, and get back any foot of ground which you can. 

Iiicendiarism. — If any portion of a village is being cap- 
tured, and you cannot get it back again, set fire to it, pro- 
vided that the wind does not blow its smoke in your own 
direction. 

Comiter'attacks. — Besides the early counter-attack to save 
the front of the village, deliver frequent interior attacks. 
Good opportunities will occur, especially when any well- 
prepared house or group of houses opens a fresh fire on the 
enemy. They will also be necessary to disengage the garri- 
son of a keep which is being cut off by the attack, and a 
final one should always be made before evacuating the 
village. 

Recapitulation. 

ATTACK. 

First entra'nce: press attack, — Artillery bombardment 
ceases. Carry and organise for defence the first houses. Try 
to push columns forward at once if the defence is at all weak. 
Flanking attacks are most important, and often make all the 
difierence between success and failure. Try to make the 
enemy hear firing in his rear. If the defenders give way 
attack their supports at once, and try to prevent them 
fighting in a second position. Sacrifices made in pressing 
a retiring enemy, though heavy at the time, are nothing 
compared with those which a long day's fighting would bring. 
Strive, therefore, to give the enemy no time to rally. But 
always secure your line of retreat. 

Artillery, — Do not bring guns into the village if you can 
help it, but arrange with those outside a code of signals by 
which the artillerymen will know how you progress, and can 
assist by their fire from outside. 

QradAial progress, — If the enemy resists firmly, you will 
have to carry the defended houses one after another and 
stage by stage. At the same time try to push columns up 
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the streets on the right-hand pavement or on both, firing 
at the opposite windows. Turn barricades if possible. A 
house occupied by you near the flank of a barricade will 
render it untenable. Establish yourself solidly in the 
portions taken from the enemy, and squeeze him gradually 
from both flanks if possible. 

Main keep. — Try to gain the houses which look on the 
keep, and bring as much fire to bear on it as you can. 
Isolate it as soon as possible, and use every means to 
capture it, breaching its walls or doors, forming a covered 
way to advance against it if necessary. But this determined 
attack should only be made if the enemy is likely to make 
strong counter-attacks. If he is clearly on the wing, let the 
keep remain without assault. It must capitulate later. 

Completion of ca,pture. — Be sure to leave the enemy no 
footing whatever, even in isolated houses. (See examples in 
Chapter XIII.) And, unless you are moving rapidly in 
pursuit of a retreating force, organise the village for defence. 
Troops which have had a long struggle in a village are 
hardly fit to pursue. 

SUBPBISES. 

Ought to he impossible, — A well-organised force exercising 
the usual military precautions ought never to be surprised in 
any position. Yet we know that such things occur in all 
wars, and it must be confessed that the British army, in all 
ages, has been over-careless about outpost duties. So has 
the French, but to a less degree. When troops have been 
marching, perhaps fighting, all day, and arrive tired in the 
evening at a town or village where rest and refreshment seem 
to welcome them, it seems very hard that some of them 
should have to go out at once on outpost duty. Human 
nature rebels against it, yet there must be something wrong 
about a force which neglects these precautions. 

Outposts should he pushed v^eJl out, — In order to be secure 
from surprise, there most be no nonsense about inlying pic- 
quets and a sentry here and there close to the place. The 
rule must be that the enemy should be prevented from bring- 
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ing the place under fire without warning ; and if this is 
beyond the possibilities of the case, the very least that is 
permissible is that time must be given to the garrison after 
the alarm to turn out and take up its allotted positions with- 
out hurry. Of course in every case those positions must be 
arranged and announced before the troops are permitted to 
go to sleep. 

Gitachin. — As an example of what may be done by the 
surprise of a village at night, take the case of Gitschin in 
1866. That village was attacked and carried by surprise 
about midnight. The Austrian headquarter staff was about 
to issue the orders for next day, and the surprise prevented 
their doing so, at least with any completeness. The result 
was that corps commanders foimd themselves obliged to act 
on the inspiration of the moment, not even knowing how 
they were to retire. Thus the troops to the south-west of 
Gitschin were unable to . gain the Miletin road. They fol- 
lowed a road which turned them out of their way, and the 
1st Army Corps only succeeded in pulling itself together 
before Koniggratz on July 2, the day before the great battle. 
The author was himself a witness of part of this march and 
the resulting confusion, which had a very bad moral effect on 
the troops. 

Troops for surprise rrmst he good. — If the effect of a night 
surprise is or may be great, the operation is a serious trial of 
discipline and conduct. None but good troops should be 
entrusted with it. The night march and surprise of Tel-el- 
Kebir was as honourable to the present race of British sol- 
diers as to the commander who had confidence in them. 

No noise, — It is necessary to exclude every element of 
noise. The number of men used need not be so great as in 
a daylight attack, and the troops should be weeded of all 
men whose silence cannot be ensured. Those with colds and 
coughs should be excluded, and no horses allowed in the 
neighbourhood of the point to be surprised. 

Previous knowledge, — There is no case in which previous 
knowledge is more important. The plan of attack should be 
drawn up beforehand and explained to every ofl&cer and man 
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in the force, but only just before the attack is to take place, 
lest they should talk about it. 

Time for sfu/rpriae: night, — The best time for surprise 
is obviously the night, and the darker, noisier, and more 
tempestuous the weather the better. It is very difficult for 
sentries to keep their senses alert when they are being buffeted 
by wind and rain, and if they are alert they cannot hear 
much. It is also well to select a night when some festivity 
has taken place in the village, or the enemy's troops there 
are dog-tired with marching or fighting. The best moment 
for the attack is a little before daylight, because then watchers 
are least awake to sights and sounds, and sleepers are most 
profoundly lapped in sliunber. At that hour, too, men's vital 
forces are depressed, and panic is probable among such as 
are roused from sleep. 

Precautions on the march. — During the night all marches 
should as far a>s possible be confined to roads or marked paths. 
The columns should be led by experienced and trusty guides. 
The troops should not be fatigued, and on no account should 
they be allowed to lie down when halts are made. 

Night march in Balkans. — In crossing the Balkans with 
General Gourko's advanced guard in 1877, a curious fact was 
observed by the author. The troops had been marching 
since early dawn, with the exception of a four hours' rest in 
the afternoon. The infantry had been on its legs some six- 
teen to eighteen hours, toiling up the slopes of the moun- 
tains, and some helping to drag the gims in difficult places. 
Night fell as the head of the column crossed the ridge and 
disappeared in a ravine. Biding down that ravine past mid- 
night, the way being along the bed of a stream, the author, 
who was with the headquarter staff, saw, in the all but 
total darkness, curious forms which seemed to be rocks. On 
touching one of these, it proved to be a Russian soldier, and 
the author perceived that not only the sides of the stream 
but all the rocks in its bed were covered with soldiers fast 
asleep, their feet being for the most part in the water. A 
check had occurred somewhere. All the men in the rear 
had sat down and fallen asleep almost instantly. It must have 
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been a difficult task to rouse them. Yet, if the Turks had 
been at all careful, that narrow pass with its sheep track 
would have been watched, the advance discovered, and the 
sleeping column annihilated. 

Before Td-eL-Kehir, — During the night march before 
Tel-el-Kebir a slight deviation from the direct line very 
nearly brought the two wings of the force face to face. But 
for the care of the officers and the excellent discipline of 
the men, a collision would have occurred, and perhaps 
fighting, under the impression that the enemy had been met 
with. 

Houchard's escape. — Many other cases might be men- 
tioned. In 1793 General Houchard owed his escape to the 
fact that one of the Prussian columns sent against him in the 
night wandered altogether out of its way. And like cases are 
numerous ; for instance, General Heimann's failure to carry 
the eastern forts of Erzeroum (see Chapter XVII.). 

It is, therefore, important to allow for very slow move- 
ment, to have well-trained officers leading the columns, which 
should constantly communicate with each other, and to have 
a recognised system of signalling. 

The attack. — The attack should be made by dififerent 
columns at the same moment, certainly in front and from both 
flanks. Advance as quickly as possible, and assume the air 
of a conqueror, calling for immediate surrender. Act with 
the greatest vigour and even apparent rashness. So will 
you dominate the spirit of the defenders, and an inferior 
force may even take away a village from one that is supe- 
rior in number, but not in that yet stronger force — moral 
tone. 

Hetidezvous. — If victory has crowned your efforts, it wil 
be necessary to reassemble before anything more can be done- 
If the attack fails, everyone should know where to go to - 
Therefore, appoint places of rendezvous for either case. It i^ 
perhaps, superfluous to say that the village should at once 



put in condition of defence against those whom you ha 
lately turned out. 

Defence. — After what has been said it wQl be evident 
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that the main duty of the defence is to make surprise impossi- 
ble. If there are troops enough, proper outposts should be 
thrown well to the front, watching especially the roads and 
main paths, as it is most unlikely that the enemy will 
advance across country if there are roads. The least that 
should be done is to patrol well out, and establish near the 
village small ambuscades to snap up the patrols or advanced 
parties of the enemy, using the bayonet. Sentries should 
also be established with a system of signals agreed upon. 
A good precaution is to have materials laid for fires, which 
can be lighted by the advanced posts both as signals and to 
show the columns of the enemy. If the attack still comes, 
it ought to meet you ready and with your defence well pre- 
pared. In that case there is no surprise, and a night attack 
is almost sure to fail. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EXAMPLES OF ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF LOCALITIES IN 
MODERN WAR — CAMPAIGN OF 1866 AND 1870-71. 

Campaign of 1866 — Austrian defects — Affair of Podol — ^Night attack — 
Battle of KOniggratz (Sadowa) — Village of Chlura unprepared — 
Farm of Rosberitz also — They become turning-points in defensive 
battle — Battle of Custozza — Farm of Cavalchino— Campaign of 
1870-71— Battle of Weissenburg— Chateau of Geissberg— Descrip- 
tion of chateau — Prussian attack bloodily repulsed — ^Arrival of 
artillery — Garrison yields to bombardment — Battle of Worth — 
£lsasshausen — Frdschwiller — Battle of Spicheren — Stiring Wendel 
— Battle of Gravelotte — St. Marie aux Chenes — Farms of St. Hubert 
and Moscow — Position of St. Privat (see Chap. X.) — Lessons of St. 
Privat — Blockade of Metz — Battle of Noisseville — Villages of Noisse- 
ville, Servigny and Poix — Attacks and defences — Lessons — Affair 
of Peltre — Design — Failure — Affair of Ladonchamp — * Aggressive 
spirit * — Marshal Bazaine — Lesson to us in English defence — Battle 
of Sedan — Bazeilles — Bavarian attack repulsed — ^They organise 
centre of village — Struggle in main street — Turning movements — 
Final street fight — Lessons of Bazeilles — Army of Orleans — Chateau- 
dun — Coulmiers — Ladon — Beaune-la-Rolande — Capture of Juran ville 

by cavalrj' — Lesson that all arms should work together — Patay 

Blockade of Paris — Basis of German arrangements — ^Affairs of 
Chevilly, Thiais, and L'Hay — General principle of defence — Would 
not suit all cases — French attacks — On L'Hay — On Thiais — On 
Chevilly — All repulsed — Remarks — Affair of Clamart, Bagneux 
and Chatillon — Attack on Bagneux succeeds — That on Chatillon 
fails — Remarks — Le Bourget — Its importance — First capture by 
French — ^Their preparations for defence — Disposition of garrison — 
Ineffectual bombardment — German attack on October 30 — Capture 
of the entrance — Inner attack and defence — Faults of defence — 
Capture by Germans — ^Their preparations for defence — French pre- 
parations to attack-^Attack of December 21 — Failure of attack— 
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Remarks — Lessons of other village fights — Champigny — Villa 
Evrard — Buzenval — Bapaume — ViUersexel — Questions raised by 
civilisation. 

(Plates XVJIL in pocket.) 

The very complete and interesting work of Captain Louis 
Thival * affords to the student a large number of excellent 
examples, and we propose to quote freely from it, only com- 
pressing the material and adding to his criticisms such others 
as may occur from time to time. With the exception of 
Zaatcha and Saragossa, which have peculiar features of in- 
terest, it will be better to confine these examples to such 
as have occurred since rifled artillery and small-arms have 
been introduced. 

Campaign of 1866. 

Austrian defects. — The great Seven Years' War was marked 
by a series of attacks by Frederick the Great on Austrian 
defensive positions, and the campaign of 1859 had much the 
same features, only varied here and there by a brilliant stroke 
by Benedek, who at the end of it remained the only general 
in whom the people of the dual Monarchy had any confidence. 
The voice of the people, therefore, called him to the command 
in 1866. He said to the Emperor, ' Your Majesty, I am no 
strategist,' and wished to decline the chief command. But, 
for political reasons, he was told to do his best, and that his 
stafi" would do his strategy for him. I went through the 
campaign by his side, heard him on one occasion say hotly to 
Ms disputing staff, * For God's sake, do something ! ' and re- 
marked with amazement that while the strategy was to be 
essentially defensive against the Crown Prince and offensive 
against Prince Frederick Charles * — a very questionable de- 

1 R6le de& Localites a la Guerre, Par Louis Thival, Capitaine au 
^ •' regiment du g^nie. Paris, Dumaine, 1880. 

* The following facts were some time afterwards related to me by 

<^iie of the actors in the scene. After the battles of Nachod and 

X^rautenau the second officer of the Intelligence Department examined 

^.11 the prisoners, and obtained clear information of the whereabouts 

^^f all the columns of the Crown Prince, then struggling through the 
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cision — the villages between the Crown Prince and Joseph- 
stadt were not placed in condition of defence, nor the passes 
through the mountains fortified. A conversation with a staff 
officer left on my mind the impression that, because Austria 
had formerly failed through over-use of the defensive, theorists 
had now determined to throw aside the shield altogether ; 
and, at a time when the great object of containing one Prus- 
sian army and defeating the other was obviously the only 
strategy worth talking about, to neglect the advantage of 
time which the resistance of villages against the Crown Prince 
would give, and meet the new breechloader by wild and hare- 
brained charges in the open. Both strategy and tactics failed, 
and, in the end, the Austrian army fell into its old habit of 
taking up a defensive position only half prepared, with the 
old weakness of the crochet and the old result — defeat, great 
loss of guns, demoralisation, and destruction of military 
power. A few words on the defence of villages during the 
campaign may be useful. 

Affair of Podol. — ^The village of Podol formed a sort of 
bridge-head to the railway and ordinary bridges which here 
cross the Iser. It was not completely prepared for defence, 
but had a farm with barred windows in advance to the right 
of the road, and the houses of the village were occupied during 

mountain passes. He wrote his report and took it to the officer who 
had been sent to Benedek to decide the strategy of the campaign. At 
that time several Austrian corps were close by. The General looked at 
the paper and had all the facts explained to him. He then dismissed 
the Captain, who, however, remained and said, probably in that tone of 
distrust which prevailed, ' Now, Herr General, I have shown you that 
the Crown Prince can be beaten in detail if attacked by our great force 
within half a day's march ; may I ask what you propose to do with the 
Austrian army ? ' The General replied, * I shall send it against Prince 
Frederick Charles.' The Captain put his hands together in an attitude 
of supplication and said, * For God's sake, sir, do not,' but was ordered 
out of the room. I did not know this fact when Benedek said, the day 
after the defeat of Koniggrfttz, ' Did you ever see such a fine army so 
thrown away ? ' But he died, unprotesting, a few years afterwards. To 
have proclaimed the tnith might have had serious political eflfects. 
Poor Benedek ! After all he deserved well of his countrv. 
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the fight by Austrian soldiers, who fired through the windows. 
They had six battalions, and the street was barricaded both 
at the entry to the village and further back. The efi'ect of 
the breechloader was not yet known. 

It was evening when the Prussian skirmishers appeared, 
some 800 yards from the village. The outposts, driven in, 
aligned themselves across the road, resting on the farm, 
which kept up a steady fire — always with muzzle-loaders. A 
vigorous attack by the Prussians drove back the defenders, 
who posted themselves behind the barricade at the entrance 
to the village. It was now dark. The combatants fought 
almost close to each other, only lighted by the flashes of the 
rifles. For the first time the Austrians found what it was to 
be opposed to the needle-gun, which inflicted astonishing 
losses. At last they drew back from the barricade into neigh- 
bouring houses, where they fought on with great bravery. 
Every house, barricaded with beams torn from its woodwork, 
was energetically defended. Two barricades in the streets 
cost the Prussians heavy losses. At one time the defenders 
were so closely pressed together in a side street that they 
could not use their ramrods to load. They were gradually 
driven back, and some of them cut ofl* by a Prussian battalion 
which turned the village by the east. About midnight, by 
the light of the moon, the Austrian rearguard deployed in 
front of the two bridges, the enemy doing the same, and the 
two sides firing at close range. The Prussians, increasing in 
number, charged with the bayonet, but could not prevent the 
Austrians from tearing up the rails on the railway bridge. 
The defenders made a last stand at an isolated house some 
300 yards on their side of the river, but finally retreated at 
about one o'clock in the morning. The difference of arms 
had told. The Austrians suffered a loss of 543 men, the 
Prussians of 113 men. The attack was always superior in 
number. No guns were used on either side. 

It will thus be seen that the village was held for the best 
part of a night in spite of the needle-gun. Had the arms 
been equal, the passage of the Iser would have b^eiv ^\KJ\ 
further delayed, and might have serioualy iiAxieviQi^^ 'Oel<6 
campa^. 
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Trautenau and Skalitz. — ^Trautenau was the scene of a 
severe struggle during the first battle of that name, but there 
were no peculiar features. The village first checked the 
Prussians, was then taken by them with much difficulty, and 
retaken by the Austrians, who remained masters of the place. 
Skalitz was the scene of the first serious Austrian defeat. It 
covered the passage of the Aupa, and was defended house by 
house, though insufficiently prepared. The fight occurred 
the day after the occurrence related in foot-note, p. 205. On 
riding out from Josephstadt to the soimd of the guns, the 
author passed heavy masses of Austrian troops bivouacked 
within easy reach of the battle, but they were never em- 
ployed. It was on that day, after the fight, that Benedek, 
seated on a bank by the side of the road, exclaimed to his 
staff, * For God's sake, do something ! ' Nothing was done, 
and no energy shown. The opportimity was allowed to slip, 
and from that moment any experienced soldier could tell 
that the only chance for Austria was to make peace. 

Battle of Kimiggrdtz {or Sadowa). Village of Chlum. — The 
Prussian successes caused a marked demoralisation in the 
Austrian army. Clam Gallas had been steadily thrust 
back by Prince Frederick Charles, and defeated at Gitschin. 
The Crown Prince was out of the mountains and across the 
Elbe after a small action at Koniginhof . The Austrian staff 
arrived at last at a decision, which was the wrong one. A 
vigorous offensive of the whole army against either of the 
Prussian armies, especially that of the Crown Prince, might 
even then have saved the campaign. But the decision was 
to fall back on that old resource of weakness now advocated 
by some of&cers for the defence of England — namely, to 
await the enemy in a prepared position. Unmindful of the 
lessons of the Seven Years' War, the Austrian army was 
drawn up with its front to the little river Bistritz, its right 
flank thrown back at an angle to face the Crown Prince, and 
with the river Elbe in its rear. It was attacked there on 
July 3 by Prince Frederick Charles along the line of the 
Bistritz, while the Crown Prince made all haste to arrive 
on the field, marching on Benedek's right. Several villages 
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played parts of more or less interest in the battle which en- 
sued, and were captured and recaptured, but generally re- 
mained in the hands of the Prussians. The line of the 
Bistritz was abandoned, and the army concentrated on the 
prepared position, which, as before explained, was in the form 
of an angle, or crochet. Behind the apex of this angle stood 
the village of Chlum. Lipa was near the angle, but to the 
left of it. The engineers had been allowed three days to 
prepare the battletield, and had made many entrenchments 
and earthen batteries. Besides entrenchments, there were 
eighteen batteries along the left face, ten along the right, 
including three in front of Chlum looking towards Prince 
Frederick Charles. But unless an army is made of engi- 
neers, they cannot do everything. A few battalions, with 
officers knowing no more than can be found in this little 
book, could have put all the villages in an excellent state of 
defence ; yet those on the right face were almost neglected. 
The village of Maslowed, which commanded all the batteries 
erected with so much care on the right face, was apparently 
forgotten ; Chlum itself, the key of the position, was not 
prepared for defence, nor was there even a watch set in the 
church tower of this dominant position on the day of the 
battle ; Nedelitz, on which the right flank of the army rested, 
was also unprepared, save for a slight abatis on the road. 

From early morning to midday a heavy battle raged 
between the whole of the left wing and Prince Frederick 
Charles, during which he made good the passage of the 
Bistritz, but, with failing ammunition and wearied men, might 
have succumbed to a concentrated attack supported by the 
reserves, could but the Crown Prince have been contained 
by the right wing. But the lack of steady village defence 
allowed him to march on ; and now occurred one of those 
accidents which may be assumed as certain at some time or 
other in all passive defence except of regular fortresses. All 
the morning an action had been proceeding in a wood near 
Benatek, in front of the crochet, but far beyond the prepared 
position. Nothing absorbs like a wood, and gradually more 
and more Austrian troops were drawn into it, till the im- 

p 
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poitant angle was broken, and Chlum left uncovered, at a time 
when the Prussian Guard were actually taking its tower as 
the object of their march. There was no watch in that 
tower, and the Prussians easily captured the village, unpre- 
pared for defence. ^ 

During the latter part of the fight Benedek had received 
messages as to the progress of the Crown Prince. I speak 
from personal knowledge, unmindful of the hearsay evidence 
laid before military historians. The Austrian General was, 
with his staff, on the hill above Lipa, having lately returned 
from visiting Chlum and the reserve corps near it ; and a 
general advance against Prince Frederick Charles was being 
ordered, when an officer arrived in hot haste, and made a 
report which 1 did not hear, but Benedek replied, ' Impos- 
sible ! ' I asked a staff officer what the report was, and he 
said, ' that the Prussians are in Chlum.' Benedek and his 
staff then galloped to Chlum, and were saluted at 100 yards 
or so distance by a hot fire proceeding from its enclosures. 
Tlie staff retired down the hill ; but as I stopped to help 
Prince Esterhazy, whose horse had been killed and himself 
wounded, I saw the Austrian battalion which had been 
driven out of Chlum being rallied and urged to retake it, 
which it failed in doing. Following the staff, I found them 
near the farm of Rosberitz, which had also been unprepared 
for defence, and out of which some of the Prussian Guard 
were then firing. Here the Archduke William was woimded. 
Chlum and Rosberitz, if properly prepared for defence, must 
have cost the Prussians hours to take and heavy losses. Yet, 
for want of prevision, these two places, behind the very 
centre of the Austrian army, were in the hands of the enemy, 

1 I not only saw what is here related, bu*^ a few months afterwards, 
when dining in London with Prince Frederick Charles and some mem- 
bers of his staff, I met one of the officers of the Guards who had been 
the first in Chlum. He assured me that my view of the case was per- 
fectly correct. The Guard marched on Chlum as a definite point easily 
seen, without knowing its importance, and arrived there without any 
itpposition worth naming. Other parts of the Guard may have had 
benvy fighting ; this had not.— C'B.'ft. 
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whose fire now seemed to come from all directions. The 
reserves, which ought to have dashed at Chlum at once, lost 
time in parade movements, marching * lifce a wall,' but exe- 
cuting such elaborate preparations to get their front rightly 
to the foe that they were too late. I saw those movements, 
which, like the etiquette which allowed a king to be burnt 
because such a string of orders had to be given before the 
right man could be told to put out the fire, were magnificent, 
but not war. 

In the case here given, one of the decisive battles of the 
world turned on the question of proper village preparation 
for defence. It is a great lesson, and should surely teach us 
that every officer, before pretending to lead men in war, 
should at least be an adept at this branch of his profession. 
There is far too common a tendency to treat such simple 
work as a study only for engineers. Is, then, every officer 
who finds himself with a company in a farmhouse under 
critical circumstances to need the dry nursing of an engineer ? 

Cxistozza. — In the same year the Austrians and Italians 
fought the battle of Custozza. The village of that name was 
the scene of some active fighting of an important character. 
The farm of Cavalchino stood about 1,300 yards to the north- 
east, and was occupied by the Austrians on their march to 
Custozza. An Italian column attacked them there, but was 
repulsed by the fire from the windows. In a second attack 
the Italians penetrated the farmyard, but were driven out by 
a cross fire from windows and bams. The third attack was 
led by Prince Amadeo, who fell, wounded in the breast. 
This attack was not only repulsed but scattered. In a fourth 
attack the yard was carried, and even the lower story of the 
house, where two officers and thirty men of the Austrians were 
captured ; but the upper floor was held till a fresh Austrian 
force coming up surrounded the farm and took the Italians 
prisoners in their turn. 
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Campaign op 1870-71. 

In this campaign there were many village fights, both 
when the posts were parts of a prepared position for battle 
and when they stood comparatively alone, as in some of the 
cases round Metz and Paris, as well as when they were 
isolated. 

Chdteau of Geissberg. — ^At the battle of Weissenburg, 
which opened the campaign on the French right, the defence 
of the town itself had no striking features, and does not 
appear to have been particularly well conducted, and the 
Germans were overwhelming in number. A stand was made 
by the French on a hill called the Geissberg, with their 
right resting on the ch&teau, whence had already proceeded 
a fire very annoying to the German batteries. It was de- 
cided that the chateau must be carried. 

Description of iJie chdteau. — The ch&teau was in its 
essence what we have agreed to call a farm ; that is to say, 
there was a solid house of two stories with outbuildings. 
There was an inner and an outer court, the latter surrounded 
by a strong wall some sixteen feet high. Only one gate, on the 
north, gave access to this court ; on the east there was a 
kitchen-garden, and at rather more than 200 yards to the 
north a hop-garden stood on both sides of the Altenstadt 
road. 

Prussian attaxik. — The attack was made first on the hop- 
garden, which was easily carried, but all advance on the 
chft,teau was stopped by a heavy fire proceeding from all 
openings, right up to the roof. The Prussians retreated 
with heavy loss. Strongly reinforced, they advanced again, 
but were handsomely repulsed and obliged to find shelter in 
the dead angle of a hollow road, not far from the foot of the 
wall. While this was proceeding some companies managed 
to turn the position and penetrate as far as the court, where 
the fire of the hidden defenders still searched them out. 

Arrival of artillery, — Artillery was then sent for, and 
the guns were dragged with great difficulty up the steep 
sides of the Geissberg. They opened fire at about 900 
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yaxds. First twelve, then eighteen, and finally twenty-four 
pieces bombarded the chateau. The doors were driven in, 
walls breached, windows became impossible to occupy. 
There was an awful circle of fire, and behind it German 
reinforcements accumulating every moment. The garrison 
yielded, and turned out to be 200 strong. It had put twenty- 
three officers and 329 men hors de combat out of the royal regi- 
ment of Grenadiers, and caused a long and confusing delay. 
No doubt the chateau would have fallen sooner if the guns 
had been brought up at first, but consider how well employed 
200 men would be who could attract to themselves many 
times their own number of the enemy and twenty-four guns. 

Battle of Worth, Eha^hausen. — ^At the battle of Worth 
the little hamlet of Elsasshausen was the scene of furious 
struggles. It was taken and retaken. Under cover of its 
fire the French made a vigorous counter-attack, which was 
only checked by the German artillery firing case. At one 
time no less than forty-eight German guns concentrated 
their fire upon it. 

FroschwUler. — The large village of Froschwiller played 
an even more important part. One hundred and ninety-two 
guns plied it with shell from different directions in groups 
of fifteen, ten, and seven batteries, while 75,000 men ad- 
vanced concentrically upon it. The attack was made from 
north, east and south, but everywhere received by a well- 
nourished fire of rifles and mitrailleuses. Resistance was 
continued to the last on the borders of the flaming village, 
the French standing or lying behind hedges, loopholed walls, 
and in gardens. After suflering great losses the Prussians 
succeeded in attacking the three sides at once, though 
suffering horribly. Then the French, finding themselves 
turned, retreated, disputing barricades and houses, and 
finally escaped towards Reichshoflen and Niederbronn. 

Stiring Wendel, Battle of Spicheren. — The village of 
Stiring Wendel closed the gap between the forests of Spi- 
cheren and Stiring. Upon it rested the left of Frossard's 
Corps, the right of which was strengthened by the village of 
Spicheren. Stiring Wendel closed the railway to Metz and 
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other important communications. The defensive preparations 
showed many defects. There were shelter-trenches and 
batteries in the neighbourhood to prevent a turning move- 
ment. The French were always great at engineering work 
of that kind during the war, but the north-east salient of the 
Stiring wood was left unoccupied ; and, more important still, 
isolated houses near the village were not destroyed. Of 
course the Prussians penetrated the wood at the neglected 
salient, but were repulsed from the village. Reinforced, 
they then occupied a neglected house to the north of the 
village, and made it a starting-point for future operations. 
Another attack on the village was repulsed, but again isolated 
houses left standing, such as the Custom House, the Baraque- 
Mouton, and another, were occupied by the Prussians, who, 
creeping under cover of the railway, succeeded, after a hard 
struggle, in carrying some outlying posts. At six o'clock 
the French, being reinforced, took the oflfensive, and drove 
back the Germans to some distance, but could not carry the 
Baraque-Mouton, and were in their turn driven back on the 
village, which continued to resist till eleven p.m. Its fall ex- 
posed the left of the French army, and orders were sent to 
withdraw it. 

Stiring Wendel was in a valley, was not well connected 
with the right, being flanked in that direction by steep and 
broken ground. The village was commanded by the wood 
on its left, too large to be completely defended, and opened 
to the enemy by its defective preparation. The Germans 
concentrated on it great efforts, and were assisted by the 
fault of the French in leaving, outside, buildings which 
should have been demolished. Yet the village resisted all 
frontal attacks, and was captured at last by troops which had 
turned it. The chief lesson is tJie fault of leaving external 
houses to become points of vantage to the enemy. Another, 
almost as important, is the habit of the Germans to caivcen- 
trate towards the critical point of a hatUe.^ 

1 'But for the conviction that everyone should march to the 
decisive point of a combat, it is probable that this victory would have 
been changed into a defeat.'— Troop Leading, Vj ^Vi\i&V Yerdy du 
Vernoia, 
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Battle of Gravdotte. St. Marie aux Chines. — St. Marie 
aux Chenes resisted the iirst attack made on it by two 
German columns, but was brought under a very heavy ar- 
tillery fire, which set it in flames, and the German advanced 
troops entered one end of it as the French evacuated it at 
the other. 

Farm of St. Hubert. — This farm consisted of a main build- 
ing and two other erections, which were situated west and 
north. The western side of the enceinte (direction of attack) 
was not pierced with any place of issue. The eastern face 
along the road had openings which were not barricaded. 
The garden belonging to the farm was closed by a wall, which 
was, however, breached on the north, either by the fire of the 
guns at Gravelotteor by some other means. At first the farm 
was brought under a heavy fire from the guns in front of 
Gravelotte, but the battalion which occupied it twice repulsed 
infantry attacks made on it. About four o'clock seventeen 
German companies ( » four and a quarter battalions) attacked 
on all sides at once, and penetrated the building on the west, 
and through the breach on the north into the garden. The 
defenders fought for a time, but eventually fell back on the 
farm of Moscow. Here we have an undefended breach. 

Moscow. — ^After the capture of St. Hubert the Germans 
attacked the farm of Moscow, but were often repulsed, and 
at one time fell into something like a panic. The infantry 
were sweeping away the gun-detachments in their rush to 
the rear. The German artillery, however, held its ground 
for a considerable time when completely deserted and with- 
out escort. In the useless attack on these farms the Germans 
lost immense numbers, as shown by the tombs thereabouts. 

St. Privat. — This most important of all the attacks and 
defences has already been described (Chapter X.), which 
the reader of these examples will do well to consult at this 
stage. It illustrated many principles, such as : 

1st. The grave error of attacking in close formation 
troops behind walls, ifec, and unshaken by the 
fire of artiUery. 
2nd. The rashness of making a frontal attack without 
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waiting for a flanking movement which was even 
then in preparation by the Saxons. 
3rd. The necessity of keeping troops supplied with plenty 

of ammunition. 
4th. The plain duty of supporting by reinforcements the 
troops which are at the time engaged in the most 
critical part of the battle. Bazaine had the Guards, 
who had not been engaged, and large ammunition 
columns under his hand. The Germans had not 
succeeded anywhere along the front, but were turn- 
ing the French right flank. He sent neither am- 
munition nor reinforcements to that critical point. 
Battle of NoissevUle. — Some remarks will be made on this 
battle hereafter, when speaking of attacks on large positions. 
The preparations and execution of the attack are full of 
lessons on * How not to do it,' unless, as the French decided 
at Bazaine's trial, that officer did not wish to succeed. In 
that case the lessons go to show, ' How to fail if you wish to 
do so.' Three villages were attacked and defended — Noisse- 
ville, Servigny and Poix, which were advanced posts to the 
main position of St. Barbe. 

NoisseviUe, Poix, Servigny. — The villages had all been put 
in a state of defence with shelter-trenches, loopholed wiJls, 
&c. Noisseville had to the south, whence the French attack 
partly came, a brewery which was also prepared for defence. 
Remark how often an mitMe huildiny not destroyed is harmfid. 
The battle ought to have been begun at the first streak of 
dawn, but, by many delays, it was past five o'clock in the 
afternoon before the French attacked Noisseville, and quickly 
carried the brewery, after a short but violent struggle. They 
then combined a fire of artillery from outside and infantry 
from the brewery upon the village, which fell about six p.m. 
The Germans at 8.15 opened upon it artillery fire from their 
batteries, and made two attacks upon it without success. At 
about the same time the French 4th Corps attacked Servigny 
and Poix, while the German artillery was attacked in flank 
by skirmishers from the valley in which Noisseville lies. In 
that part the guns had to retire, and the French penetrated 
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Servigny, but the Grermans held on to the far end of the 
village. As the artUlery still held its ground near Poix, its 
fire, combined with that from the shelter-trenches, prevented 
the French from capturing that village. A Prussian brigade 
now availed itself of the retention of the rear houses in Ser- 
vigny , and, aided by a heavy artillery fire, drove the French 
out completely. At nine p.m. Aymards's Division was brought 
quietly to attack Servigny again. The Grermans were again 
driven back from the first part of the village, but retained 
possession of some loopholed houses and an enclosure, using 
'which they made a strong counter-attack a little later, and 
finally got rid of the French, who, though making three 
attempts, could not recapture Servigny. 

Next morning — September 1 — the line Failly-Poix- 
Servigny was in the occupation of two German divisions, 
with six brigades of infantry and three of cavalry in support. 
The French held Noisseville and Montoy, with their flanks 
prolonged through those villages. At 5.45 a.m. the Germans 
opened with artillery fire. Two batteries between Poix 
and Servigny tired down the road, while two others placed 
on the slope south-east of Servigny cannonaded Noisseville. 
At seven o'clock they attacked Noisseville on all sides with five 
battalions and a brigade of landwehr in reserve. They suc- 
ceeded in penetrating on the east and north, but the interior 
resistance stopped them, and an ofiensive movement of the 
Brigade Chinchant drove them back out of the village. 
Finding the nut too hard to crack they fell back on their un- 
failing resource, field artillery, and concentrated a fire of 114 
guns on Montoy, Flanville and Noisseville. This was at about 
9.30, and at eleven a.m. another attack was made on Noisse- 
ville, which now offered very little resistance. 

Lessmts, — We may observe here the great use made of the 
artillery in masses by the Germans, and with regard to the 
attack and defence of the villages, an obstinate tenacity in 
holding even one or two houses so as to retain a footing. This 
turned out well for them on more than one occasion, and is 
a valuable lesson. Also remark the vigorous counter attacks 
made by the Germans after they had losta village or part of 
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one. Noisseville presents us with one of many examples of 
the difference between attacking before or after a good artil- 
lery preparation. 

Feltre, — Though the blockade of Metz is generally charac- 
terised by a strange sloth and inactivity foreign to French 
character (compare Chap. XIY . , the Arab defence of Zaatcha), 
the many weeks were not altogether devoid of interest and 
initiative. One episode, though a failure, shows what might 
have been done had an energetic and patriotic leader made 
the most of his quick-witted soldiers. The incident which 
follows was the work of General Lapasset, not of Marshal 
Bazaine. 

Tfie design. — The plan was to attack the German position 
of Mercy, which was to the left of the railway line, as the 
French faced ; and to push two trains along the double rail- 
way line, the first carrying troops (one battalion chasseurs) to 
attack Peltre, which was on the line, while the second, which 
consisted only of an engine and an armoured carriage with 
twenty-five picked men, should dash through Peltre during 
the action, go on to Courcelles, hook in to some provision 
trucks known to be there, and carry them back with all speed 
to Metz. 

Failure. — On September 27 a regiment marched on 
Mercy and attacked the fortified ch§,teau there, which was 
in a thorough state of defence, including a shelter-trench 
round the village. One battalion attacked in front, the 
others on the two flanks. The post was carried with some 
loss. General Lapasset meanwhile opened an artillery fire 
on Peltre. The trains started as intended, but found, as 
every soldier who reads this will expect, that the railway line 
had been cut in front of the village. The chasseurs were 
met with a sharp fire, but managed to disperse the Germans 
and to seize some provisions. The French assert that the 
secret of the operations had been sold, and they certainly 
arrested, condemned and shot a supposed spy whom they 
found in the village. It seems very strange that the Germans 
should need the assistance of a spy to teach them that a 
railway line running from the enemy through a defended 
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village in their own occupation ought to be cut in advance of 
the village, and even also barricaded. But, in any case, the 
example remains as a proof of the necessity of so doing. 

Ladonchamp, — On October 2 the chateau of Ladonchamp 
was attacked and carried by ' some companies * of the French 
during the night, and it is particularly interesting and in- 
structive to observe how the Germans were not able to drive 
them out again, though they attacked twice next day. On 
the 7th the French again took the offensive, and captured the 
farms of Les Tapes and Saint Remy. The former was re- 
taken after a struggle by the Germans, who again bombarded 
and attacked the Ladonchamp chateau, but without success. 
Marshal Bazaine says in his UArmee du Bhin that his 
object in ordering these operations was to awake in the army 
the aggressive spirit. Yet it was the last operation attempted, 
and he surrendered himself and his army on the 28tli, after 
nearly nine weeks of astonishing inaction, varied only by such 
abortive enterprises as have now been given. Compare this 
inaction with the offensive defence of the Germans during 
the battle of Noisseville. While regarding with all respect 
the admirable qualities of the German soldiers, worthy of all 
praise, it is impossible not to be struck by the fact that the 
French troops never had a fair chance of displaying the best 
side of their character as soldiers, which is their gallantry 
in attack. The system of organisation prevented them from 
being ready to invade. A poor strategy allowed their armies 
to be beaten in detail, and they fought defensive battles, diffi- 
cult to all troops, fatal to French habits of mind. The 
student of war will do well to observe as he pursues his com'se 
how often the side wins wliicli takes a bold initiative, and 
hoic fatally demoraliaing is a pa^ive defence either on a great 
or a amall scale. To volunteers this question is specially im- 
portant, seeing that their duties in an invasion of England 
seem to be confined, in the opinion of some of their would- 
be friends, to the occupation of positions, where, anchored 
to heavy position-guns which can hardly move, they would 
inevitably see their front neglected and concentrated attacks 
made on their flanks, if indeed the enemy found it necessary 
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to attack at all, and not to contain so unwieldy a force while 
turning its flank and marching on London. On this kind of 
question more will be said hereafter. The present lesson 
from all Bazaine's failures in great and in small things is, 
cultivate the spirit of the offetidve in war. 

The battle of Sedan. Bazeilles. — The army of Marshal 
MacMahon failed in the mad attempt to give its hand to 
Bazaine, then shut up in Metz, and, too late to retire on Paris 
without a battle, stood before the antiquated little fortress of 
Sedan. The stream, the Givonne, was in front of the army, 
which had its left on the wood of Garenne and its right rest- 
ing on Bazeilles. Behind Sedan was the Belgian frontier. The 
German army, superior in number, in marching and fighting 
power, and in moral tone — ^for the French were much de- 
moralised and were crying ' Treason ! ' — took upon itself the 
diflicult but decisive task of surrounding the Emperor and 
his army, and so, it was hoped, ending the war. The duty 
of the Bavarians was to assist in holding the French fast by 
attacking the village of Bazeilles. 

Description of the village. — ^Bazeilles — see Plate XVIII. — 
was about two miles S.E. of Sedan. It was solidly built and 
surrounded with numerous gardens. Two roads, to Sedan and 
Douzy, met at an angle about the centre of the village, and 
divided it into two parts. The northern part was the larger, 
and contained the market-place with a stone church in the 
middle ; behind it was the park of Monvilliers, with its 
English gardens, lawns, clumps of trees and walled orchards. 
A strong bridge, with ditch in front of it, bounded the north- 
west face. Everywhere else the park was surrounded by a 
high wall with only one opening at the entrance of the 
avenue. The Givonne, a fordable stream, watered the 
grounds. On the previous day Martin de Palli^res' brigade 
had occupied the village, and, finding that the southern part 
of the village was commanded from outside and exposed to 
artillery fire, or for other reasons, decided to give it up and 
hold only the northern half, which was organised for defence. 
The Villa Beurmann was the main keep, but some other 
isolated buildings were also prepared as strong points. 
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Bavaricm attack repulsed. — At daybreak there was a thick 
fog, soon broken by the sound of the Bavarian artillery 
bombarding the village. But the action of the guns was all 
too short. Without giving time for the bombardment to 
produce any serious effect, two Bavarian brigades passed the 
Meuse on bridges constructed the previous evening, and 
marched on the village, the left column attacking the south of 
Bazeilles, where there were no defences, the right column 
turning the place and attacking the northern boundary. At 
first the southern column found no difficulty in entering or 
passing up the village, but presently found themselves with 
a well -defended barricade in front and exposed to fire from 
the houses on each side. The men took refuge in the side 
streets, where a fierce close combat raged. The other, or 
turning, column reached the northern boundary, where it 
came under a very heavy fire and failed to get in. The 
Yilla Beurmann was attacked with no success, and some 
companies which penetrated the north-west gardens were 
met by so intense a fire that they could not advance, and 
even remained exposed to reverse fire from the houses 
already passed. This northern attack was well repulsed, and 
the whole west of the village was cleared by a vigorous 
offensive movement on the pairt of the French. 

Ba/oarians organise centre of village. — The Bavarian troops, 
unable to clear the defenders out, then organised for defence 
and occupied the two houses which form the angle of the 
main street with the Douzy road. The French occupied 
two rows of houses beyond that point, which thus became 
the centre of the action. For a long time neither side could 
force the enemy to give way. The French attacked the 
houses occupied by the Bavarians, and the latter attacked 
a large house held by the French, but were repulsed until 
they brought up two field guns to within seventy paces and 
bombarded the house, so that the French had to abandon it. 
The Villa Beurmann was also attacked, and after severe re- 
pulses the two guns were dragged there by hand through a 
Bide street. But this time the guns had no success. The 
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French riflemen across the street and under good cover shot 
down the gunners and forced the guns to retire. 

Struggle in ihemaln str^M. — The Bavarians were constantly 
reinforced, and the struggle proceeded hotly in the main 
street. They pushed their way into the market square, 
where the fighting was from house to house. The Germans 
carried the church, which the French, in spite of tremendous 
sacrifices, failed to retake. Keinforcements now reached 
the French, who once more took the oflfensive. The fight 
swayed backwards and forwards ; the village was on fire, and 
there is little doubt that many wounded were burnt in the 
houses where they had crawled or been carried. At last heavy 
French reinforcements drove back the mass of the Germans 
to the Meuse, but some still held out in the houses. 

Turning movements. — Meanwhile, outside the village, 
other work was in hand. Bavarians and Saxons combined 
attacked in great force the village of La Moncelle and carried 
it ; they soon placed seventy-two guns in that neighbourhood, 
which brought a heavy shell fire to bear on the French regi- 
ments. The park of Monvilliers was attacked by Prussian 
infantry, which had not yet been engaged ; the two French 
regiments at first retired, fighting desperately, then made a 
counter attack against the German left, driving back some 
of the guns from which they were suffering. But at this 
moment a reinforcement of Saxon artillery arrived, which 
crushed the defenders and drove them to retreat in the 
direction of Balan. 

Final street fight. — The village was now surrounded by 
German infantry and artillery, almost filled with German 
troops, and on fire in several places. Yet there remained 
some hundreds of the French, animated with the courage of 
despair. The few houses which were still in their hands had 
to be forced from them one by one. At last their hold on 
the village was reduced to the occupation of one poor inn on 
the Balan road. Barricaded in this slight shelter, the little 
garrison held out for two hours against all attacks from a 
whole regiment. Guns were brought against these brave, 
soldiers, who belonged to the marine infantry under the 
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Commandant Lambert. The roof, the doors, the windows 
were all dashed to pieces by the projectiles. Still the gallant 
fellows defended the post until at last their ammunition 
failed. Even then the soldiers wished to make a sortie and 
clear a way for themselves with the bayonet or die fighting ; 
but it would have been of no avail, of no military usefulness. 
Their commander forbade the sacrifice, and they became 
prisoners of war. 

The fall of Bazeilles made the turning movement of the 
German army easier. A ring of artillery was formed round 
Sedan and the French army, which, much disorganised and 
without sufficient provisions, could neither issue from the 
town next morning nor hope to defend it. Accordingly the 
whole army surrendered, and the Emperor himself was a 
captive. 

Lessons at BazeiUes. — It was clearly a fault to restrict the 
defence to the northern part of the village. The advanced 
boundary should have been organised as a first line of de- 
fence, and, beyond that, the passage of the Meuse should 
have been disputed. No doubt it would have been carried, 
and probably the edge of the village also. But the advance 
of the enemy would have been delayed, and one of the 
avenues to Sedan would have been kept longer closed. This 
point has been insisted upon more than once in former 
chapters. It is most important to adopt any measures which 
may delay the enemy and gain time, whether it be hours or 
only minutes. As it happened, the morning mists would 
have helped by preventing the full action of artillery and 
concealing the French weakness in numbers. But if this 
was an accident, we must remember that want of attention 
to details has the tendency to turn accidents against instead 
of for us. That officer will succeed oftenest whose mind is 
imbued with the principles of the military art so that he 
neglects no precautions, yet is not so wedded to forms that he 
cannot turn his mind nimbly to new combinations of those 
principles, one of the most important of which is to be 
active, and impart into defence as much as possible of the 

INITIATIVE. 
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On the other hand, the tenacity of the defence within the 
village shows what may be done by brave troops greatly 
overmatched in numbers. Two thousand Germans were 
placed hors de combat, and passage through the village was 
denied to them for hours, during which a large German force 
was occupied by a small French one. And all this was done 
by troops which were out of heart from failures and not a 
little disorganised. 

Should England ever be invaded, there is no volunteer 
officer but may hope to write his name on the roll of 
Englishmen who have deserved well of their country by the 
gallant defence of some village or hamlet, or even farm. 
Who knows but that by interposing delay to an enemy's 
march a battle may be saved and the safety of the country 
insured ? 

The whole of the imperial organised armies were now 
either in captivity or enclosed, but France formed new forces 
with marvellous speed. They lacked, however, one impor- 
tant — nay, vitally necessary — ^featiu*e of a solid army. They 
had few well-trained officers and non-commissioned officers. 
Hence the lighting was of an amateur character for the most 
part, and the mistakes so many as to render careful descrip- 
tions generally out of place. 

Chdteaudun, Covlmiers, Ladon, — Yet Ch^teaudun, on 
October 18, was defended for eight hours against some 
12,000 Bavarians, though it fell at last. At the battle of 
Coulmiers the village of that name and others were captured 
from the Bavarians, the principles of attack being well 
carried out — such as thorough preparation by artillery, turn- 
ing movements, &c. It is true that the French had about 
double the strength of the Bavarians, and that the half- 
organised French army was unable to reap the fruits of vic- 
tory by marching on Paris. All the good-will in the world 
will not compensate for defective organisation and lack of 
military skill and professional knowledge.^ Of the combat 

* The author once asked Prince Frederick Charies during the war 

what was the chief feature in the German superiority upon which he always 

counted so confidently. His te^^ly "waa WisA. \i>afc Qk^xtQacGk.«xtaY was so 
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at Ladon, when that village was captured by the Prussians 
according to the strict rules of art — November 24 — a German 
writer has said that it was an ' elegant or classic combat,' 
where ' the object of the fight was not lost sight of for a 
single instant, and was attained, 1st, by a well-considered 
preparation ; 2nd, by a rational use of the disposable forces ; 
and 3rd, by seizing resolutely the decisive moment for a 
general concentric attack.' M. Louis Thival remarks some- 
what bitterly that the words, * an elegant combat,' remind 
him of the Algerian who, whenever he had to administer a 
severe bastinadoing to one of his co-religionists, crowned his 
ear with a rose and put blue bows on his wrists. He also re- 
marks that the affair was not a complete success : for the two 
battalions of mobiles which occupied the village inflicted 
considerable losses on the Germans, made several offensive 
movements, and finally escaped to join the principal force 
before the investment was complete. But escape may or 
may not be the end desired by the defenders of a village. 
The object may in some cases be to defend a post, as the gap 
at Meeanee, as long as possible, dying there if necessary. 
In this particular case we need not judge between the rival 
authorities. 

Beaune-la-Bolande. Capture of JuranvUle by cavalry. — . 
The battle of Beaune-la- Rolando — November 28 — in which 
the French lost 2,500 men, and the Germans 947, was chiefly 
an aflair of village attack and defence. Its most remarkable 
episode occurred at Juranville. Two French brigades, part 
of the force advancing — too late — on Paris, began to come 
into contact with the troops of Prince Frederick Charles 
marching southwards after the fall of Metz in time to prevent 

trained that, when an order was given for a movement, the officer giving 
it could be certain, not only that it would be well executed, but almost 
exactly how it would be executed ; and, moreover, each portion was 
trained to help each other portion. Thus few and simple orders only 
are required. The French, on the other hand, require elaborate orders 
for every movement. They may do very well as long as the orders fit 
the case, but are at a loss when they do so no longer. They are al' 
abroad in a second day's fight, or under the iu&\ieiiO& oi V!!ci<& -wK^KSL^fi^ 
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the salvation of the city. These brigades carried Ladon, Mai- 
zi^res and Lorcy, then marched on Juranville, drove out the 
two Grerman companies within it, and occupied the village. 
At 9.30 the German artillery opened fire on the place, and 
presently marched in force to retake it. After a severe 
struggle they recaptured Juranville, with a loss of 200 men, 
defeating the two battalions of mobiles which garrisoned it. 
About two P.M. the brigade Robert, one of those which had 
first captured the place, once more moved to attack it. The 
German advanced troops were driven in, and the French 
began to envelop, moving to right and left of the road near 
the southern edge of the village. .The German batteries near 
the Juranville road to the south-east were then attacked by 
the French skirmishers, who even captured one gun. Thus 
left unsupported, the German defenders were in a state of 
hesitation, and at that moment a squadron of French lancers 
charged the village, and actually captured it. 

Hie student who has attentively gone so far through this 
book will not be surprised at this feat of cavalry, for the 
point on which above all others we insist is that it is moral 
effect which always carries the day, and there is no arm which 
may not at agiven moment assist in producing that moral effect. 
All arms must work together, or full use cannot be made of 
any of them. Cavalry is certainly not the ideal force with 
which to attack a village, nor are guns best employed within 
it. Yet we see guns successful at Bazeilles, and cavalry at 
Juranville. The lesson is that all arms should worky even to 
self-sacrifice, to the common end, and that wJien one of them is 
checked, the others should throw their moral power into the 
scale with all the influence of surprise and astonishment upon 
the enemy, 

Patay, — On December 4, during the retreat on Orleans, 
the advanced guard of General de Tac^ was attacked in the 
village of Patay by twelve German squadrons. German 
guns also bombarded the village, which was presently set 
on fire. Two battalions of mobiles garrisoned the village, 
having constructed barricades and some house defence. 
When the cavalry attacked the mobiles first received them 
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with musketry fire, and then made a bold counter attack, 
killing 200 and taking forty prisoners. As the army was in 
motion, the village had to be abandoned, but it was not the 
cavalry which took it. 

Villages round Paris. 

The defence of Paris was better than that of Metz, espe- 
cially taking into consideration that the defenders were not 
a regular army, nor was Paris a regularly organised fortress. 
By that we mean that the immense bulk of the population 
and the want of a spirit of discipline (the Emperor's Govern- 
ment having been overthrown) presented a terrible problem 
from th6 military point of view — far more difficult than that 
which confronted Bazaine. Otherwise, the cases were simi- 
lar. A comparatively thin German line of investment right 
round the city, strengthened by all sorts of obstacles, and by 
villages in a state of defence, enclosed a concentrated mass 
of armed Frenchmen, who never once succeeded in passing 
any body of men, small or great, through the lines of the 
enemy. But the garrison of Paris made more attempts than 
that of Metz, and there were times when the state of affairs 
looked uncomfortable for the Germans ; especially at the 
time when Bazaine still detained Prince Frederick Charles 
before Metz, and the new French army had pushed the 
Bavarians out of Orleans. Had Bazaine broken out during 
the early part of the investment, even at the sacrifice of half 
his army ; failing that, had his defence been better than it 
was, had he even carried off a few days' provisions from the 
Germans or economised those which he had —in short, had 
ho by any of the many means at his disposal held out a week 
or two longer, it is almost certain that the siege of Paris 
would have had to be raised, wholly or partially ; and such 
moral effect would have been produced upon France and 
Europe as must at least have changed the character of the 
situation, and ensured a peace much less irritating to French 
susceptibility than that which was made after the fall of Paris. 

Undoubtedly the French had to thank Marshal Bazaine's 
supineness at Gravelotte and at Metz for their worst 

Q2 
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humiliations. It may happen to amf officer to he some day in 
a position — greater or less — where his cotiduct of operations 
may become the most critical feature of the campaign. 

It is not proposed to describe all the village attacks and 
defences in the neighbourhood of Paris, but only to glance 
over most of them, concentrating attention here and there 
when anything specially important occurred. 

The general line of German defence was based on the 
preparation of villages and woods. The order was that only 
where none such existed should redoubts be built for a 
company of infantry. 

CheviUy, Thiais, VHay^ September 30. — In pursuance 
of the orders, the Germans were solidly entrenched in these 
among other villages. The investment had been completed on 
September 19. The first offensive action of the French was 
on September 30, when four columns were sent to attack the 
position L'Hay-Chevilly-Thiais (see Plate XVIII. for plan of 
position, and sections of foreign types in Plate X.). On the 
left of the position L'Hay had been strongly prepared. The 
walls of the enceinte were loopholed ; ^ the bank of the 
watercourse leading to the Yanne was used as an epaulment. 
Isolated houses were loopholed to fire on the road and flank 
the enclosures. In rear a second line of defence was pre- 
pared by the use of enclosures and houses. By it the village 
was also connected with Chevilly, which in its turn was con- 
nected with Thiais on the right by a defended road and 
some slight field works . The whole front somewhat resembled 
a bastioned trace, with L'Hay and Thiais as the bastions, 
and Chevilly a little to the left of the centre of the curtain. 
Plate XVIII. shows the works of all three villages better than 
a description could, but it is worth mentioning that in some 
cases — as, for instance, that of the Seminary behind Chevilly 
— the walls were pierced at intervals with circular holes about 
a yard in diameter to allow of entrance and egress for men 
who could be thrown out in rifle-pits or retired at pleasure. 

1 The words * loopholed ' and * loopholes ' are used as generic terms to 
include both holes through the structure and those cut in the top, unless 
otherwise stated. 
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These holes also formed loopholes, as it were, for several 
men at a time. Some of the walls had ditches in front and 
banquettes behind. 

General principle of defence. — Now let us think for a 
moment how the peculiar circumstances of the case would 
affect the German defence. Their main object was to pre- 
vent the French from breaking out through the line of 
investment, which was thinner than was at all comfortable. 
To have placed large forces quite in the front line would 
have exposed the whole army every day to the suffering and 
anxiety which might at any time be inflicted by artillery 
fire from the forts or by small harassing attacks, which the 
French should have carried on almost without ceasing. In 
numbers they were superior to the Germans, and if their 
raw troops required a good deal of training, that might 
have been obtained in actual fighting. Evidently the best 
arrangement for the Germans was to hold the front lightly 
with only the necessary troops, break the first force of the 
French wave there, but only meet it with a direct stop- 
page farther back, or at least by troops which had been 
quartered farther back in reserve. We find accordingly in 
almost al] cases round Paris a first French success, only partial 
in character ; then greater and greater difficulties, leading to 
repulses ; then a gradual gathering of German troops, who 
make a vigorous counter-attack and complete the collapse 
of the French operations, inflicting heavy losses on the 
besieged. 

Would not suit all cases. — ^Now this principle, though 
excellent in its own place, would not suit all cases. For in- 
stance, if a village guards the passage of a stream it will be 
necessary to deny that bridge to the enemy, who should 
therefore never be allowed to reach it. Similarly, in the case 
stated in preceding chapters, that of a village supposed to 
be isolated, it is of great importance to defend the outer 
boundary and never allow the attack to gain a footing at all. 
The case of Bazeilles was one in which the exterior should 
have been defended, because that village was not likely to 
be succoured quickly, as the rest of the army would have 
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enough to do. Therefore, though not isolated in fact, it 
partook of an isolated character. We have here one of the 
many proofs that good officers cannot be made by any body 
of strict rules. They must have brains and judgment, even 
more at their service than is necessary for other men, inas- 
much as they often have to take important decisions on the 
spur of the moment. 

French attack. — The French force was divided into four 
columns. On the right a brigade was to march on L'Hay ; 
in the centre two regiments had for their objective, the one 
Chevilly, the other La Belle Epine ; on the left two brigades 
were ordered to march on Thiais and Choisy-le-Roi. The 
forts of Ivry and Montrouge were to bombard Thiais and 
L'Hay respectively. But the infantry did not wait for the 
guns to produce any real effect. Half-an-hour after the 
bombardment commenced, columns of attack were launched 
against the three posts. There seems to have been no con- 
nection between the attacks — ^no general plan for detaining 
the enemy in one place and overwhelming him in another. 

On VHay. — The German outposts were driven in and 
the first houses carried without much difficulty, also the 
first barricade. A French battery plied the village with 
fire, increasing its range as the column advanced, so as to 
fire on the ground over which the German reserves must 
advance. Several obstacles were surmounted, such as the 
embankment of the Yanne and another escarpment ; but 
at that moment a terrible fire from the cemetery dropped 
many soldiers and forced the French to recoil. A second 
and third attempt were made, but in vain. Here it may be 
said that the front line, including the village, or at least its 
outer line of defence, was carried, but the French broke 
down before the second line. 

Thiais, — Similarly, before Thiais, the outposts were easily 
driven in, but at 500 metres from the place a cross fire from 
the gardens of Choisy and a battery behind an epaulment in 
front of Thiais inflicted severe loss on the attack. This 
was a strange place for a small battery, and the fault of 
placing it there was punished. The French skirmishers 
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gradually picked off the unsupported gunners. A French 
battery now fired on the village^ and at once the infantry 
attacked. But by this time the Germans were gathering, 
and a heavy fire repulsed the French. A second French 
battery came up, and, inspired by its presence, a battalion 
rushed forward upon Thiais, carried the battery, and, estab- 
lishing itself behind the exterior of the epaulment, exchanged 
shots with the Germans in the first houses. Now, however, 
the Germans were assembling in force ; a French attempt to 
carry the cemetery failed, and a German counter attack 
finished the affair. 

Chevilly. — Here again the attack was begun too soon. 
The farm of La Saussaye was quickly carried, but the assail- 
ants were checked by fire both from the front and from 
L'Hay, on their right flank. The 35th Regiment showed 
much of that dash which is the best quality of the French 
soldier. Though they lay down for a short time, they rose again 
and sprang forward, carrying the first barricade and houses 
and making many prisoners. The Germans fell back on 
their second line. Four French guns fired on Chevilly, and 
especially on the Seminary, to prepare the attack, but a 
column sent to assault was repulsed by aiieavy fire. On the 
right a barricade was taken, and the French pushed on to the 
church, organised as the keep. But here the wave of attack 
was exhausted. The keep could not be carried ; the Germans 
received reinforcements ; their fire became hotter and more 
powerful. Gliding along the walls, they reoccupied the park 
and filled the nearest houses, which now vomited bullets 
from every crevice. The 35th now massed, received a volley 
at close range, and the startled French soldiers fled, aban- 
doning their conquests. About a hundred of them, who had 
thrown themselves into an isolated farm which they had 
barricaded, were surrounded by the flood of Germans. They 
made a brave defence, covering the ground with slain 
enemies, but half of them were placed hors de combat^ 
ammunition failed ; the Germans could now approach and 
set fire to the doors. The little garrison made one brave 
charge with the bayonet and was then forced to yield. 
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Thus the French were now repulsed in all their attacks. 

Remarks. — ^It seems hardly necessary to point out here 
that the initial artillery fire was insufficient, the infantry 
being in too great a hurry to attack. There was an entire 
want of tactical combination in the attempts, and in their 
hurry to get forward the French neglected to organise de- 
fensively the portions which they captured. From lack of 
general control L'Hay was allowed to support Chevilly by 
its flanking fire, and even to send its reserves round to 
Chevilly after its own defence had succeeded. It is inter- 
esting to find that the walls which were behind hedges 
or shrubberies were almost safe from the French artillery, 
because of deception as to the range. But then it must be 
remarked that even the best of the French artillery was 
almost inconceivably bad during this campaign, and their 
failures were so common that the percentage of the loss 
they inflicted has been the stock argument against the value 
of field artillery by the opponents of that arm. 

Clamarty Bagneux, ChdtiUon, — On October 13 a some- 
what similar attack was made on the position Clamart- 
Bagneux-Chatillon. There was the same insufficient prepa- 
ration by Fort Mdntrouge, the same hasty attack, the same 
gallantry of the mobiles, who in this case were animated 
by the presence of regiments of the line. They succeeded 
among them in fairly carrying Bagneux, which they occupied 
and organised. But the Germans never let go their hold. 
They stuck to every hedge, ditch and enclosure between 
Bagneux and ChsLtillon, and so prevented the victors at 
Bagneux from aiding their friends at ChS,tillon. 

The attack on Chd.tillon was not so successful. At first 
the Germans fell back from post to post, but always seemed 
to gather strength as they went. The village was turned on 
both flanks, the sappers working chiefly through the houses 
themselves. The assailants arrived at the church, which was 
organised as the keep ; but there all their efforts failed. 
Though Bagneux had been carried it was of no assistance, 
and the attack on Clamart, which was on the other side of 
Ch^tillon, was only a feint. In view of the resistance of the 
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keep and the approach of German reinforcements, the order 
for retreat was issued. Still the affair was not without its 
compensations. The troops had behaved better and more 
professionally than they did a fortnight before. One village 
had actually been captured and the redoubtable (Germans 
driven out of it. The French always seem to have been 
more fortunate in fighting the Bavarians than in attacks on 
the Prussians. 

But on this occasion also the attack had been made too 
soon, without sufficient artillery preparation. 

Le Bourget. — The village of Le Bourget affords a good 
example because it was attacked and defended by both sides 
during the siege of Paris, and from opposite directions. The 
defence of the church has also been made the subject of a 
popular picture by de Neuville. The final arrangements 
made by the Prussians were drawn carefully by Corporal 
Elscholz, of the Engineers of the Guard, and reproduced by 
M. Viollet le Due in his memoir on the defence of Paris. 
The various captures and recaptures have been the theme 
of much criticism. On the whole it is perhaps as good an 
illustration as can be found of actual village fighting in 
modem days, especially as the French made some mistakes, 
as natural, considering the elements of which the garrison of 
Paris was composed, as they are instructive to the military 
student. 

Its importance. — The small map plate gives the position 
of Le Bourget with respect to the rest of the country, the 
German lines being to the north of the village, the French 
forts and works to the south of it. At first it was slightly 
occupied by the Germans as an advanced post to their lines, 
which were some 2,000 yards behind it. It was besides more 
or less defended by German guns at Blanc Mesnil, Pont- 
Iblon, Bonneuil, on the north and north-east, Garges and 
Stains on the west. Its possession was important, first, as 
forming a sort of bridge-head among the marshy streams of 
the Mor^e, the Molette and the Crould, covering the road to 
the headquarters of the guard at Gonesse, and so preventing 
the Paris garrison from joining hands with the French 
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northern forces. Moreover the possension of Le Bourget 
facilitated the construction of batteries destined to keep down 
the fire of forts Aubervilliers, de I'Est and Komainville, at 
ranges of 2,500 metres, 3,500 metres, and 5,000 metres re- 
spectively. 

The village is about 1,100 yards long, the houses solidly 
built, and strong walled enclosures are common ; it lies on 
the great road to Lille, and is crossed by the small stream, the 
Molette, the banks of which are flat and open. 

First capture by French. — On October 28 the volunteers 
of the press, about 250 in number, dashed into the village at 
four o'clock in the morning. The first Prussian post was driven 
back in disorder, and the small garrison, pushed from house 
to house, made little stand till it arrived near the church, 
where the Prussians rallied. But the French were reinforced. 
Two twelve-pounders placed in front of Coumeuve covered 
the left flank and attacked the Prussian garrison ; two 
battalions advanced by the right of the village, one by the 
left. The Prussians were soon compelled to evacuate the 
post. 

The French at once made preparations for defence. 
Walls were loopholed, communications made through the 
gardens, and a barricade armed with two guns was erected to 
cover the street. Mark what followed. The guns were soon 
brought under fire by the Prussian artillery and obliged to 
retire. They moved to Drancy, on the right flank of the 
village, whence they took the Prussian batteries obliquely 
and were of some use. 

About eight o'clock the same evening, October 28, two 
Prussian companies stole unperceived close up to the walls 
of the village. When seen they were met by infantry fire 
at close range. The first groups were destroyed, and the 
remainder retired in haste. 

The French garrison of Le Bourget — three and a half 
battalions, four field-pieces, and one mitrailleuse — were thus 
disposed : one company in the houses along the road to the 
cemetery, four companies with guns at the barricade and neigh- 
boiuing houses, two companies on the right side of the road, 
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and the rest partly in the glass-works and partly as a reserve 
near the church. 

Ineffectual boniba/rd/ment. — On the 28th there was no 
attempt at assault, but the Germans established eighteen 
field-pieces at Pont-Iblon, and bombarded Le Bourget. 
The French kept under cover, and in six hov/rs of firing o^dy 
three men were vx>imded. This shows the absolute useless- 
ness of field artillery fire not directed to a definite object. 

German successful attack on the 30</i. Capture of the 
entrance, — At daylight on the 30th the German artillery 
again opened fire on the village, and sent forward eight bat- 
talions of the Guard to assault it. The infantry was in three 
columns and marched by the three converging roads, so as to 
envelop the head of the place. The central column was too 
solid and suffered great loss, but the left, advancing in a thin 
fighting line with reserves, by successive rushes, arrived close 
to the village, drove in the advanced French posts, and estab- 
lished itself within the defences on the French right. The 
French guns at the barricade, which for a while checked 
the central column, were silenced and driven back by a supe- 
rior German artillery fire ; the centre and left columns then 
pushed on ; the barricade was captured after a fierce struggle, 
and all three columns penetrated the village. It will be 
observed that there was no counter-attack, though there were 
troops at La Coumeuve and the French held the railway. Not 
even a fiank defence by artillery was arranged. 

Inner attack and defence. — Then began a tremendous 
struggle at close quarters. The French clung to the houses, 
and defended themselves foot by foot. The Germans had to 
break through the walls of the houses and enclosures, and 
the fight might have lasted a long time, perhaps even turned 
out successfully for the defenders, but for the want of any 
support from the reserves, which, both from the glass-works 
and La Coumeuve, retired at this critical moment. Evi- 
dently a badly-directed defence, and, as if to crown the 
blunders committed, the forts of L'Est, Aubervilliers and 
Komainville opened fire on Le Bourget, including attackers 
and defenders in a bombardment which did more harm to 
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the French than to the Germans. On the south-east, the 
Prussian Guard, which had forced an entry, moved northwards 
to join and help the other columns ; houses were carried one 
by one. A desperate resistance was made by a handful — eight 
officers and about twenty men — in the church ; the Germans 
had to climb to the windows and shoot the defenders within. 
Presently the whole village was carried, and remained in 
German hands. The German loss was thirty- nine officers and 
449 men ; the French loss in killed and wounded was not 
exactly ascertained, but they left about 1,200 prisoners. 

Faults committed in defence. — Any student who has at all 
mastered the preceding chapters of this book could point to 
grave faults committed by the French : Artillery within the 
village, and none to defend the flanks. No counter-attack 
by exterior reserve. Total want of support to the defenders. 
Bombardment by the forts when more hurtful to their own 
side than to the enemy. This one action of Le Bourget would 
be enough to assure any competent soldier that the French 
would never break out of Paris. 

German preparations. — For nearly two months Le Bourget 
remained in the hands of the Germans, no efforts being made 
to displace them. Their time was well spent in strengthening 
the defences. The surrounding ground was cleared, the rail- 
way station blown up, as well as a group of houses at the 
north of it, and the line was destroyed as far as Courneuve. 
In the interior, several walls and houses were blown up. The 
outer border of the village was put in a state of defence, and 
two interior sections of defence were arranged beliind each 
other, as shown in Plate XVIII. No less than 500 metres of 
barricades were made, three bombproof shelters, 900 metres 
of abatis, 600 metres of trenches with traverses, a quantity 
of trous-de-loup in three rows and of wire entanglement, 
and, finally, 750 metres of covered communications. The 
rear section of defence extended its wings about a thousand 
paces to the right and left, and contained emplacements both 
for infantry and guns. 

French preparations. — On the French side, epaulments 
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for batteries were constructed at Bondy on the right, and at 
Coumeuve on the left. 

French attack, December 21. — At seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing on December 21 the French in heavy force attacked 
Le Bourget, as part of an attempt to break out of Paris by 
the north. The action began by the advance of bombproof 
carriages along the railway line to Coumeuve. They were 
armed with guns, and fired upon the village for a quarter of 
an hour. Two heavy columns then attacked ; one by the 
north and west, the other by the south. In spite of a heavy 
fire from the cemetery, the marines with the first column 
succeeded in passing the Molette — a stream which flows 
through the village — partly by fording and partly on fascines, 
near the bridge of Duguy, and attacked the flank of the 
village. The fire from the enclosures was terrible, and there 
were heavy losses, but the column carried the first barricades 
and a sort of blockhouse about 150 metres from the village. 
The French also pushed on with great courage as far as the 
main street, and occupied the church, carrying one by one 
the houses west of the street, while the defenders held the 
east side. At the same time the 138th Eegiment, also a part 
of the first column, carried the cemetery, and occupied the 
houses on the north side of the Molette. 

Failure of attack. — The second column was not so fortu- 
nate ; it carried the railway station and a house beyond it, 
but was then checked, and a part of it, which had arrived on 
the railway to the left of the Lille road, found itself exposed 
on open ground to a tremendous fire from the long * white 
wall * ; it suffered here heavy losses and could not advance. 
At ten o'clock an attempt was made to breach that wall, but 
the general inefliciency of the French artillery was not likely 
to be improved by the poorly-trained garrison of Paris. The 
projectiles hardly damaged the wall, chiefly passing over it 
and creating consternation among the troops of the other 
French column. The Prussian guns at Duguy, Garges and 
Pont-Iblon did better execution against both French columns. 
Considerable German reinforcements arrived, the marines 
were driven out, and the French attack finally repulsed with 
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a loss of 1,200 men. The Crermans confessed to a loss of 140 
officers and 398 men. 

Remarks. — Here again we see a total want of military 
knowledge. The preparation by artillery fire was absolutely 
insignificant, the enclosure walls being hardly touched. 
Another column certainly ought to haye converged upon the 
village from the east. It would have made a great difference, 
for, as has been seen, the French did actually penetrate to 
the west side of the main street. Had the German defenders 
been at that time attacked in their rear, they could hardly 
have held the place. So, then, the unnecessary violations 
of rules were : Insufficient preparation by artillery fire. 
Attack not converging. To these errors must be added the 
wretched artillery fire during the action, and we have quite 
enough faults to account for the failure of the French. The 
Germans, as usual, sent up heavy reinforcements which 
took the offensive, while the French neglected to check 
them. 

Lessons of other village fights, — Sufficient examples have 
now been given from this war, though the list is far from 
being exhausted. It must suffice to mention some of the 
lessons which may be drawn from different cases of village 
fighting. 

Champigny. Want of ammunition, — At Champigny, where 
the French attacked the Wiirtemburgers on December 2 
and 3 with partial success, ammunition failed at a critical 
moment to the defenders of a garden. The men who endea- 
voured to procure more were shot down, and the defenders 
had to sally out, but few escaping. 

VUla Evrard. Good French attack succeeds. — On Decem- 
ber 21 the village of Villa Evrard was attacked as a diversion 
to draw troops from the German defence of Le Bourget. 
Curiously enough, this diversion was better conducted than 
the main attack. Twelve guns breached the walls. Two 
columns enveloped the park of the Maison Blanche, carried 
it, debouched in the village, and organised all that they 
captured. The Saxons tried a night attack, but failed. 

Buzemxil, Defence of vxill, — In General Ducrot's final 
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attempt to issue from Pans, called by the French the battle 
of Montretout, the chd.teau and park of Buzenyal became an 
important point, as it covered the salient of the first line of 
German defence. It is interesting to observe that walls 
only loopholed here and there were carried with comparative 
ease, the sappers breaching them with dynamite or pickaxes. 
But the wall called Longboyau, which was thoroughly pre- 
pared, could not be carried. A gallant attempt to breach it 
with dynamite was tried by an officer, Lieutenant Beau, and 
ten men. All were shot down. The wall was never carried, 
and M. Thival asserts roimdly, ' The frontal attack of a loop- 
holed ioaU is an impossible operation in these days, if the 
cannon has not first made a breach. Every attempt of this 
kind ttnUr probably fail after 'tiseless sa,crifice.^ We would add, 
* provided it be defended by good and unshaken troops,^ 

Bapaume. Objection to bombard French village. — On 
January 3 the Germans, who had been driven from Bienvillers 
and Favreuil, held on to Bapaume, the attacks against 
which, made by infantry, only failed. General Faidherbe 
wrote : ' To dislodge the enemy it would have been necessary to 
destroy vjiih artillery the shelters in which he was established, a 
very rude extremity when the place was Freiich.^ In this par- 
ticular case it mattered little ; but we should really be in- 
formed if civilisation dictates that a town or village in one's 
own country is not to be bombarded. If so, defence against 
invasion is indeed heavily handicapped. 

ViHersexeL. Fi/ring a hotcse, — Another important question 
was brought into prominence during the battle of Villersexel, 
undertaken by Greneral Yon Treskow to ward off General 
Bourbaki's efforts to relieve Belfort in January 1871. It is 
not worth while to criticise the details of an engagement in 
which one side consisted of raw recruits with untrained 
officers, and the other largely of landwehr regiments. There 
ia room enough to criticise both sides. But the interesting 
point is this. On two occasions during this fight the French 
were defending a house, and the Germans, by their own 
account, set fire to it. In the first case the French defenders 
held on, and the house collapsed over their heads, so destroy- 
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ing them. In the second case the chllteau was partly occu- 
pied by the Germans, who held the ground-floor, while the 
French were above and in the cellars, where they defended 
themselves obstinately. When this was reported to General 
Von Schmeling he exclaimed, 'Nun ! So rauchert sie 
hinaus ! * ' Well ! smoke them out ! ' He has since declared 
that he did not mean that the chateau was to be set on fire ; 
and his declaration must be believed. But, not unnaturally, 
the German land wehr men did apply the torch, with the result 
that some of their own men were nearly burnt to death. In 
the end, larger movements obliged the Germans to abandon 
the village and chateau, so that the burning was all to no 
purpose, and in such a case should no doubt have been 
avoided. 

But there is nothing in the laws of war against applying 
fire to drive out an enemy, and it may well be in some cases 
both the most humane course and the only one which will 
prevent a heavy sacrifice of life. If a detachment chooses to 
remain and be burnt to death, it should be understood upon 
whom the responsibility rests. The feeling was very bitter 
between French and Germans during this war, and each 
tried to fix the stigma of barbarity on the other. During 
the Napoleonic wars the French were great offenders. His- 
torical monuments were burnt or blown up apparently with- 
out thought or question. Their horses were stabled in the 
shrine of Leonardo da Vinci's ' Last Supper,' and a portion 
of that famous masterpiece, painted on the wall, was de- 
stroyed. During their conquest of Algeria Arabs were not 
• smoked out,' but suffocated in a cave, and some reports of 
their doings in Touquin and China are hardly consistent with 
the idea of making war with rose-water. It would be well 
to settle by international conference what may and may not 
be done in war, since we are constantly told that a struggle 
d out/rance will occur before very long between the two great 
antagonists whose exploits we have been studying for our 
instruction. 

Explosive bullets below a certain size have been forbidden, 
thongh. it is difficult to kuo^ ^\v^ «i l«^ ^c^v{\& of an explo- 
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sive mixture bursting in one's stomach and destroying life 
by the shock is worse than the hideous wounds caused by 
ragged pieces of shell. At any rate, some authoritatiye 
decision is required on such points as, ' If you may fire a 
house or village with shells^ why not with the torch ? ' and 
others of a like character. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

EXAMPLES — ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF LOCALITIES. 

Saragossa, 1809 — Special enthusiasm of the people — Their commander, 
Palafox — Their preparations and defence — French devices for attack 
— Further Spanish arts of defence — Twenty-six days for 400 yards — 
Suburb on left bank — First attack — Second attack — ^Third and final 
attack — Observations — Zaatcha, 1849 — Preliminary remarks — De- 
scription of village — First defensive preparations — Insufficient recon- 
naissance for attack — Attack of Julj-^ 16 and repulse — Further Arab 
preparations — New expedition in September — Immediate assault fails 
— Fresh preparations for attack and siege works — ^Assault October 20 
again fails — Arab sortie — ^The attack becomes prudent — Lively sorties 
by the Arabs — Arrival of reinforcements — New energy on both sides 
— Vigorous Arab sortie repulsed — Council of war and change of 
plans — Mines, batteries and breaches — Arab resistance — Decision to 
assault — Preliminary arrangements — Assault of November 26 — 
Character of interior fighting — Final success of French — Losses in 
final attack — Remarks — Lack of reconnaissance, insufficient pro- 
vision of means — Divided responsibility — Lesson of the final success 
— Conduct of the Arabs — Russo-Turkish campaign, 1877 — False con- 
clusions drawn — Turkish errors — Sistova — Nicopolis — Tirnova — 
Kezanlik — ^The Shipka Pass — Plevna and Lovtcba — Gorni Dubnik 
— Telisch, first attack — Second attack — Capitulation after bombard- 
ment. 

{Plate XVI II. y in pocket.) 

Saragossa, 1809. — Though sieges form no part of our 
present subject, the interior defence of a town does, whether it 
occurs in the assault of an open locality hastily prepared for de- 
fence, or in a fortress, the regular works of which have been cap- 
tured and, therefore, exist no longer for purposes of defence. 
In this aspect must be regarded the attack and defence of 
Saragossa in 1809. 
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Some of the houses were held with such tenacity that they 
could not be captured and had to be mined and blown up. 
One isolated house near the Quemada Gate was defended 
till it collapsed under the fire of a battery, and even then the 
ruins were not evacuated. The right attack made a breach 
by means of a mine in the church of the convent of the 
Augustines, but behind the breach were Spaniards resisting 
with unbroken courage. They occupied the points of van- 
tage in the nave, the galleries and the organ loft, whence they 
kept up a steady fire, while peasants concealed in the bell- 
tower threw down hand-grenades on the assailants. There 
were barricades in the corridors, and traverses made of bags 
of wool. In one counter-attack eight thousand men, excited 
by the sound of the tocsin, charged furiously and forced the 
French to abandon a whole street which had been won at the 
cost of many sacrifices. So determined and so regular was 
the resistance that the French soldiers devised a new method 
of attack, which is thus described by Belmas.^ 

French devices for attack. — As soon as a house was con- 
quered it was entrenched and loopholed. Wide communi- 
cations were opened through the partition walls in order to 
have a free circulation along behind the front of the house. 
Doors and windows were closed with sandbags, and that 
house became a strong starting point for future advance. If 
the enemy disputed the entrance to a room (having loopholed 
the opposite wall), loopholes were opened in our waU and a 
musketry fight proceeded across the empty room or passage. 
By-and-by the room filled with smoke, under cover of which 
a sapper glided in on his belly, and crawled under the enemy's 
muskets. Then with a crowbar he began to strike heavy 
blows on the musket barrels and, when the enemy drew them 
in, either filled up the loopholes or threw grenades through 
them, thus driving the enemy to seek shelter in a room further 
off, where a new combat was commenced. 

Further Spanish arts of defence, — In some places the 
Spaniards let fall grenades down the chimneys. And when 

^ Siet^e de Saragosae par le commandant du g^nie Belmas ; quoted 
by Thival in Role des Localites a la Guerre. 
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they considered further resistance impossible at a certain 
spot, they covered the woodwork with resin and pitch and 
placed fagots of tarred wood against the doors and windows ; 
then setting the whole on fire placed between themselves and 
the attack a barrier of flames. While the conflagration was 
burning itself out, or being extinguished, the defenders had 
time to strengthen their position in rear and undertake a new 
defence. In a covered passage barricaded by the Spaniards 
the French fired obliquely against the arch, and the balls 
glancing and bounding struck the defenders while the 
attackers did not expose themselves. To the French mines 
the Spanish opposed coimter-mines, and sometimes had the 
best of that form of fighting. 

Twenty-six days for 400 yards. — Thus step by step, with 
insufiicient food and disease very prevalent, these gallant 
Spaniards fought their fight to such purpose that it required 
twenty-six days after the breach was carried for the attack 
to penetrate some 400 yards into the town. 

Suburb on the left bank. — Another part of the defence, 
though of a diflerent character, was quite as interesting in 
showing how a defence can be made. The suburb on the left 
bank is a sort of bridge-head situated in a low and marshy 
plain. This was rapidly put in a state of defence by a line 
of palisades and entrenchment revetted with loose stones. 
An inundation covered the left flank. Three thousand men 
occupied the post. 

First attack, — On December 21, at one o'clock in the after- 
noon, two French battalions assaulted and carried an isolated 
house defended by 600 men. Under cover of olive-groves 
and gardens the columns advanced on the Yilla-Nueva road. 
But, taken in flank by the fire of a redoubt, they suflered 
much, and were thrown back to the left on the Barcelona road. 
In a momentary panic the convent of St. Lazare was aban- 
doned by the Spanards. But Palafox in person rallied them, 
and they repulsed the French troops, who henceforth aban- 
doned the idea of open assault and proceeded by regular 
approach. 

Second attack. — On February 8, twenty-two pieces bom- 
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barded for two hours the Jesuit convent and made several 
breaches in the enclosure wall. Eight companies attacked and 
carried it with difficulty, and after losing ninety men. 

Final attack. — On February 18, the fire of fifty-two guns 
was concentrated on the suburb. The walls of the garden 
were pierced through and through ; but every hole made by 
a projectile was instantly used as a loop-hole by the Spanish 
who fired through it. When at last driven to retire within 
the building of the convent the Spaniards still held out for 
three hours, though the building was riddled with balls. 
The outer door of the convent of St. Elizabeth was beaten 
down by artillery ; the Spanish peasants lifted it up and 
buttressed it with their arms. A new salvo of artillery once 
more dashed it down, and a second time the people replaced it. 
The assailants were actually obliged to break the pier of 
the arch before they could make a clear entry through the 
doorway. A heap of dead bodies was found behind that door, 
which in each of its falls had crushed those who held it up. 
When the artillery had thus prepared the attack, three 
columns assaulted, and, after a bloody combat, penetrated 
into the two convents, whilst other troops cut off the retreat 
of the defenders. 

Observations. — Here we have a case of a simple enclosure 
wall, well defended, having a French brigade to besiege it 
regularly, causing the assailants to suffer considerable losses, 
and holding them in check for two months. It is true that 
the small arms used by both sides were of old pattern, but 
the development of the breechloading rifles is on the whole 
more in favour of defenders under cover than of the attack. 
It is also true that the increase of range and accuracy 
obtained by rifled guns with elongated projectiles admits of 
concentrating on a small space a much heavier fire than was 
formerly possible ; but against this may be put the ascer- 
tained fact that troops under cover are still practically safe 
against the action of field artillery. Witness the remark- 
able defence of Plevna, and the fact stated by Captain 
Trotter, R.E., that in the last siege of Kars 48,000 Russian 
projectiles only struck 308 persons, of whom 106 were killed. 
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at a mean distance of 3,600 metres. Perhaps the one par- 
ticular in which the attack has gained considerably is in the 
use of convenient explosives for breaching, such as gun- 
cotton and the various forms of dynamite ; yet even here 
there is a future for the defence in the extended use of land 
torpedoes of various sorts. Taking all things into con- 
sideration, there seems to be no reason why a well-built 
town or village should not defend itself in these days as 
firmly as Saragossa some fourscore years ago, and a town 
has many advantages over a village. 

Village of Zaatcha. 

The attack and defence of the Algerian village of Zaatcha 
is well described by Captain Louis Thival, who gives his 
authorities. This contest is full of instruction both in its 
virtues and its faults, as well as in the originality of some of 
the means employed, which will suggest to the intelligent 
reader the wisdom of fixing principles in the mind and 
devising details at the time of need. This is the one lesson 
that the author desires to bring home to the minds of young 
students. By all means study what has been dmie^ hut ke&p 
your minds supple, remembering that you also may have to set 
original examples to posterity. 

Prdimiiiary remarks. — The condition of France and 
Europe which brought about the disorders of 1848 caused 
the Arabs to cherish hopes of freeing their country ; but, as 
usual in such cases — the Indian Mutiny, for instance — the 
actual rising took place too late for its chances of success. 
Among others, an Arab named Bouzian, who had been Caid 
of Zaatcha under Abd-el-Kader, declared himself divinely 
inspired to expel the infidels. A French officer with a hand- 
ful of escort went to the village to arrest Bouzian, who was 
rescued by the people before he could be marched olf. This 
failure determined the insurrection, and Zaatcha was in a 
state of revolt. The French then sent fifty horsemen to 
carry off" Bouzian dead or alive. They were received with a 
fire of musketry, and retreated precipitately. These events 
occurred early in 1849, and in July of thatj^ear a force of 
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under 1,600 men and six guns was sent to repress the 
revolt. 

Description of the village. — Zaatcha (Plate XVIII.) was a 
mere hamlet, situated on one of five oases, and nearly in the 
centre of them. That of Bouchagroun is about two miles to 
the east ; Tolga a little more to the west ; Farfar, less than 
250 yards on the north ; and Lichana actually touches 
Zaatcha and forms part of it. Each of these oases has a 
village of its own name, and all the other villages, though 
sometimes professing attachment to the French, were friendly 
to the insurgents and helped them. The oasis of Zaatcha 
was formed by many palm trees planted in a hot soil which 
they cooled by their shade. Under the canopy grew multi- 
tudes of fruit-trees, figs, olives, apricots, &c., and a mass 
of creepers, which rendered passage difficult. Water was 
abundant, even to the extent of supplying irrigation and 
keeping ditches full. The village was raised on a hillock, 
the flat roofs of the houses afforded excellent means of 
communication, and lower communications were opened by 
means of gaps or holes in the walls. Towers flanked the 
outer walls of the houses at short distances apart. A little 
to the north-east was a Zaou'ia or sacred place, containing a 
mosque and other buildings surrounded by a wall. This 
enclosure communicated with the village by narrow winding 
paths walled in to the height of nine or ten feet, passing 
through gardens which were intersected by channels of irri- 
gation. The walls and buildings were of bricks dried by 
the sun. In many places the gardens were below the level 
of the so-called streets. 

First defensive preparations. — The apparent weakness of 
the French gave energy and hope to the Arabs, who prepared 
to defend their village seriously, and in so doing to protect 
their chief Bouzian, whose capture became thenceforward a 
question of life and death struggle. That leader took the fol- 
lowing measures. The roads leading from the country to the 
village were closed with walls of loose stone and arranged 
for defence. The houses which formed the outer line of 
defence were loopholed. A ditch, some five or six feet deep 
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and twenty-five to thirty feet broad, was dug round the 
village. 

Reconnaissance for attack. — On July 15, 1849, Colonel 
Carbuccia arrived before the place with under 1,600 infantry 
and six guns. On the ICth he made a reconnaissance, which 
had rather for its object to ascertain the feeling of the district 
than to study the military problem. Constant fighting of 
inferior armies teaches bad military habits to all nations, and 
leads to neglect of military precautions. A column was sent 
to Lichana round the northern boundary of the oasis. Bouzian, 
with some of the contingents now within the place, issued 
from it armed, the leader being clad in the green burnous of 
an emir, thus claiming descent from the Prophet, but the 
French march was not stayed. Albeit that a proper recon- 
naissance of Zaatcha was neglected, the French traversed 
Forfar, and confiscated the goods of many of the insurgents. 
The attack was decided on for the same day. 

Attack of July 16. — Two columns of 600 men each were 
told off for the attack, the remainder of the force being left 
to guard the camp. At the given signal the two columns 
dashed forward ; that of the left against the Zaou'ia, which 
was carried, but the column on attempting to enter Zaatcha 
with the flying enemy found itself in front of the unexpected 
wet ditch- not discovered by reconnaissance, as it ought to 
have been, while the flying Arabs disappeared towards the 
South. Exposed to the fire of the defenders in the houses, 
the column nevertheless attempted to cross the ditch, but was 
repulsed, and retreated behind the walls of dried brick. A 
mountain howitzer was brought up to make a breach in the 
houses ; but the shells simply made a round hole in the soft 
material without bringing down any mass. This column there- 
fore failed. The right column, which was directed on the 
west face of Zaatcha.. was not more fortunate. Impeded by 
numerous ditches across the roads and perhaps by walls, it 
also found itself at last before an unknown wet ditch which 
it failed to cross, and there waited for better news from the 
other column. Night approached, the retreat was sounded, 
and the loss was found to be one captain and 31 men killed, 
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6 officers and 111 men wounded, or nearly one-sixth of 
the force engaged. The Arab loss was 48 killed and 89 
wounded.^ On the 19th and 20th the camp was broken up, 
and all attempt on Zaatcha deferred to a cooler season of 
the year. Those who know the quality of Eastern nations 
are aware how their spirits rise and fall with success or 
failure. Zaatcha had now resisted three attempts to capture 
Bouzian, and felt that heaven was on his side. Troops of 
allies flocked in, and more serious defensive works were 
undertaken. 

Arab preparatioris, — An enclosure wall more than six feet 
high was erected, thus creating a chemm de ronde (outer pro- 
tected way) round from the only village gate, terminating 
at the north-east angle. The ditch and the sSguras, small 
irrigation channels, were dug out and enlarged. The garden 
walls, which might give cover to the enemy in front of the 
ditch, were levelled. 

New expedition vn September, — On September 24 Greneral 
Herbillon, with 4,830 men, left Constantine for a new attack 
on Zaatcha. He was joined on the march by different goums 
— ^troops of friendly Arabs — and arrived on October 7, estab- 
lishing himself within 700 metres of the little village. What 
follows is extracted from the diary of an officer who was 
ergeant-major during the attack. The diary is quoted by 
Capt. Thival. 

Attack and repulse. — Apparently on the same day, or but 
little later, the French, enveloping the place with flying 
columns to prevent succour, made an attempt in three columns 
to carry Zaatcha by a coup de niain, but failed. 

Dispositions for new attack. — The walls of the Zaouia, 
again in French hands, were loopholed and a sandbag epaul- 
ment for two guns was constructed, about eighty yards in 
advance, on the little street leading to the village. The work, 
though protected by the fire of two howitzers, was made with 

> The amount of losses must be taken for what it is worth. The 
Latin as well as the Eastern nations do not pretend to strict accuracy 
in numbers of killed and wounded. It is a question of policy. Napo- 
Icon I. wrote bulletins diatincWy \w\«ftAfc^ ^Q \]oS^^i»^ ^\\sjt Vssa battles. 
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difiiculty, the Arabs interrupting it as best they could. On 
October 8 two mountain pieces opened fire from the 
epaulment on the east face of the village, and a battalion 
under Commandant Bourbaki made a fresh assault which was 
repulsed with considerable loss. 

Fresh preparations for attack and siege works. — The walls 
enclosing gardens were loopholed and organised as a parallel ; 
and traverses formed of palm logs were constructed to cover 
the guards of the works. On the 10th works were undertaken 
with a view of carrying the extremity of the Rue de Lichana 
so as to drive the enemy out of the gardens thereabouts. On 
the 11th the attack extended to the right near the North-east 
angle where Bouzian*s house was understood to be. Without 
giving details it may be understood that day by day the 
French extended their work, using palm logs and sandbags. 
The Arabs replied by turning the waters on the assailants, 
filling their trenches and washing away their parapets. On 
October 12 the French were reinforced by 1,600 men. They 
had now about 6,500 to carry a little village defended by 
Arabs! From the 13th the works were divided into two 
attacks with the object of advancing under cover on the 
south-east and north-east angles of the place, which points 
the artillery were finally to breach. On the same day, 13th, 
the Arabs made a vigorous sortie and attempted to destroy the 
works, but were repulsed. The flying fire of the defenders from 
the houses and stones thrown by the Arabs on the trenches 
forced the French to cover the approaches with fascines 
made from palm trees. On the 15th the right attack was 
hampered by want of materials, by the inequality of the soil 
crossed by numerous irrigation channels, and by the numer- 
ous fig-trees and creepers which covered the ground. On 
the 16th they began to fill up the wet ditch by throwing 
stones into it over the parapets, which were chiefly made of 
trunks of palm-trees. The head of the works was protected 
by a sap roller which worked badly among the fig-trees and 
their roots, so that only about one or two metres per day 
could be gained. By the 19th after much trouble and loss of 
many men, especially engineers, the artillery had succeeded 
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in opening the two breaches as designed — distant from each 
other about 110 yards. The saps were completed on the left 
to the edge of the ditch, which was nearly tilled with stones 
— on the right to some sixteen or seventeen yards from the 
ditch. In spite of this shortcoming on the right the assault 
was ordered for next day. 

Aasaidt of October 20 again fails, * — * At daybreak, October 
20, the artillery rained projectiles on the left breach. At seven 
A.M. the charge is sounded and twenty-five sappers, followed 
by two companies of the Slite of the foreign legion, throw 
themselves on the breach. Arrived at the top, the head of 
the column finds itself, at the moment of entering the village, 
swallowed by the collapse of the ground on which it stood. 
Several of our soldiers are crushed. This catastrophe throws 
the column of assault into disorder, and it falls back towards 
the trenches under a very lively fire from the neighbouring 
houses into which the besieged had returned after the artillery 
ceased firing.' 

' At the right attack, a detachment of sappers and volti- 
geurs does its best to establish a passage over the ditch by 
means of a cart. Again and again the wheels catch in the 
irrigation ditches which cross the road, and when, at last, 
pushed into the ditch, it turns of itself and presents its side 
to the attackers. A portion of the column throws itself into 
the deep ditch, and gets across, but arms and ammunition 
are soaked with water. Another portion crosses where it is 
shallower, the men holding their arms and ammunition above 
their heads. With great difficulty the slippery bank on the 
other side is mounted, but, just then, the retreat of the left 
had enabled the Arabs to concentrate against that of the 
right, which, in its turn, is defeated, and has to retreat 
leaving the ground covered with dead.' 

The losses of the French were 20 officers and 35 men 
killed, 5 officers and 132 men wounded, total 192 of all 
ranks hors de combat. The Arab loss is stated as being 
about 80. 

Arab sortie. — The next night an unsuccessful sortie was 

1 Quoted textuallr from the journal of Commandant Ribes. 
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made by the Arabs against the trenches. No details are 
given of these sorties. 

The attack becomes pnident, — Like the Russians before 
Plevna, the French recognised at last that they must work 
by proper investment and slow siege operations. Rein- 
forcements were demanded, and the works were pushed 
more slowly. A blinded gallery was undertaken towards 
the passage of the ditch on the left, in order to place a 
mining charge in the interior of the place. On the right the 
artillery endeavoured to enlarge the breach and to ruin the 
towers which commanded the houses of the village. ^ The 
various approaches were covered over with fascines and 
palm-logs. On October 24, the besieged embarrassed the 
works of the advancing blindage, the mantelet of which was 
often pierced by balls. The besiegers' artillery continued 
its fire on the village. On the 25th, the inhabitants of the 
oasis attacked the working parties which were cutting down 
the palm-trees, but were driven off by reinforcements speedily 
despatched. On the 27th, the right attack had arrived at 
the edge of the ditch, which was quickly filled with stones. 
A chain of 180 men between the Zaouia and the ditch passed 
materials to eight sappers, who threw them over the parapet. 
By the next day there was a solid road about 15 feet wide 
across the ditch. Its top was nearly two feet above the 
water, and it led direct to the breach. 

Lively sorties by the Arabs. — On October 31, the camp 
was attacked by the nomads of the neighbourhood, in com- 
bination with a sortie from within. Both attacks were re- 
pidsed. In the night of November 1 and 2, the garrison 
made another sortie, cut the retaining cable of the mantelet 
at the head of the left sap, and overthrew it. Their heavy 
fire prevented the French from re-establishing it ; but with 

1 Note the extremely small effect produced by guns of low calibre. 
This is always the case. The remedy is to be found in screw guns, 
which can be put together on the spot, so that much larger shells can 
be used. Thin steel shells have heavier bursting charges, and the intro- 
duction of the new high explosives will add greatly to the destructive 
effect. 
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great difficulty a new one was brought up to replace it next 
day. During the night of the 5th, the Arabs set fire to 
the head of the gallery by throwing quantities of burning 
material upon it. The new mantelet was consumed. On 
the right the sandbag parapet collapsed at the same moment, 
probably undermined by water. On the night of the 6th, 
the blindage of the gallery was burnt, but it was replaced 
next day by a roof of palm branches without leaves which 
rendered them less combustible. 

Anival of reinforcements. New energy on both sides, — 
On November 8, Colonel Canrobert arrived with a rein- 
forcement of 1,200 men, and on the 12th further reinforce- 
ments arrived, including two fresh guns. The night work, 
which had been abandoned since the assault of October 20, 
was then recommenced, but generally interrupted between 
six o'clock and midnight by Arab sorties. The blinded 
gallery was carried over the ditch close to the first house of 
the village, and covered with skins of fresh-killed cattle to 
prevent ignition. During the night of the 12th and 13th, 
the Arabs fired heavily on the advanced works, brandishing 
lighted torches, with which they endeavoured to set fire to 
the gallery, but could not. On the 13th was constructed, 
by the right attack, a * place of arms,' with biscuit boxes 
filled with earth. This was intended to fiank the head of 
the sap. The next day a sap parallel to the ditch was inun- 
dated by water which the enemy managed to pour upon it 
from the neighbouring irrigation cuts. The parapets of sand- 
bags collapsed into the trench, and the water had to be 
drawn off by cutting a new channel for it. Reports among 
the French Arabs, and the vigour of the resistance, combined 
to foster the belief that Bouzian had constructed interior 
retrenchments. It was therefore resolved to open new 
breaches laterally. 

Vigorous Arab sortie repulsed. — On November 16, about 
midday, a body of Arabs, leaving Zaatcha by an opening at 
the south-west of the village, escaladed at three places a 
garden which served as a place of arms for the left attack. 
Workmen and guard, taken by surprise, retreated, leaving 
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to the enemy the material, tools, and arms. Reinforce- 
ments came up and repulsed the Arabs ; but they remained 
for the rest of the day in the trenches and in neighbouring 
gardens. Finally they were driven back by throwing a 
great many shells among them chiefly by hand. Want of 
sandbags to replace those carried off by the enemy made it 
impossible to recommence the works at once without danger. 

CkmncU of war, Chcmge of plans. — On November 17, it 
was decided at a council of war that because of the numerical 
weakness of troops,^ the line of works could not be extended 
laterally, while at the same time it was important to hasten 
the fall of the place, taking advantage of the moral effect 
created by the success of a column of 3,500 with which 
General Herbillon had driven away a mass of Arabb assembled 
at Ourlal, some three or four miles from Zaatcha. However, 
it was thought that a new assault delivered against the two 
existing breaches would again encounter a desperate resist- 
ance. The council agreed that new breaches should be 
opened as quickly as possible and the assault delivered. 

Mi/nes, batteries^ new breaches. Arab resisiaiice. — On 
November 18, two mining charges of ten kilos were lodged 
at the base of the tower where the blinded gallery ended. 
The tower fell, to the great distress of the Arabs. At the right 
attack a place of arms was formed, on one side behind a 
garden wall, and on the other by a parapet of palm -logs and 
biscuit boxes. An advance was made from it by using a large 
gabion of planks, filled (farci) and probably covered with the 
skins of fresh-killed animals. On the evening of the 19th, 
some Arabs were seen on the terraces of the houses with 
lighted torches, but they made no attempt. On the 21st, a 

1 At the beginning General Herbillon had 4,830, besides Arabs who 
joined on the march. He had since received reinforcements of 1,600 
and 1,200 men, besides an unknown number which joined on the 12th 
with two guns. These figures amount to 7,630 men, aud if we include 
the imknown number of the 12th, and friendly Arabs, the total force 
employed cannot have been much less than 10,000 men employed in 
capturing a village which seems to have been about 100 yards square. 
The plan shows twenty guns, but perhaps some are shown in two places. 
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new battery was established on the right attack. It was to 
take obliquely the fourth face of the village as yet intact, md 
prevent easy issue from the only open gate of Zaatcha, the 
position of which was pretty well known, thanks to a yellow 
and green flag which Bouzian had erected there. During 
the night of the 22nd, the Arabs cast lighted torches into the 
gardens and impeded the progress of the works ; but the sap 
leading to the third breach was advanced to the edge of the 
ditch, which had still nearly three feet of water, and on the 
23rd, four sappers, covered by a heavy fire of small arms and 
hand grenades, crossed the ditch and lodged a charge of 
twenty-five kilos to blow up the wall of the chemin de ronde 
which could not be struck by the projectiles from the battery. 
The explosion opened a practicable ramp leading to the breach 
opened in the house by the artillery. The filling of the ditch 
was proceeded with as on the former occasions. On the 23rd, 
three mining charges were lodged on the breach amid the 
mass of debris from the houses. The explosion opened a 
street leading to the centre of the village ; but, on the 24th, 
a reconnaissance of the breach showed that the Arabs had 
built a brick wall about five feet thick to block the entrance 
to the street. A new mine of fifty kilos destroyed the 
obstacle, upon which the Arabs dashed out on the extreme 
right of the works, and carried the battery after a hand to 
hand struggle with the French soldiers. The reserve of the 
guard however retook the battery, and, under a heavy Arab 
fire, the parapets which had been destroyed were rebuilt. 

Decision to assault in three columns. — After this afiair of 
the 24th, it was definitely determined to assault the place 
without waiting for the establishment of a fourth breach, which 
would not have been ready for some days. Three columns 
were told off, each 800 strong, under the command of (right 
column) Colonel Canrobert ; (centre column) Colonel de 
Barral ; (left column) Lieut. -Colonel de Lourmel. 

Frelimina/ry arrangements. — During the night of Novem- 
ber 25, collections of sandbags and palm -logs were formed 
near the breaches, so that if the troops could not hold the 
interior of the village they might at legist make lodgments on^ 
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the breaches. There were also formed depdts of tools, lad- 
ders, ropes, &c,, which might be useful ; and, near at hand, 
bags of powder furnished with quickmatch to blow up houses 
in which there should still be resistance. The heads of the 
saps were arranged for the passage of the columns ; the 
parapets of logs which closed the trenches at the left of the 
ditch were replaced by masks constructed of empty biscuit 
boxes which could be thrown down in a moment. 

At daybreak on the 2Gth, engineer officers reconnoitred 
the three breaches on which were to be placed new mines to 
make them as practicable as possible. At daybreak also, 
iv-hile the columns of assault were massing in the trenches, 
and the artillery covered with its projectiles the ramps of the 
l>reaches, cavalry invested the oasis and drove back into the 
village Arab detachments which, in expectation of the attack, 
Had been sent to seek reinforcements. 

AsscmU of November 26. — At 8 a.m. the signal was given. 
Xnstantly the engineers threw down the masks in front of 
'tlie passages of the ditch. The three columns sprang forward 
On the breaches led by their chiefs and gained the terraces of 
tlie first houses. The Arabs fired steadily from behind all 
tlie points which the artillery had left imtouched, and from 
t;lie ruins wherever they could find shelter. The head of the 
xdght column was severely shaken on the breach ; foiu* men 
only remained when it arrived there. The rest of the column 
hashed on, penetrated into the interior, and, seizing house 
^fter house, reached the gate of the village. 

The centre column rapidly climbed the breach ; but 
currived on the terraces (tops) of the first houses, the voltigeurs 
found them give way beneath their feet. But the rest pressed 
on. Some thirty of them captiured a mosque and bayoneted 
or shot all the defenders. The column then joined with that 
from the right to carry the house of Bouzian, which was the 
main keep of the place. The chief himself and his son were 
there together with a chosen band of followers. Their re- 
sistance was most gallant. 

The left column also scaled its breach and arrived at last 
with the rest before the house of Bouzian. 

s 
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Charcuyter of interior fighting. — The following passage is a 
free translation of the original. ' It is diffioult to dislodge 
the Arabs from their retreats. Each house has to be besieged. 
We cannot descend from the terrace to the first floor without 
a combat. To descend from the first to the ground floor the 
only opening is a hole placed in the middle scarcely illumining 
the lower rooms. In these obscure retreats collect all those 
driven from the upper stories. Whoever tries to penetrate 
there receives a ball and knows not to whom he should return 
the fire. The door is either walled up or closed by debris ; no 
openings can be seen but the loopholes, which vomit fire at 
every moment. It is a new siege more deadly than the assault. 
The howitzer cannot be conveyed everywhere. Besides, its 
action is not rapid enough and the fire of the enemy soon puts 
the gunners hors de coTribat ^ The sappers then try to make 
openings with the pickaxe, but the waUs though made of 
earth have acquired a great solidity ; and scarcely are holes 
made when musket barrels are thrust out of the opening and 
deal death to those in front of them.^ The usefulness of 
powder bags is then remembered. They had not been issued 
when mounting to the assault lest we should see repeated the 
sad accident which happened at Constantine in 1837 ; but a 
few moments suffice to bring them up and set to work with 
them. Then on all sides are heard the detonation of petards ; 
one sees everywhere houses blown up. Masses of wall fall, 
and leave large openings in the sombre haunts of the natives, 
where our soldiers soon penetrate, in spite of the sustained 
fire which issues from them. 

' Bouzian holds out the longest. The 2nd battalion of 
Zouaves is on his track ; two bags of powder placed against 
the house which shelters these energetic defenders produce no 

^ Note here the desire for artillery even in its most useless position, 
i think I have seen almost every common phase of war, and in every 
one the first cry of the infantry when the bullets begin to drop and 
shells to burst is for * the guns.' There is a marvellous difference in the 
respect for field artillery in peace and in war. 

' See, for the same determined act of resistance, the final attack on 
the suburb of Saragossa, earlier in this chapter. 
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effect ; only at the third does a mass of wall come down. Our 
soldiers of the different columns of assault rush in. They are 
received with musket-shots. 

* The efforts of our fine fellows triumph at last over that 
heroic resistance. Bouzian, his son by his side, fights 
desperately, but succumbs at last. He is put to death with his 
son, as rough a warrior as his father, and Si-Noussaben-Amar, 
the old rival of Abd-el-Kader.' 

The heads of these fanatic heroes, worthy of a better fate, 
were carried to the camp and exposed to the view of the 
natives, as an incontestable proof of the victory of French 
arms. 

Losses, — The losses were three officers and 39 men 
killed, 30 officers and 310 men wounded. The engineers 
had lost a third of their effective strength hors de combat. 
The Arabs had left 1,000 on the ground, evidently killed step 
by step in the houses. No record in given of the loss by 
disease. 

Now here we have the case of a small but strongly built 
village defying for many months the power of France in 
Algeria. It so happened that the defence was isolated, and 
nothing else depended on it but a certain tone among the 
Arabs which rose with its success and fell with its fall. But 
much more might have rested on the holding out of that 
mere hamlet ; and any officer in the service might be proud 
to die Bouzian's death if he could first render to his country 
a service equal to that of the Arab chief and perhaps more 
efficacious. 

Eemabks on the Attack of Zaatcha. 

Lack ofBeconnaissance, — The first attack was made by 1,600 
men on July 16, with an absolutely inefficient reconnaissance. 
The commander knew nothing of the difficulties to be over- 
come, and a considerable number of men were sacrificed to 
worse than no purpose, because it is most unwise to give an 
adversary the mond advantage of the first success. This is 
particularly the case in fighting Mahometans, whose faith in 
Allah as a God of War and belief in de&tin^ q&.\v.^^ >(Xv&tdl \ic^ 
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resist or yield as success or failure seems to be attending 
their first actions. This must have been well known to the 
French. » 

Undeterred by this first mistake, the attack of October 7 
was equally careless, and begun without reconnaissance. 
Once more the troops hurled themselves bravely against 
unknown defences and again failed disastrously, thus adding 
to the Arabs* belief in the favour of destiny. 

Insufficient provision of meaiis, — It is astonishing that 
with these failures before their eyes the French failed to lay 
in sufficient means for the serious work which was before 
them. The engineers were hampered by want of sandbags, 
the material for which could easily have been transported. 
In October they were deficient even in ammunition. 

An engineer officer, Le Brettevillois, wrote concerning 
these matters : ' The want of sandbags has always retarded 
the works of attack, because a great number was required to 
supplement the gabions which could only be made in small 
quantities ; and because the means provided for the works 
decided upon were far from sufficing for the daily require- 
ments. Though we used in the construction of the works 
everything that was at hand — biscuit boxes, provision sacks, 
skins of cattle and sheep, and logs of palm trees (thus ruining 
the oasis), materials were almost always deficient. Palm wood 
was abundant, it is true, but wood cannot be employed for 
everything, besides much time was required to cut it up.' * 

1 The author was present at the crossing of the Danabe by the 
Russians in 1877, and afterwards went forward with the advanced 
guard under General Gourko. At first there seemed to be no heart in 
the defence. Turkish battalions were driven back by handfuls of dis- 
mounted cavalry, or even laid down their arms to squadrons on horse- 
back. But one day after the Balkans had been passed news came of 
the first check at Plevna, due, like that at Zaatcha, to a careless attack 
without knowledge of the enemy's position. A Russian officer of high 
rank said to the author, * Now you will see a complete change. The 
Turks will fight quite difierently, being persuaded that destiny has 
declared for them.' The event justified this opinion. 

' At the defensive battle of Gravelotte the corps of Marshal Canro- 
bert was unprovided with tools for entrenching, and, though it held the 
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Divided responsibility. — Thival makes the astonishing 
statement that there were actually two commandants of 
engineers, each working in his own way for the common ob- 
ject, without any unity of direction. All that was done from 
October 7 to 20 was purely on the spur of the moment, the 
attacks proceeding totally independent of each other. Nothing 
but this fault of organisation can explain the fact of the as- 
sault on the right being made a real instead of a feigned 
attack. The right breach was not practicable, and stood be- 
hind a deep ditch full of water. The result was as could 
have been foreseen, a perfectly useless sacrifice of brave 
soldiers. 

Lesson of the final sv^cess, — The assault of November 26 
succeeded because the proper means were used for the end 
desired. All the breaches were practicable. The entrance 
to the village was open, and preparations of powder bags, &c., 
had been made for blowing in the houses. But it is astonish- 
ing that during all the time of the siege, from October 7 to 
November 26, no underground mines were driven against 
the village, seeing that the attack was always so close to it. 
The only explanation can be that the soil was too hard and 
rocky, but it is odd that no reference is made by Thival to 
this point. Compare the Roicma/nian mine against the Grivitza 
redoubt at Plevna with the want of similar work a/m<yng the 
Russians, and the objections of the latter to avail themselves of 
the Boumanian mine. 

CkmdMct of the Arabs. — The energy and resource of the 
Arabs were very striking. During aU the siege, their sorties 
were frequent and determined. They took every advantage 
of the heedlessness of the French in not completing the invest- 
ment of the place. The garrison and inhabitants of other vil" 
lages worked together for the common good. Fire and water 
were bent to the service of the place. These warlike villagers 
never lost heart and, even when their defences were over- 
weakest part of the French line — the only flank in the air — it was 
allowed to run out of ammunition. History repeats itself on both 
large and small scale with all nations. We English have faults which 
recur in every campaign. For instance, carelessness in outpost duties. 
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come, fought desperately, malrmg a citadel of every house. 
It may have been necessary for the French to passer par Us 
armes the gallant Bouzian and his son, but their heads ele- 
vated before the other villages must have seemed to the Arabs 
trophies of their own valour as well as of the French victory. 

EUSSO-TUBKTSH CAMPAIGN, 1877. 

False coiichufions drawn, — ^While the campaigns in Bulgaria 
and Armenia were fertile in lessons as to the value of the 
spade, and may be said to have decided that question for the 
whole of Europe, they were equally fertile in the propagation 
of error. There was too much political heat in the minds of 
soldiers of most nations to allow of cool judgment ; and 
Bussian officers, annoyed at their detention before Plevna, 
settled questions of praise and blame to different arms in free 
talk, which, caught up by semi-military or half-instructed 
correspondents and sometimes wrongly interpreted by them, 
produced false impressions on students of tactics — ^impressions 
which have hardly yet been eradicated. More will be said 
of this later. In the meantime we may point out that the 
Turks hardly ever faced the Russians on anything like equal 
terms in the open field, that they abandoned not only villages 
but towns after very slight resistance, that, while in a defen- 
sive war of positions they were often driven out of such as 
they had taken up, they always failed when attempting 
those of the Russians ; and that, while their defence of Plevna 
was obstinate and interesting, it was carried out at first against 
much weaker Russian forces, and finally ended in the capture 
of an army and the collapse of a cause. Evidently there was 
here no special proof of military capacity, and it would be a 
grave error to set too much value on a style of fighting which 
admitted of such astonishing faults and led to such disastrous 
results. 

Turkish errors. Sistova. — Among the remarkable errors 
of the Turks was their failure at first to defend places which^ 
though not fortresses, might have been quickly prepared 
for defence. Take, for instance, Sistova. It was a solidly 
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built town, within artillery range of the point where the 
Eussians crossed the Danube and subsequently established 
their bridge. If the troops in the neighbourhood had occu- 
pied Sistova, and prepared it for defence, placing beside it 
a few guns, the construction of the bridge must have been 
seriously delayed, and time gained which might have been 
utilised in bringing up more forces. Yet a few rounds from 
field artillery, which sank five pontoons during the first 
crossing, was all the defence offered by Sistova, which was 
occupied without opposition, the only fight occurring between 
the first Russian troops wliich crossed and a detachment of 
Turks amply strong to garrison the town, if they had retired 
on that small but very defensible place. 

Nicopolis, — This fortified town, containing 7,000 men and 
100 guns, was attacked by the Russians on the 15th, when 
there was some sharp fighting round the works. It was 
also bombarded by guns from the other side of the Danube, 
and capitulated on the 16th. 

Timova. — Timova is a small town, eminently adapted 
for defence, and lies on the direct road to the Shipka Pass. 
English staff officers, sent to reconnoitre that country before 
the war, had reported that this road would probably be the 
one selected by the Russians, yet, with the exception of a 
couple of redoubts outside the place, no preparations had 
been made for defence. Three battalions and a battery 
occupied it when General Gourko reconnoitred it with 
cavalry alone. The inhabitants sent word by an officer 
who with one squadron rode near the town, praying the 
Russians to advance at once or they would be massacred. 
General Gourko took the risk, dismounted a small force of 
cavalry which moved straight against the redoubts in 
skirmishing order, while detachments of Cossacks threatened 
the retreat of the Turks, who abandoned Timova after a 
mere show of defence. 

Kezmdik, — After crossing the Balkans with a force of 
some 12,000 men, about 4,000 of which were cavalry, General 
Gourko skirted the southern base of the hills with trifling op- 
position, and his cavalry, partly dismountAd^ •^^x^.V^ TCkSSNTo^ftA^ 
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carried Kezanlik. On this, as on other occasions, the 
author saw Turkish infantry retiring before an inferior 
force of dismounted cavalry, a battery of horse artillery 
hovering on the flanks. The infantry retired on Kezanlik, 
but before the dismounted cavalry could reach it, a mounted 
Bussian regiment pushed boldly into the town which it had 
turned, and the Turks fled. 

The Shipka Pass, — The strength of the position on the 
Shipka Pass was proved afterwards by its defence against 
Suleiman Pasha, by a very inferior Russian force. Yet after 
repulsing two assaults, one from the north, the other from 
the south, the Turks abandoned this important gate to the 
South and Constantinople. 

Plevna aiid Lovtcha, — It is enough, for this chapter, to 
say that both of these places, though capable of interior 
defence, made none in the one case, and little in the other. 
Both were but parts of positions. Plevna fell because want 
of provision forced Osman Pasha to endeavour to break out; 
Lovtcha trusted to mere placed redoubts and batteries both 
in front and near. There was fighting in the place itself, 
but nothing like a serious and well-conducted defence. It 
is, however, germane to our present subject to remark that 
General Skobeleff, who directed the main attack on the most 
important redoubt before Lovtcha, and whose dashing 
character is so well known, was wise enough to bombard it 
with 56 guns, from 5 a.m. till 2 p.m. — nine hours. This 
bombardment caused moderate damage to the guns or works 
of the Turks, but decimated and demoralised the defenders 
occupying the trenches, who thereafter made a very poor 
resistance.^ 

Gomi Dxihnih was one of the little villages roimd Plevna. 
It lay on the route to Sophia, in a valley. As usual, its 
chief defence consisted in earthworks on steep heights near 
it. There were two principal redoubts, and, about 1,500 

1 Role de la Fortification dans la demiere guerre (TOrientj par J. 
Bomecque, capitaine au premier regiment du g^nie. Paris, Dumaine, 
ISSl. Lieaf. Greene, however, says that < the lines had been much in- 
jured ' by the fire of the giuBB. 
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metres from their flanks, two smaller redoubts which flanked 
them. The whole was combined by shelter trenches with 
shelter pits in froiit of them, and covered at their extremities 
with wire entanglement. This line, facing southwards, 
covered the village, and was garrisoned by twelve battalions 
of Turks. After a severe bombardment, the Russians 
carried the small redoubt on their left about 11 a.m., the 
Turks making a poor defence. But then the captors found 
themselves under the fire of the principal redoubt, which 
commanded the one they had occupied. A regiment at- 
tempted to carry it, approaching under cover of the road, 
but suffered heavily from the rifle fire of the defenders on 
the right, and was repulsed. After constant efforts on the 
part of the Russians — ^twenty-four battalions of the guards — 
night fell, and the position was still untaken. The order 
was given for retreat ; but, meanwhile, some of the men, 
taking advantage of the growing darkness, had crept along 
the ditch of the road, and slipped into some outstanding 
buildings of the village — a little house and a mill. Thence 
to the main redoubt was but a short dash, and a considerable 
body of Russians was soon in the dead angle of the ditch. 
The fire of the attack from other directions prevented the 
Turks from mounting on the parapet to repulse them ; so the 
Czar's soldiers cut steps in the outer slope of the parapet, 
scaled it, and made a concentrated rush into the works. 
The Turkish garrison soon submitted to be taken prisoners. 
The capture -vas effected about 7 p.m. Here the neglect to 
place the village in a state of defence gave the Russian 
troops a footing which served them well. 

Tdisch. First attack, — On the day when Gomi Dubnik 
was captured it was intended to make a demonstration against 
Telisch, where there was a strong fort with a garrison of about 
4,000 or 5,000 Turks. The Russian force of demonstration 
included one regiment of infantry, twenty-four squadrons of 
cavalry, and three batteries, that is about 5,000 to 6,000 men 
and twenty-four guns. About 9.30 the position was sur- 
rounded, and a heavy bombardment opened at a range of 
about 1,000 metres. The Russian iniBiiitr^ ^\]&<&x^^ V^'d?^^ 
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from the Turkish fire, which came from two advanced en- 
trenchments. The order was accordingly given to carry them, 
using the two battalions of the first line. The trenches were 
carried accordingly, and the two battalions not finding them- 
selves well sheltered there from the fire of the main redoubt, 
advanced without orders to attack it, but were received with 
a terrible fire and took such cover as they could find within 
about one hundred yards of the redoubt. The battalions of 
the second line also pressed forward to submit to the same 
check. There they held on in spite of gallant sorties by the 
Turks, till the Bussian commander heard that Turkish rein- 
forcements were approaching, when he ordered the force to 
draw back. It was not pursued. 

Here we have a good defence and even sorties. It was 
successful. It is interesting to know that during this afiiekir 
some squadrons of cavalry attacked and carried the Turkish 
advanced entrenchments to the south, and retained posses- 
sion of them in spite of all attempts to dislodge them. 

Second attack, Capitulaiion after homhwrdment. — ^A few 
days after (October 28), it was decided to capture the redoubt 
at Telisch, which, be it remembered, was on a hill. The 
position was surrounded by sixteen battaUons, and fire was 
opened upon it by sixty-six guns. After three hours' bom- 
bardment. General Gourko sent a parlementaire to demand 
that the fort should be yielded. The Turkish commander 
complied, and thus assault was avoided. This was the first 
conspicuous artillery success, and the guns employed were 
those of the new pattern now in the Russian service. They 
had been issued to the guards when leaving Russia for the 
front and were greatly superior to those supplied to the rest 
of the army. 

These references to different actions may serve to show 
how the Tiurks prepared to defend localities, and we are now 
brought to the question of attack and defence of large positions 
with the strategical and moral efifect of that kind of fighting. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EXAMPLES OF FOBTIFIED POSITIONS — TORRES VEDRAS 

Ain) PLEVNA. 

^^usive defence to be avoided when possible — WeUington and Torres 
Yedras — Torres Yedras an exceptional position — ^Troops available 
— Colossal works — The position and works — Elements of snccesa at 
Torres Vedras — Repeated in position before Constantinople — Ele- 
ments of success wanting at Plevna — ^First attack upon Plevna — 
Further preparations for defence — Second battle of Plevna — Russian 
errore of plan — Krttdener*s attack repulsed — Schakovskoi's attack 
repulsed«»Remarks — ^Turkish attack on the Shipka Pass — Feeble 
Turkish attack from Plevna — Application to defence of London — 
Operations on the Lorn — Lovtcha captured — Plevna defences de- 
veloped — Russian preparations and bombardment — Elaborate plans 
upset by accidents — ^Third battle of Plevna — Attack on Grivitza 
Redoubt — Attack near Radischevo — The redoubts on Lovtcha road 
— SkobeleflTs preparations — Russian carelessness in reconnaissance 
— Skobeleff seizes Third Knoll ; skirmishes follow — Position at 2 p.m. 
September 11th — 3 p.m. attack — Checked and reinforced — Skobeleff 
uses his last reserves and carries works — Condition of SkobelefiTs fDroe 
4.80 P.M. — ^Turks attack left flank; repulsed by counter-attack — 
Artillery and Cossacks occupy attention of Krishin Redoubt — 
Russians carry Eastern Redoubt — Situation at nightfall — ^Problem 
now before general staff— Want of unity in army command ; Skobe- 
leff not reinforced — General Zotofs orders — Condition of Skobeleff's 
troops on morning of 12th ; Turkish attacks — ^Turks, not pressed else- 
where, combine troops against Skobeleff, who retires slowly — Losses 
on both sides — Observations on third attack of Plevna — On unity of 
command — On necessity of reconnaissance — The best troops cannot 
succeed without good leaders — ^Tactical skill necessar}^ — Plevna a 
warning, not an example. 

Plate XIX, (^inpocket). 

Passive defence to be a/ooided where possible. — If the re- 
marks on general field fortificationfi have made any impres- 
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sion at all on the readers of these pages, the result will have 
been to bring about a wholesome disinclination for adopting 
a system of passive defence, and even of constructing such 
works as shall produce on the troops a moral tendency 
towards the defensive. Still there may be occasions when a 
pure defensive may be absolutely necessary, because some- 
thing practically immovable has to be defended, and cannot 
be left to take care of itself. The defence of Lucknow was 
a case in point ; the troops were hampered by non-combat- 
ants, who would have been massacred if left behind. General 
Gordon's protracted defence of Khartoum was another case 
of the same kind, and numerous others might be named 
besides the defence of permanent fortresses, which exist for 
strategical reasons, must be defended where they stand, and 
with which this book has nothing to do. It may also be 
possible that a beaten or exhausted army needs rest and 
recuperation, and that there is no permanent entrenched 
camp near at hand to contain it. Even Frederick the Great 
— a master of the offensive — ^took refuge once in the en- 
trenched camp of Bunzelwitz ; but this was in the last of the 
famous seven years, when both his army and his health were 
nearly exhausted : even then he was soon out again fuad 
attacking with success another entrenched camp. Again, we 
have the case of Wellington in the lines of Torres Vedras, 
but, with the usual blindness of humanity under the spell of 
a great name, we remember the grand defensive position, 
and forget that, if Sir William Napier is right, the English 
General, had he been less bent on retreat and the defen- 
sive, might have annihilated Massena. He was hampered, 
by political reasons especially, but here is what Napier 
says : — 

Wellington and Torres Vedras, — * Massena's army was not 
then in a condition to fight — he made a flank march within 
reach of an enemy in position, and he abandoned his line of 
communication without having established another.' 

* Wellington was within four hours' march of either end 
of the defile through which the French army was moving. 
He might, with the ftrat dvnaioii «a3i tha cavalry, the Por- 
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tuguese regular troops, and Trant's militia, have presented 
twelve or fourteen thousand men at Sardao, to head the 
French in the defile ; while the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and light divisions advancing by Mortagao assailed their rear. 
Thskt he did not do so is to be attributed to his political 
position. . . . Nevertheless, his retreat was as dangerous as 
such an attack would have been, and in a military view the 
bstttle of Busaco should not have been fought ; it was ex- 
traneous to his original plan, and forced upon him by events ; 
it wa.s, in fact, a political battle, and he afterwards called it 
Q* mistake.' 

The successes of the Great Duke when standing on the 
defensive, particularly the battle of Waterloo — ^about which 
'^'e are apt to forget that, splendidly as the British troops 
^eld their ground, the Prussian flank attack was the decisive 
stroke — ^have profoundly impressed the English army and 
(People, who apparently fall into a hypnotic condition when- 
ever that great name is mentioned, instead of regarding him, 
like Frederick or Napoleon, as a fine soldier who committed 
nciany blunders. * The mistakes of Wellington ' would form 
tJie subject for an interesting and instructive book could 
v«^e but recover from our gaping hero-worship, and rise 
:f rom that attitude of mental prostration which universally 
prevails. 

Torres Vedras an exceptional position. — But if it be once 
admitted that it was necessary for Wellington to fall back 
on Lisbon, instead of striking offensive blows at his assailants, 
the lines of Torres Yedras were a magnificent example of 
what should be done and may be done in a short time. Only 
'we have to find the right position to fortify. Here all was 
favourable. The sea was commanded by British fleets, was, 
BO to say, at that time a British possession ; on the Tagus 
were British gun-boats which constantly patrolled it and 
flanked the position. There were two distinct lines of ridges, 
impassable at some places, and easily made so at others. A 
capital city supplied from the sea lay a few miles behind, 
and was able to furnish everything needed— men, tools, pro- 
visions, comfort for the sick and wounded, luxuries for the 
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healthy. In front of the first line for about a third of its 
extent on the left flowed the river Zizandre, swollen by rains 
and with marshy, impassable banks. Nor were either material 
or men far to seek. 

The troops avaUahle, — ' To occupy 50 miles of fortifications, 
to man 150 forts, and work 600 guns required many men, 
and numbers were not wanting. A great fleet in the Tagos, 
a superb body of marines sent out from England, the civil 
guards of Lisbon, the Portuguese heavy artillery corps, the 
militia and ordinan^a of Estremadura furnished a powerful 
reserve to the regular army. The native gunners and the 
militia supplied all the garrisons of the forts on the second, 
and most of those on the first line ; the British marines 
occupied the third line ; the navy manned the gun-boats on 
the river, and aided in various ways the operation in the 
field. The recruits from the dep6ts and the calling in of all 
the men on furlough rendered the Portuguese army stronger 
than it had yet been ; while the British troops, reinforced 
from Cadiz and England, and remarkably healthy, presented 
such a front as a general would desire to see in a dangerous 
crisis.' ^ 

Besides all this, Wellington drew to himself 6,000 Spanish 
troops, and, when all were together, more than 120,000 
fighting men were present, of whom 70,000 were regular 
troops. 

The colossal works, — The defences were of a like oolosaal 
character. The sides of the hills were scarped to form preci- 
pices, and when Massena reconnoitred the ground in front of 
Crauford's division this is what he found : 

' Across the ravine on the left, a loose stone wall sixteen 
feet thick and forty feet high was raised ; across the great 
valley of Aruda a double line of abatis was drawn ; not, as 
usual, of the limbs of trees, but of full-grown oaks and ches- 
nuts, digged up with all their roots and branches, dragged 
by main force for several himdred yards, and then reset and 
crossed so that no human strength could break through. 

1 Napier's Tmnsu/ar War, 
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Breastworks, at convenient distances to defend this line of 
trees, were also cast up ; and along the summits of the moun- 
tain, for a space of nearly three miles, including the salient 
points, other stone walls, six feet high by four in thickness, 
with banquettes were piled up.' 

The position and works. — ^There were three distinct posi- 
tions or lines of defence. The first (Plate XIX.) was twenty- 
nine miles long, from Alhandra on the Tagus to the mouth 
of the Zizandre on the sea-coast. 

The second, from six to ten miles behind the first, 
stretched also from the Tagus at Quintella to the mouth of 
the liorenza, and was twenty-four miles long. 

The third was an entrenched camp with a double line of 
'Works enclosing Fort St. Julian, south-west of Lisbon, and 
Was intended to cover an embarkation if necessary. 

The original design was to make the second the mam line 

of defence, using the first only as a series of advanced works; 

l>iit as Massena delayed, the first line gathered strength, and 

the rains so flooded the Zizandre that Wellington found 

there a position suitable for his chief defensive line. On the 

right for five miles was a continuous and lofty ridge defended 

1>y thirteen redoubts and scarped for two miles, showing a 

olear face fifteen to twenty feet high. The next portion of 

&^e miles had two salient mountains, with the valley of 

-Ajruda between them, the town being at the mouth of the 

Three weak redoubts were constructed and the Light 

dvision guarded this section. Then came the lofty Monte 

.gra^a, which overlooked the whole position, and was crowned 

'^ith an immense redoubt, mounting twenty-five guns, three 

^^t:>her redoubts with nineteen guns among them being clus- 

'^^red round it. Pack's brigade suppHed 2,000 men as the 

S^rrisons. The valley and village of Zibreira were to the left 

^^ont, the town of Sobral was in advance of the centre. A 

^^serve under Leith occupied the reserve slope. This posi- 

'^i.on formed the apex of a re-entering angle. All the rest of 

^be position had in front of it the valley of the swollen Zi- 

^cmdre. The first seven miles of it on well-defined hills was 

^ell oocupied by a large force under the immediate command 
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of Wellington, whose headquarters were at Pero Negro, and 
communicated with the whole line by a system of telegraphs. 
The last portion of the line bad on its right a great redoubt 
mounting forty guns, and a series of small forts command- 
ing all approaches ; but its chief defence was the unfordable 
and marshy Zizandre. This first line had weak points, and 
ofiered to the enemy the facility of a good paved road ex- 
tending along its front, running parallel to the foot of the 
hills. Five roads pierced this line, and were suitable for 
artillery : two at Torres Vedras, two at Sobral, one at 
Alhandra. Two of them united after passing the first line. 

The second line was even stronger, and had only four 
roads leading through it from the front. Much of it was 
from its nature practically impassable ; the rest was partly 
scarped and partly closed by redoubts. 

The system of defence for both lines was to make the 
hilly parts as difficult as possible by scarps and obstacles 
supported by redoubts, and to close the roads by redoubts 
and artificial obstacles. 

Massena foiled and finally retreats, — Massena recon- 
noitred and skirmished while taking up a position in front 
of the first line and waited for reinforcements. He sent 
columns to the rear to seek provisions. Wellington drew 
round the French rear the militia of the north and thus en- 
closed Massena, who however managed to feed his army. 
The greatness of Wellington was shown in his resistance to 
complaints and the forebodings of weaker men. He strode 
to have the country wasted round the French with only par- 
tial success, but finally sickness and hopelessness of forcing 
the lines caused Massena to manoeuvre and finally to retreat. 
The lines of Torres Vedras had eflfected the purpose for 
which they were designed. 

The elements of success at Torres Vedras, — Here we have 
a great example of an army taking up with success a purely 
defensive position. It has nothing to do with our present 
purpose whether such strategy was the best at the time. If 
it was not it might have been. But the conditions for such 
a defensive are not commoiv^ and Massena has been much 
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criticised for not crossing the Tagas out of sight of the British 
and operating on the further bank. The defence was suc- 
cessful because the flankd were absolutely protected by the 
fleet — ^the sea being to all intents and purposes a British pos- 
session — and because communications with home were com- 
pletely open, while Massena was threatened in rear. The 
English force could not be blockaded or even moderately 
invested. The French army was to a certain extent so 
invested and blockaded. 

Repeated in the position before Constantinople, — Now there 
&x*e other important positions in which the peculiar power of 
Grxeat Britain might conceivably be exercised with better 
effect than could be attained by any other nation, and, so 
loxig as such cases exist, will the alliance of this country be 
e:x:tremely valuable in war. We need only name one, the 
position in front of Constantinople, which has been often 
reported on by English Engineers, and which General Yalen- 
t^xne Baker strove so hard to get prepared by the Turks in 
X377. The position consists of a chain of hills extending 
^ireim the Black Sea to the Sea of Marmora. A series of 
spurs commands the broad plain in front of them, and extends 
OTTcr two-thirds of the whole position. The flanks are even 
^^"tter protected than those of the Torres Yedras lines were, 
f oxr they both rest on the open sea, and no force could turn 
^l^«m in face of the British fleet. In this case also the re- 
^^ovirces of a large city would be behind the army, and its 
^^omununications with home would be open so long as a 
^^'tnewhat similar position near Gallipoli were also held, 
le sole condition of success in maintaining a passive de- 
ice and covering Constantinople would be that the opera- 
^^on be undertaken by a nation which holds the command of 
^H« sea. It is a remarkable fact that in 1877-78 the Turks 
^lio showed so gallant a resistance at Plevna never completely 
fortified and armed this position, though their naval strength 
S^ve them every advantage. 

Elements of success wanting at Plevna, — If we compare 
Torres Yedras and the Buyuk-Tchekmedji-Derkos posi- 
iioDB with that of Plevna, we cannot help being struck by 
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the absence of the elements of success in the last as well as 
in that of any entrenched camp, which Plevna was. And 
we must be constrained to admit that London is a capital on 
the approaches to which lies no Torres Yedras, nor any posi- 
tions whatever having what we have found to be the elements 
of success. Plevna was surrounded by hills which were 
fortified, slightly at first but ever more and more, till ap- 
proaching starvation forced the Turkish army to attempt to 
break out. It had eventually no flanks because it was 
defended all round, but there was nothing to hinder its 
complete investment as soon as the Russians found the 
futility of their reckless frontal attacks. Neither was there 
anything to prevent the Russians leaving a force to contain 
Osman Paaha, and with the rest pushing on towards Con- 
stantinople. 

Flevna, — The campaign in Bulgaria was so extraordinary 
in character, so fertile in bad examples, and yet exercised 
so strong an effect on the mind of the English army and 
people, solely on account of their political sympathies, that 
no book treating of the defensive can do otherwise than exa- 
mine the conditions of that campaign, and especially the 
defence of Plevna. It has been shown in a previous chapter 
how extraordinary was the early demoralisation of the Turk- 
ish army, how blundering its strategy and tactics, and how 
marvellously its action had collapsed. Within a few days of 
the successful crossing of the Danube at Sistova the Russians 
had captured Biela on the left and masked Rustchuk ; on 
the right Nicopolis had fallen after a mere show of resistance, 
Osman Pasha with the army of Widdin coming too late to 
relieve it. In the centre, Timova had been captured en- 
tirely by cavalry and horse artillery, and Gourko with 12,000 
men had crossed the main chain of the Balkans by a mere 
sheep-track, and, marching behind the hills, had scattered all 
the Turkish forces opposed to him. After assisting to cap- 
ture the Shipka Pass with its great road and all the possi- 
bilities which such a capture meant, he was pushing his 
cavalry still further southwards, cutting railways and tele- 
graphs and establishing perfect consternation in Gonstanti- 
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nople. The 8th Corps was on or behind the Shipka Pass, 
and 40,000 men could have marched straight on Adrianople. 
That force, flushed with its previous successes^ would pro- 
bably have carried everything before it, defeating and ruining 
even the army under Suleiman Pasha. But at this moment 
came the first check, a trifle in itself, but productive of extra, 
ordinary consequences. 

First attack upon Flevna, — Osman Pasha with the army 
from Widdin, too late to save Nicopolis, wjiich fell so inglori- 
ously, marched to Plevna, where he would threaten the right 
of the Russian advance. A few slight preparations for de- 
fence had been made, when, on July 19, Gleneral Schildner, 
who commanded the right of General Kriidener's Corps, 
which had just captured Nicopolis, came suddenly into contact 
with Osman Pasha, whose forces were immensely superior 
in number. Whether from want of sufficient reconnaissance 
or because of the contempt for the enemy which the dis- 
graceful surrender of Nicopolis must have engendered in the 
Russians, General Schildner attacked the Turks on the 20th. 
His troops succeeded in carrying three successive lines of 
shelter trenches, which were very badly arranged on the 
heights beyond Grivitza. The Turks retreated into Plevna, 
and it is probable that if General Schildner had strengthened 
his position on the Grivitza heights, and, explaining that he 
had to do with an army, had asked for reinforcements, Krii- 
dener's whole corps would have come up, the Turks would 
have retired or been beaten, and the campaign would have 
continued on the lines of the first design. But, though the 
Russian General had only about 6,000 men, and the enemy 
a greatly superior number, he attempted to carry the town of 
Plevna by main force. He was repulsed with a loss of little 
less than half his strength. The Turks reoccupied the 
trenches which had been captured, but made no attempt to 
pursue. Here was a case in which temporary entrenchmenta 
would have been useful to the offensive. 

Further preparatioris for defence. — During the tight of the 
20th the Turks had discovered how great was the effect of 
the Russian batteries placed on the bie\gy\.t& ol CjiyvnyVi^w. 
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Accordingly Tahir Pasha, OBman's chief of the staff, put 
to profit the position of Grivitza by commencing works upon 
it. A square redoubt with sides forty-five metres long was 
erected to the north of the Grivitza road, in order to defend 
the village, and cover with fire the roads from Bulgareni 
and Sgalivitza. The parapet was nearly fourteen feet thick, 
with a command of about nine feet, and with deep and broad 
ditches. In front and on the flanks were shelter-trenches, 
and rifle-pits were arranged in front of these, so that there 
were actually three tiers of fire. The interior of the redoubt 
had a huge traverse in the form of a cross and excellent 
shelter for the garrison. The Nicopolis road was defended 
westwards by another redoubt of the same nature, and formed 
the centre of the defences at the village of Boukova. Cover- 
ing the centre of these two works an epaulment for guns 
flanked and commanded all the valley of Grivitza. To the 
east of Boukova, on the heights near Grivitza, was placed a 
redoubt for infantry and artillery, called the second Grivitza 
redoubt ; a fourth work called the redoubt BLafiz-Pasha was 
destined to defend the heights of Kadischevo and the Pelish- 
chat road. It was covered by two batteries, and had shelter- 
trenches in front and on the flanks. A redoubt commanded 
the Lovtcha (or Lovatz) road, and another very strong re- 
doubt, armed with siege guns and with a lunette in front of 
it, covered with its fire the heights between the Lovtcha 
road and the Tutschenitza stream ; it had shelter for the 
reserves in rear. The west of Plevna was defended by two 
redoubts, arranged for artillery and infantry, and behind this 
front were the greater part of the Turkish reserves, held so 
far back from the northern and eastern faces as to be out of 
fire from the artillery of an attack coming from those direc- 
tions. Besides these defences Osman Pasha drew to him 
the greater part of the Turkish troops disposable in Eastern 
Bulgaria and on the frontier of Servia. To secure the line 
of retreat, Lovtcha was Occupied and works of defence con- 
structed. 

It is evident from these dispositions that the idea was to 
place a strong army on the Russian right flank, to sustain the 
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shock of battle there, and to keep open communications with 
the south, so that either a retreat might be made in that 
direction or that the army of Osman Pasha might be rein- 
forced by the other field armies. 

Second battle of Plevna, — The check experienced by the 
Russians on July 20 placed them in a critical situation. If 
Osman Pasha had marched at once upon Nicopolis or Sistova 
the Russian communications would have been badly threat- 
ened, and all the troops in front would have run the risk of 
being cut off from their base of operations. A bold strategy 
on the part of the Turks at this moment would have created 
a very dangerous condition of affairs, for not only might 
Osman Pasha advance with his victorious army, but the whole 
of the Turkish forces in the quadrilateral on the other flank 
of the Russian advance might have marched westwards to 
assist his operations. Such strategy was evidently the right 
course to pursue, and not the adoption of the defensive abso- 
lute at Plevna, which, while it riveted the attention of Europe 
upon that spot for some months, ended in the loss of an 
army and the complete failure of Turkish defence. The 
Russians reinforced General Kriidener, so that by July 30 
he had about 32,000 infantry, three brigades of cavalry, and 
186 guns. Unfortunately for Russian success, the great 
mistiJse was made of allowing these troops to remain under 
a double command — Kriidener and Schakovskoi — and this 
error had serious results in the coming action. Kriidener 
reconnoitred the positions and reported that he had not force 
enough to attack ; he was, however, ordered by headquarters 
to attempt the capture of Plevna. 

Best vnMod of attaching Turks. — K we ask ourselves what 
would have been the tactics of a great general, such, for 
instance, as Frederick the Great, it is certain that he would 
have made up his mind as to which was the weaker flank of 
the Turkish position, or the flank an attack upon which 
would be most sure to bring about the destruction of the 
Turks. He would certainly have concentrated his forces for 
the purpose, though perhaps Napoleon the First, whose tac- 
tics were exceptionally bold, sometimes apparently reckless. 
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would have sent a division to produce a moral effect by 
attacking the Turkish rear. 

Russian method differ ent, — Instead of this, the Russian 
army was divided into two commands, Kriidener taking the 
right wing and Schakovskoi the left, and the attack of both 
wings was right against the front of the strong position already 
described, without any concentration on a point. 

Kriidetier^s attack repiClsed. — The morning of July 30 was 
foggy, and therefore all that could be desired for a movement 
to gain the enemy's flank. T^o use was made of this advan- 
tage. About nine o'clock it became possible to see the 
redoubt of Grivitza, which was the key of the position. 
General Kriidener, with the right wing, opened fire upon it 
with fifty guns, but, as we know, the Turks had plenty of 
shelter. About half-past two the Russian columns of attack 
were sent straight at the works. The assailants advanced 
with great courage and impetuosity, forced the Turks to seek 
shelter in their trenches, and drove them from these into 
the redoubts. But the Turks in the lateral trenches not 
having been attacked were able to bring a flanking fire on the 
assaulting columns, which, together with the fire from the 
redoubts, forced the Russians to retire, with a loss of about 
a third of their number. In spite of this terrible carnage, the 
quality of the Russian troops was such that a second and 
third attack were able to be made ; but these were repulsed 
by the Turks with their three stages of fire. !^ight fell, 
and General Kriidener ordered the retreat, which was natu- 
rally somewhat disorderly. But the Turks did not pursue, 
and one Russian regiment actually passed the night on the 
Grivitza position. The Russian losses were extremely heavy. 

Schakovskoi^ s attack repulsed. — On the left wing Schakov- 
skoi attacked a series of batteries and trenches, two or three 
deep, between the villages of Radischevo and Grivitza. 
Here again the fight was commenced by an artillery combat, 
during which two small Turkish batteries were silenced and 
three Russian guns dismounted.^ At half -past two (the 

1 Lieutenant Greene in his account of the war mentions that the 
Russian battery was wil^^Tovm wcv^ T^^wi<i\ \i.^t the loss of three 
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same time as Kriidener's assault) Schakovskoi sent two 
columns, about 10,000 men, to make a frontal attack against 
some 30,000 Turks, protected by strong entrenchments. The 
gallant Russian soldiers advanced with their usual courage, 
drove the Turks to their trenches, and even carried two 
small works, but, like Kriidener's people, found themselves 
mere targets for the fire of other Turkish works, especially 
an entrenchment which commanded the whole valley. 
Schakovskoi sent the whole of his reserves at this formid- 
able battery, but the Turkish reserves came up, forced the 
Russians to recoil, and drove them back on Radischevo with 
tremendous losses. As in the case of the right wing, the 
retreat made after the evening shadows had fallen was much 
confused, and continued gradually during the night ; it was 
daylight before the last of the Russians retired. On Scha- 
kovskoi's left the gallant Skobeleff had fought brilliantly 
with his brigade of Caucasian Cossacks and one battalion of 
infantry. With these he strove desperately to prevent the 
Russian flank being turned and overwhelmed. He succeeded 
in that object, though his losses were extraordinary. His 
Cossacks fought dismounted in combination with the infantry. 
He continued his efforts well into the night, and probably 
saved the main body, but he lost about half his men. One 
of Schakovskoi's regiments lost about seventy-five per cent, 
of its strength in this ill-judged attack. The total losses 
of the Russians amounted to about a quarter of the whole 
force. 

Bemarks, — The conduct of Osman Pasha in fortifying 
instead of manoeuvring in the field has been defended on 
the plea that, as a matter of fact, the Turks never attained 
successes against the Russians in the open field ; but this is 
surely a bad argument for the habit of adopting the defen- 
sive as an habitual practice in war. Why were the Turks 
always unsuccessful in attack ? Simply because their habits, 
their perpetual resort to digging instead of marching, and 

^uns. Prince Kraft in his letters on artillery points out what a grievous 
itiistake it is to withdraw batteries simply because some of their guns 
^re silenced. 
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the quality of their officers made them unfit to act as a 
manoeuvring army, and therefore incapable of winning a 
campaign. If the advocates of the defensive point to these 
successes at Plevna the reply is obvious. They were at first 
superior in number to the Russians, who attacked them 
unscientifically, and what was the final result? It was the 
same as that of Ulm, Metz, Sedan, and Paris. Capitu- 
lation of a whole army and the collapse of the National 
Defence. On the other hand, the Russian attacks were reck- 
less as they were made, but the headquarters sta£f must take 
much of the blame, because in response to a telegram from 
Krtidener, who thought the Turks too strong, the Grand 
Duke ordered the attack to take place. Of course there were 
recriminations between the two generals engaged. We have 
nothing to do with them, but only to point to the fact that 
divided command is an evil; and that to make a frontal 
attack upon an enemy who is well armed, superior in 
numbers, and heavily entrenched is about the most reckless 
operation conceivable in war. If there had been a thorough 
feeling of co-operation among the Turks, Osman Pasha could 
have been reinforced by one of the other armies ; but even 
in that case no good purpose would have been served unless, 
so reinforced, he had been able and willing to attack the 
Russians. 

Attack on the Shipka Pass, — The uselessness of a strictly 
defensive strategy was then shown by the fact that, with 
Osman on the Russian right, Mahemet on the left, and 
Suleiman in front, no combined attack was made on the 
Russians. Suleiman indeed attacked the Shipka Pass during 
the week which began on August 20. But the principle of 
bringing superior forces against inferior forces of the enemy, 
at the right time and place, was conspicuous by its absence. 
On the other hand, we see in the Russian occupation of the 
Shipka Pass a want of sufficient preparation to defend a 
position which was absolutely necessary to the Russian 
strategy, and had to be defended by a small force. But for 
the mistakes of Suleiman Pasha, the Shipka Pass, which 
might better be called the Shipka ridge, must have fallen 
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into the hands of the Turks. The limits of this book will 
not allow me to give a description of this attack and defence, 
which may be read in the pages of Lieut. Greene,' or those 
of Captain Bomecque,* but one quotation from Lieut. Greene's 
book may be given : 

'For three days (August 21, 22, 23) less than 8,000 
Russians and Bulgarians had held in check the army of 
Suleiman, 25,000 to 30,000 strong. During this time their 
only food was the biscuit (about one day's ration), which 
they had in their pockets when the affair began ; the heat 
was intense, but the nearest water was at a spring between 
three and four miles back on the road towards Gabrova, and 
fdl that the men had to drink was the little which was 
brought back in their canteens by the men who carried the 
wounded to the rear. Whenever the firing ceased for a while 
they lay down on the ground they were defending and caught 
an hour's sleep ; for it was the period of full moon, and night 
brought no cessation to the firing. It was not only during 
the assaults of the Turks that the men were under fire ; it 
was at all times, dependent only on the pleasure of the 
Turks ; for from behind the woods on the two spurs on either 
side the Turks commanded every point of the Russian position y 
excepting only a small portion of the reverse slope of the 
Northern HiU ; and even here General Darozhinsky was 
shot dead on the morning of the 25th by some Turkish 
pickets in advance of Bald Mountain. The odour of de- 
composing corpses was sickening, and the sight of them 
demoralising. 

' On the afternoon of the 23rd the men had just about 
reached the final limit of human endurance. Then the re- 
inforcements began to arrive, allowing the men to be relieved 
and have a little rest ; the soup kitchens were established 
back, near the spring, and the Bulgarian peasants were im- 

1 The Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-78. F. V. 
Greene, U.S. Engineers. London, 1879. 

' Rdle de la Fortification dans la demiere guerre d* Orient. Captain 
J. Bomecque. Paris, 1881. 
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pressed at Gabrova, and put to carrying water and food up 
to the men. 

' For impetuous assaults and tenacious, dogged defence, 
for long-continued fighting and physical endurance, this five 
days' battle in the mountains is extremely remarkable ; but 
there were no skilful manoeuvres of the troops on either side. 
Although Suleiman took possession of heights flanking and 
nearly surrounding the Russians, yet he persisted in dividing 
his forces and making the strongest attacks upon their 
strongest position (Mount St. Nicholas), thereby enabling 
them, although far inferior in numbers, to hold their ground 
at all points for three days until the arrival of reinforcements. 
Had Suleiman thrown the whole of his force into either one 
of his flank attacks, he would in all probability have carried 
the whole place. On the other hand, the Russians, during 
the ten days between the time the Bulgarians were driven 
out of Eski-Zagra, and the appearance of the Turks at 
Kezanlik, had remained idly at the village of Shipka, and 
done nothing towards strengthening their position in the 
pass, except to modify the original Turkish fortifications so 
as to turn them against the south instead of the north. 
The Russians in fact felt quite confident that Suleiman 
would either go through Slivno to Osman-Bazar, or else 
through the Elena Pass to attack Timova. This was a most 
natural supposition, but it hardly justified the Russians in 
failing to do their utmost to make the Shipka Pass impreg- 
nable. The little force of 5,000 men was not sufficient to 
occupy the heights on all three of the main spurs, but they 
might easily have made strong lines of trenches on each of 
the little hills on the top of the road, and been prepared to 
make a good defence ; whereas, on the third day of the 
fighting (August 23), the men on the Northern Hill were 
firing from behind rocks and piles of blankets ; there was a 
sad deficiency of spades and other implements actually with 
the troops, and there were no engineer troops anywhere in 
that vicinity of the theatre of war.' 

This passage gives some idea of the splendid quality of the 
Eussian troops, and also ol V^vq ^^^ Ssv^VasSx life may be 
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sacrificed and an anny compromised by want of knowledge 
and skill in fortifying positions when the defensive becomes 
necessary. The reader should especially remark that there 
were no Engineer troops anywhere in that vicinity of the 
theatre of war. This must often happen, and it is a monstrous 
mistake to suppose that the details of defending positions 
should not form a part of the ordinary instruction given to 
troops of all arms. 

Feeble Turkish attack from Plevna. — While waiting for 
the reinforcements sent for from Russia, a force about equal 
to that of Osman Pasha, say 50,000 men, was entrenched 
opposite the Turks, who made a feeble attack on August 31. 
This, like the attacks of the Russians, is instructive by its 
faults, which were especially — 

1st. Bringing to bear upon the main point of attack only 
a feeble proportion of the troops actually engaged, 
or able to be engaged. 

2nd. Advancing by successive movements with an in- 
terval between them, like waves which break 
upon a beach, one checked by the recoil of that 
which went before, instead of accumulating one 
mass upon another until they became irresistible, 
like the gathering waters of a flood beating 
against a dam, which is at last overwhelmed. 

It is also remarkable that Osman Pasha deferred his 

attack until the Russians had fortified their positions. We 

may remark here how little use Osman Pasha was at this 

point of the theatre of war. Instead of binding to one spot, 

as in theory fortifications are supposed to do, an enemy's 

army three times its strength, he only held there a force 

equal to his own. It is interesting to remember that much 

the same failure was seen both at Metz and Paris in 1870, 

^hen the armies outside were very little stronger than 

those within, yet the troops on the defensive did not 

succeed in breaking out. Thiis defensive \oorks are a two- 

^dged sword^ and may end hy spoiling yowr own troops for 
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attack while you are fixing down to one spot as many of your 
own troops cw of the eiiemy. 

Lessons applied to defence of London, — Apply this maxim 
to the invaRion of England. Some strategists advocate the 
placing of large forces in a single defensive position to cover 
London, and massing there the supposed Yolmiteer Artillery, 
consisting of guns of position. ^ What would happen 1 The 
enemy tcoidd inevitably render this force i/mmovoMe hy placvny 
one opposite it, and the rest of his troops wovld march on 
London by another route, being certain that they could not 
possibly starve in the largest and richest capital dty of Europe, 
sfkiffident provisions for which miist be brought into it, since 
otherwise there vxmld be certain sta/rtation for miliums of men, 
women, and children. All the diagrams in the uxnid unll not 
alter the facts of human endurance, or the deductions which 
every man, whether soldier or dvUia/n, may draw from those 
facts, A capital maybe defended by an immense system of 
fortifications or by a fiM, army, but in the latter ca>se the field 
army must be strong, well organised, and trained, thoroughly Vj^ Ji/ 
able to march, manoeuvre, and attack, 

Operatimis on the Lom, — It is not worth while to Btudy^^^^jjj 
the trifling aflairs which took place on the Lom. From firs#'^^--^^j 
to last there was no vigour at all in the proceedings, th^^c^f^jj^ 
reason probably being that Mahemet Ali, who was a Eurac=>r:xrrO' 
pean, could not get himself obeyed by the Turkish leadenKr^^.ei^ 
under his command. Suflice it to say that his army, whic^^._i:_fcli 
was larger than Osman Pasha's, was neutralised by a fon^T-^rco 
, much weaker than his own. He could only act by taking^^^ .g ^ 
vigorous ofiensive, and he could not trust his army, thou gis^^ag fe 
in case of a check, it was always possible to fall back nufi — w-~ "^ely 
on Rustchuk or Shumla. 

1 Sir £. B. Hamley has been quoted as lending his great autho^^Kr?']^ 
to this idea. I do not so read his opinions on the defence of LondSV -oz?. 
He seems rather to advocate the preparation of schemes for a chaise? of 
defensive works round the capital, to be only executed in time of da&^r^/y 
and then manned by volunteers. This would be to fortify London in a 
temporary manner, and should certainly be prepared for, as we cannot 
have permanent fortifications. But where are the guns for the pnrpcee ^ 
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Lovtcha capUjured, — ^When the decision was taken to cut 
the Turkish communication by the capture of Lovtcha, 
Skobeleff was sent to Selvi with his Cossack brigade (Cauca- 
sian), and there he was met by an infantry regiment and 
part of another. With these troops he made a model recon- 
naissance in force on August 6, using his small command with 
such skill that he forced the Turks to develop their whole 
strength, counted 15,000 men and 25 guns, and, besides, had 
excellent sketches made of the whole position : his loss was 
less than 200 men. The capture of Lovtcha has already 
been mentioned (Chap. XIV.), but only with reference to 
the poor defence of the town. The attack on the position 
was prepared on September 1, when Skobeleff, with an ad- 
vanced detachment, drove in the Turkish troops stationed 
on the ridge east of the town, where he entrenched himself 
and constructed epaulments for 24 guns, establishing there 
the 8 which he had with him. At daylight on the 2nd he 
opened fire, and by the afternoon had compelled the Turks 
to evacuate the ridge south of the road. On this ridge he 
built epaulments for 32 guns, so that, when Prince Imere- 
tinsky arrived in the evening with the main body, there were 
epaulments for 56 guns. During the night those guns were 
dragged up into position by the infantry. At 5 a.m. on the 
3rd the 56 pieces opened fire, and shortly afterwards 12 
more from the hill just south of Prissiaka. The Turks 
took the offensive against General Dobrovolsky near Prissiaka 
about 8 A.M., but were repulsed and driven across the river. 
At 2 P.M. the Turkish guns were nearly silenced, and Skobe- 
leff was sent to attack the E«d Hill and the hills north of it. 
The artillery preparation had been sufficient, and the resist- 
ance was feeble. The whole line east of the river was car- 
ried by 3 P.M. Skobeleff placed 16 guns on the Red Hill to 
fire over the town at the redoubt behind it, and followed the 
retreating Turks through the town. He then placed 16 rriore 
guns on the high road just beyond the town, and gave his 
infantry rest while the artillery carried out a second prepara- 
tion against the main redoubt. At 5.30 p.m. the whole in- 
fantry line advanced, the Turks withdie^ 9b\!L\\\!^Sx ^^'^<^\:^., 
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which escaped by the Mikren road* The Russian infantry 
then drove back the Turkish infantry from all entrenchments 
except the main redoubt, which was finally carried at about 
7 P.M. by a hand-to-hand struggle, in which the whole of the 
garrison was killed or captured. This affair was excellently 
managed. It was one of the many proofs in the war that 
lines of trenches and redoubts can be carried if attacked 
skilfully, but it was a bloody affair. The gorge of the last 
redoubt taken was choked with a mass of Russian and Turk- 
ish dead and wounded in a heap six feet thick. 

Plemm defences developed, — After the unsuccessful attack 
of July 30 the Turks in Plevna continued to strengthen their 
defences. In the first week of September they possessed 18 
redoubts, supplemented by several lines of trenches with 
batteries interspersed ; but Osman Pasha was always rather 
short of artillery. His force included only about 80 guns, 
though he had 60,000 men, of whom 56,000 were infantry 
and 2,500 cavalry. The Russian army of attack had at this 
time been raised to 90,000, of which 74,000 were infantry 
and 10,000 cavalry. There were 24 siege guns of very low 
velocity, 364 field guns, and 54 horse-artillery guns. Lieu- 
tenant Greene divides the Turkish defences rou^y into three 
groups : — 

1. The Grivitza works, containing two redoubts 2,000 

yards north-west of the village, and a line of 
trenches and batteries extending north-west along the 
Grivitza ridge to the Bukova creek. Beyond these 
was a large entrenched camp on the heights of 
Opanitz, overlooking the Vid. 

2. The middle group, consisting of eight redoubts more or 

less perfectly connected with lines of trenches, on 
the knolls just east of the tower of Plevna. 

3. The Krishin group, consisting of the Krishin redoubt, 

on a commanding point 3,000 yards south-west of 
the town, and two redoubts connected by a strong 
trench, just outside the town, commanding the 
approach by tYie liO\tc\va. xo^. 
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The Grivitza redoubt was the key of the position on the 
north, and the Krishin redoubt that on the south. They 
each commanded the entire country up to a range of 3,000 
yards on all sides. The middle group was on a lower level, 
and was itself commanded by the Grivitza ridge on the 
north, and the Badischevo ridge on the south. But the 
Radischevo ridge remained unfortified even up to this 
time. 

Bussian preparations and bombardment, — On September 7 
the Russians opened fire with about a fourth of their artil- 
lery, including twenty siege guns, at ranges of from 2,700 to 
5,200 yards. Most of the fire was directed on the Grivitza 
redoubt, which answered all day. On the 8th the guns were 
reinforced and brought the middle group also under fire. 
The reply from the Grivitza redoubt became very feeble 
towards evening, but its parapets — now eighteen feet thick 
— ^were by no means destroyed. The effect was that the de- 
fenders sought shelter in their casemates. On the 9th the 
Grivitza redoubt was quite silent, but a reconnaissance of the 
Roumanians was driven back with heavy loss by infantry fire. 
The batteries opposite the middle group were again reinforced. 
On the 10th the Grivitza redoubt was still silent as regarded 
artillery fire, and seemed to be * knocked out of shape.' The 
rest of the works were little injured, though their artillery 
ceased firing, partly from a scarcity of ammunition. Mean- 
while Skobeleff had established himself on the Green Hills 
(Turkish right) as early as the 7th, and still held two knolls 
there on the 10th. Having no spades, the men had en- 
trenched themselves as well as they could, using copper soup- 
dishes, bayonets, and even naked hands to form some kind 
of cover. 

Elaborate orders upset by accidents, — The orders for the 
1 1th had been : General cannonade from daybreak to 8 a.m. ; 
then a pause till 11 a.m. ; then cannonade till 1 p.m. ; another 
Pause till 2.30 p.m. ; then half an hour^s cannonade and a 
general assault at 3 p.m. It was the Czar's birthday, and 
I'levna was to be the army's gift to him. But all this was 
too elaborate to be carried out. There was a dense fog in 
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the morning, and the guns could see nothing. Skobeleffwas 
engaged early in taking up the best position for his advance. 
The Turks took the offensive towards Radischevo. They 
were repulsed, but the 63rd Regiment, following them up, 
brought in its turn the 117th into action on their right. The 
two regiments came among the Turkish redoubts and trenches, 
were taken in flank by a heavy fire, and retired with a loss of 
half the men and two-thirds of the officers. Worse still, they 
were lost for all further purposes during the day. There is 
a good lesson here to avoid dgihorate plcms which may come to 
nought on account of accidefnts. Accidents mu/ht to he expected 
as a rule. About noon the fog partially lifted and the can- 
nonnade was carried on till about 2 p.m., when it slackened, 
but was renewed at 3 p.m., when the infantry advanced. 
By this time Skobeleff had been long in action, and had 
drawn to him all the reinforcements he could count u]K>n. 
We will now sketch roughly the different assaults, beginning 
with the right of the attack. 

Attack on Orivitza redoubt, — Four columns attacked the 
Grivitza redoubt No. 1, which had been the chief sufferer 
from the bombardment. A Roumanian division attacked 
from the north and east in two columns, of which that to 
the north — No. 1 column — ^found itself checked by the un- 
known redoubt No. 2. It was driven back and entrenched 
itself about 700 yards to the north of No. 2 redoubt. No. 2 
column, the second brigade of the division, was delayed in 
climbing the slippery slope. No. 3 column, one brigadeXRou- 
manian), with the other brigade in reserve, came alone against 
the redoubt about 3.30, and retired to the slope between the 
redoubt and the village. Column No. 2 then arrived also 
solitary, and was driven back. No. 4 column (a Russian 
brigade) with two field batteries attacked from the south about 
4.30, at which time the part of No. 3 column hitherto in 
reserve advanced from the east. Russians and Roimianians 
entered the redoubt at the same moment, the commanders of 
the leading Russian regiment and of the Roumanian brigade 
being both killed on the spot. But in half an hour a vigor- 
ous counter-attack drove the allied conquerors out of the 
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^doubt. The struggle, however, continued soon after dark- 

^^88 fell, and at 7.30' p.m. the allies were once more masters 

f the position. The Roumanians had lost 56 officers and 

9 511 men, the Russians 22 officers and 1,305 men. During 

Le night two Turkish attacks were repulsed. Thus on the 

-ght the allies were partially victorious, but had only carried 

o-Kie of the two redoubts. 

The attack iiear Radischevo. — It will be remembered that 
■fc^o regiments had been practically destroyed here in the 
'^doming, namely, the 63rd and 117th. General Schnidnikoff, 
^^'^iiose division was to attack here, sent forward his other two 
''cgiments — the 64th and 118th — at 3 p.m. Four batteries on 
*he left of the ridge did what they could to prepare the attack. 
The infantry passed the right of these batteries, descended 
^^^to a hollow, and then, moving by their left flank, advanced 
Westward against the redoubt. Just at that moment Turk- 
^^ reinforcements were seen to come up and deploy on 
^he north-east flank of the redoubt. Still the Russians moved 
^^> and at 4.30 disappeared in the smoke which overhung the 
^tch. ; their right flank slightly refused on account of the 
**^^ki8h reinforcements. For three minutes ' the affiair hung 
^ the balance, then the Russians began falling back some- 
^liat hurriedly. The Turks streamed out of the eastern 
^''^gle of the redoubt, and, joining their comrades, began to 
^^Uow the Russians at a run ; thereupon two battalions 
®^pped, faced about, and lay down at about 200 yards from 
the redoubt, and opened the hottest possible fire. The Turk- 
^*^ pursuit was at once arrested, and the Turks retreated 
Pell-xnell into their redoubt again. The Russians then con- 
^Ued their retreat rapidly, but without any running or dis- 
order, although they were losing terribly under the murder- 
ous fire which the Turks kept up from the redoubt.' ^ A 
i teserve battalion was then brought up, but could of course 
I do nothing. The two regiments regained the shelter of the 
I hollows about 5 p.m. Two fresh regiments arrived juat at 

\ 



^ Lieutenant Greene. The Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey 
in 1871-78. Lieutenant Greene was present at this battle. 
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this time (mark the usual series of weak attacks), and ad- 
vanced a little later against the redoubt. They failed to get 
as near as their predecessors had done, and this is to be ex- 
pected when the ground is strewn with the bodies of comrades 
who had gone before and failed. About 6 p.m. they fell 
back to the Radischevo ridge. Here, then, the Russians had 
been defeated, and, what is worse, defeated in an attack 
which ought never to have been made. For if it is a mistake 
for the defence to extend itself, endeavoiudng to be strong 
everywhere, how much more is this a fault in the attack ! 

The redoubts on the Lovtcha road, — So far we have seen 
two unsuccessful attacks, both of which were conducted in an 
unscientific manner, especially in the want of concentrated 
power brought against the Turkish works, the frittering away 
of strength, and the poor use made of the reserves. We have 
now to study a very different style of combat, and to witness 
success achieved under much more difficult circumstances— 
a success which must have led to the capture of Plevna had 
Skobeleff's attack been supported properly at the time, or 
even early next morning. 

Shobeleff^s preparations. — Up to the 9th General Skobe- 
leff, though commanding the advanced troops on the Lovtcha 
road, had been under the orders of General Prince Imere- 
tinsky ; but during the night of the 9th-10th Imeretinsky 
received an order from headquarters dividing his troops into 
two distinct portions, and giving Skobeleff conunand of the 
first portion, which was ordered to attack ; Imeretinsky was 
to support him, and at the same time cover the extreme left 
flank with his Cossacks. This practically relieved Imere- 
tinsky from the command, and gave Skobeleff charge of the 
operations. In the early morning of the 10th, Skobeleff sent 
forward the 8th Regiment to seize the second knoll on the 
Green Hills, in preparation for the next day's work. This 
was effected almost without fighting, and the men entrenched 
themselves with soup-dishes, bayonets, and naked hands, 
not having any spades available. As soon as the 1st Brigade, 
T6th Division, arrived, one regiment was placed on the second 
oil and the othet on. \\i^ te»\. >5i\sJ^*\xv^c«eaTve. The force 
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nexi day's attack stood thus (Plate XIX.). ^ In advance, 
the second knoll from west of the high road to the Tut- 
csbenitza creek, there were sixteen nine-pounders in position, 
'v^ith the 8th and 61st Regiments on either side. In reserve 
'^^ere the 7th and 63rd Regiments and the 9th and 10th Rifle 
^Battalions. Sixteen nine-pounders were sent to the east 
side of the Tutchenitza creek, from which they could bring 
a» cross-fire to bear on the third knoll at 2,500 yards range, 
-'^iwing the night of the lOth-llth Skobeleff remained on the 
second knoll. In front of him was a small valley, then at 
^>000 yards distance the third knoll which he was to attack ; 
*^en came another little valley, and then, 1,000 yards further 
^i^an the third knoll, the long sloping ridge with its Turkish 
^orks extending from Plevna to the Krishin redoubt. 

Carelessness in reconnaissance, — It is interesting to observe 

^^t the reconnaissance made by the Russians had been 

^^^''©ful along the Grivitza and Radischevo fronts, but so 

^^^i^^less on the left that the reconnaissance sketch issued to 

Sttide the generals placed the Turkish redoubts opposite 

^^o"beleff in quite wrong positions, and the very existence 

^^ *lie great Krishin redoubt was unknown till September 7, 

tliovjgli the 9th Corps had been making the reconnaissance 

dji^i:Xng the month of August. The sketch map by which the 

^™I>ositions for attack were made, and the direction of 

o^^^'belefl's attack ordered from headquarters, thus ignored a 

^^^^t vital feature. Skobeleff had fought over the ground 

0^ 0"uly 30, but at that time the Turks had not built the 

^^^^^hin redoubt. Their works always seemed to rise after 

^"^^ enemy had shown them the value of a particular position. 

»^ce then the staff appears to have made no proper recon- 

^E^^^sgance in this part of the field, and the map was a blank 

^QBt of the Tutchenitza creek except some dotted lines to 

indicate Turkish redoubts in a wrong position. The orders 

' See Greene's History of the Russian Army and its Campaigns in 

Turkey in 1877-78. a very valuable book from which much of this 

Account is taken. Lieutenant Greene had special facilities given to 

him both during and after the war, and was intimately acquainted with 

General Skobeleff. 
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given to Skobeleff sent him, as Lieut. Greene says, ' into a 
funnel,' leaving commanding positions occupied by the 
enemy on each side of him. Far be it from us to accuse the 
Russian commanders of anything worse than mistakes, but 
if the Czar had been David, and Skobeleff Uriah, the famous 
instructions of the Hebrew King could not have been better 
carried out by Joab than they were by the Russian staff. 

At 10 A.M. Skobeleff seizes 3rd hwll, Skh-mishes follow, — 
At 10 A.M. on the morning of the 11th, during the preliminary 
stage which would have been devoted to an artillery bom- 
bardment but for the fog, Skobelefl advanced and carried the 
3rd knoll, which was lightly held by the Turks. But his 
men, who had no digging implements, suffered severely under 
the fire from trenches in front of the redoubts. He sheltered 
them as well as he could behind the crest of the hill, but 
they continued to suffer losses even in the reserves which 
were in the valley behind the 3rd knoll. About 2 p.m. the 
Turks pushed out a strong line in dispersed order from 
their trenches ; Skobeleff sent the 62nd Regiment to meet 
them. The Turks gave way, and there was then a lull in 
the fight. 

Podtion at 2 p.m., llth, — At this time, before the attack 
commenced, Skobeleff 's troops stood as follows : — First line, 
behind the crest of the knoll, 6l8t and 62nd Regiments^ 
with the 9th and 10th Rifle Battalions in reserve ; between 
the 2nd and 3rd knolls, 7th Regiment. Second line, on 
the slightly fortified position of the 2nd knoll, 6th and 
8th Regiments and 24 guns. In reserve, between 1st and 
2nd knolls, 6th Regiment and 11th and 12th Rifle Batta- 
lions. 

3 P.M. attack.— Ai 2.30 p.m. the guns opened fire over 
the heads of the first line, and at 3 p.m. Skobeleff ordered 
the assault. The formation was : First a line of skirmishers ; 
then two lines of company columns, with all the bands 
playing. This was a fairly open formation. The Turks in 
rifle pits at the foot of the slope gave way at once ; the 
Russians crossed the little stream and began to breast the 
hill. 
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Checked cmd reinforced, — But the Turkish fire from two 
redoubts and a line of trenches commanding them was too 
hot. The attacking troops halted and began to take shelter 
behind the banks of the stream and wherever else they could 
find cover, being at this time about 200 yards from the 
Turkish connecting trench. Instantly Skobeleft sent on the 
7th Regiment to the aid of the wavering line, and ordered 
up the 6th Kegiment and 11th and 12th Rifle Battalions to 
the reverse slope of the 3rd knoll. The artillery meanwhile 
kept up a heavy fire over the heads of the attacking line, 
which was still in the hollow. The entry of the 7th Regi- 
ment into the fighting line carried the attack onward again, 
but still the fire of the Turks was too terrible to allow 
that last 200 yards to be crossed. Again the Russians lay 
down and opened fire at close range. Here were fiow 
masses of men, only 200 yards apart, firing — the Russians in 
the open, the Turks behind trenches. The situation could 
not last long. The Krishin redoubt on the left and the 
redoubts of the middle group on the right were bringing 
artillery fire to bear on both flanks of the Russians. Some- 
body must give way. 

Skobeleff uses his last reserve, and carries vjorks. — At this 
critical moment Skobelefi" decided on making a supreme 
effort. He pushed his last troops, the 6th Regiment and 
two Rifle Battalions, into the fighting line, and threw himself 
into the midst of the men, leading them forward in brilliant 
white uniform, and mounted on a white charger, conspicuous 
to friend and foe, as was his custom in battle. ^ The front 
line received him and his reinforcements with enthusiastic 
cheers, sprang up again, and once more breasted the fatal 
slope. The shelter trenches in front of the redoubt were 

' The day before the crossing of the Danube I was in the camp of 
the Skobelefis, father and son. I happened to possess a pair of nearly 
white horses, which the younger SkobeleflF was very anxious to buy or 
obtain in exchange for some of his stud. Not knowing his reason, I 
was cantious, and kept the pair for baggage purposes. I only knew 

bini then as a most brilliant officer and thinker, apparently under a 

dead in court circles. — C. B. B. 
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soon cleared of Turks, and thus the enemy's tiers of fire 
were reduced in number. Still the fight hung trembling 
in the balance for some time, and, but for the presence of 
Skobeleff, would probably have gone against the attack. 
It was a question which side would first give way, but 
presently the Turkish line began to show signs of weak- 
ness, a portion of the Russian troops pushed into the 
trenches between the redoubts, then turned to the left, 
and by this flanking movement assisted the others, so that 
the more westerly of the two redoubts was carried about 
4.30 P.M. The attack had thus lasted an hour and a half : 
it had cost the Russians about 3,000 men, chiefly killed and 
wounded in the assault of the redoubts and trenches, during 
nearly an hour's close and deadly struggle. 

Vondition of Skohdeff^s force at 4.30 p.m. — It was now 
found that the redoubt captured, and, of course, the trenches, 
were open to the rear, and afforded no protection against 
the fire of the Turks, who retreated, firing, to a fortified 
camp about 600 yards behind the captured works. General 
Skobeleff had therefore only driven the enemy from one 
redoubt and a trench, and was still exposed to fire from one 
redoubt at the eastern end of the trench ; a second detached 
redoubt, No. 13, 800 yards distant on his left flank ; third, 
the fortified camp 600 yards in front of him ; fourth, the 
Krishin great redoubt to his left rear at 2,300 yards ; fifth, 
the middle group of redoubts on his right flank ; and sixth, 
redoubt No. 10, which KriloflT's troops had just failed to 
carry. His men had no spades, and the ground was hard 
and rocky. Yet he had penetrated further than any other 
Russian force, and was indeed close to the town of Plevna. 
Most of his staff" had fallen, and his own horse had been 
killed under him. His situation was very critical, but he 
knew that a retreat by daylight would be more dangerous 
still. He therefore decided to hold on to what he had 
gained. It should be understood that he had, in the course 
of the day, drawn from Prince Imeretinsky all the troops which 
had been in reserve. In that part of the field there were no 
more possible reinforcements. 
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Turks attack left flank ; repulsed by counter-attack. — The 
Turks in the camp and the eastern redoubt kept up a heavy 
fire, and a force of one or two battalions was seen to issue 
from redoubt No. 13 (west) to attack the Russian left flank. 
To meet this, Colonel Kourupatkin, Skobeleff's chief of 
the staff, and the only officer of the staff not yet killed 
or wounded, moved out with about 300 men to meet and 
drive back the Turkish flanking movement, which, we 
must remember, started only 800 yards off. There was a 
desperate struggle in the open, in which the Russians, much 
fewer than their enemy, sacrificed the greater part of the 
little force, but not in vain. The Turks retired to redoubt 
No. 13. Here is an example of a bold counter-attack. If 
the Russians had awaited the attack in their weak position, 
it might have been assisted by a sally from the Turks in the 
camp, and the moral influence would all have been on the 
side of the enemy. The counter-attack in the open by 300 
men looked rash, but it is clear that the boldest policy was 
here the best. 

Artillery and Cossacks occupy attention of Krishin redoubt. 
— At this time some of the artillery which remained in front 
of Brestovetz increased its fire on the Krishin redoubts, and 
a portion of the Cossack Brigade did good service by dis- 
mounting and advancing on foot against the same redoubt. 
This demonstration attracted the attention of the Turks in 
the Krishin redoubt, and greatly relieved Skobeleff's in- 
fantry. A very good example of the use which may be made of 
dismounted cavalry. AU arms must help each other ow they 
can, 

Russians carry Eastern Redoubt. — The redoubt at the 
eastern end of the trench was very troublesome, and some 
hundreds of Russian infantry, who sortied against it from 
the western redoubt, nearly all perished under the cross- 
fire. Then Colonel Shestakoff, of Imeretin sky's staff, ad- 
vanced from the 3rd knoll with three companies of the 6th 
Regiment, and portions of others left in reserve, picked up 
scattered troops as he moved across the valley, and, gathering 
strength as his force rolled on, fell upon the eastern redoubt 
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with some 1,200 men, while another sortie was made from 
the western redoubt. This time success crowned the com- 
bined effort, and when darkness fell the eastern redoubt was 
in Russian handh. 

Situation at nightfall. — ^But, with this exception, no pro- 
gress had been or could be made. Skobelefif and his force 
were but thrust like a wedge into a hornets' nest of Turks, 
who surrounded the Russians on three sides, and could even 
fire from right and left rear. The only reserves that conld 
be called upon were the twenty-four 9-pounders about 1,800 
yards in rear, two battalions of the 8th Regiment with the 
guns, and two very weak battalions of the 5th Regiment, 
which had lost 700 men in the fight of September 8. The 
3rd Battalion of the 8th was at Brestovetz, guarding, with 
the cavalry, the left flank of the army, and the last battalion 
of the 5th Regiment was employed in keeping up commtini- 
cation between the two portions of the force. It was dear 
that if the Turks could strengthen Krishin sufficiently to make 
an attack on Skobeleff 's rear, he and his force could hardly 
escape. He had carried out his orders only too well unless 
at this critical juncture he could be strongly reinforced. He 
sent a message to General Zotof, chief of the staff to the 
army of Plevna, explaining the whole situation, saying that 
he would hold on as long as he could, but that he ought to 
be reinforced, and the Krishin redoubt attacked by fresh 
troops. 

Frohhm now before general Staff. — Now let the student 
(this book is not written for masters) — let the genuine 
student test his character by thinking what he would have 
done had the decision rested on him as commander or chief 
of the staff of that army. The blunder had been made of 
being equally strong, or weak, everywhere. One of the 
Grivitza redoubts was carried, but another, equally strong, 
remained intact. The middle group had not been attacked, 
and No. 10 redoubt had repulsed Kriloff's troops. Only 
Skobeleff had really penetrated close to the town, and strong 
reinforcements would probably enable him to capture the 
Krisliin redoubt, occupy P\fe\Tva., «jA ^c» 'OKc«s>iy»CL^Q Turkish 
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rear while seizing their supplies. On the other hand, the 
Russian troops had been for the most part hard worked 
during the day, and had suffered discouragement from the 
failure of their attacks. But a successful general is always 
one who believes in his soldiers, and Skobeleff 's work both 
that day and the next shows how splendidly deserving of 
confidence the Russian soldiers were. There was a risk to 
be run, an effort to be made, and the probability of a grand 
success, while all experience had shown that the Turks 
were practically incapable of assuming the offensive on a great 
scale. 

Want of unity in command of army. SJcoheleff not rein- 
forced. — But the student will be in a better position to decide 
than that occupied by General Zotof . We have here another 
instance of the evil of divided responsibility. Who was now 
the guiding spirit on the Russian side ? General Zotof was 
chief of the staff to the Plevna army. Prince Charles of 
Roumania was in command. But again the Grand Duke 
was present in the field, and he was commander of all the 
Russian armies. He had his chief of the staff and assistant 
chief. The latter had come to General Zotof some days be- 
fore to explain to him the Grand Duke's wishes for the at- 
tack. The Grand Duke on arrival was really in command, but 
knew nothing of the ground or situation, except what he could 
read from the wrongly drawn map. Finally the Czar him- 
seK was on the field, and wherever a Russian Czar goes he 
becomes chief of every action, military, civil, or even reli- 
gious. It cannot certainly be said whose was the decision, 
but it was to the effect that the Russian army had suffered 
failure and must accept the consequences, even if one of 
them should bo the sacrifice of Skobeleff and his troops, who 
were, so far, the heroes of the day, and would have the honour 
of capturing Plevna if the battle continued next morning, 
and the brilliant young General were reinforced. At six 
o'clock in the evening the Grand Duke sent an aide-de-camp. 
Colonel Orloff, to find Skobeleff and ascertain his condition. 
Orloff wandered in the darkness and only arrived about 
midnight, returning then to the Grand D\ikQ^VV)!a.^\gjJti^<^^^ 
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explanations. The result of all is to be found in the follow- 
ing orders which General Skobeleff received — ^the first about 
7 A.M., the second at 10.30 a.m. 

General Zotofs orders, 

1. To General Prince Imeretinsky : — ' By direction of 
the Commander-in-Chief, I give you and General Skobeleff 
the order to fortify yourselves in the position which you have 
taken to-day, and to hold out to the last extremity. We can 
send you no reinforcements, for we have none. 

(Signed) *ZoTor, LieutenanUGeneralJ* 

2. To General Skobeleff : — * By order of the Commander- 
in-Chief. If you cannot hold the positions which you have 
taken, then you must retreat slowly — but, if such a thing be 
possible, not before evening — to Tutchenitza, covering your 
retreat by the cavalry of General Leontieff. Send a copy of 
this order — which otherwise keep secret — to General Prince 
Imeretinsky. The Grivitza redoubt is in our hands, but, in 
spite of this, the attack cannot be continued, but the retreat 
must be slowly begun. — 8.30 a.m. 

(Signed) ' Zotof, Lvetdenant-General.^ 

This second order was brought to Skobeleff by the same 
Colonel Orloff who had come to him from the Grand Duke 
during the night. Let us now see what condition Skobeleft's 
troops were in to *hold the positions' without reinforce- 
ments. 

Condition of Skoheleff^s troops on morning of 12th. Turk- 
ish attacks. — For some thirty hours these brave men had 
been struggling against the depressing influence of rain and 
fog, and against that process of nervous exhaustion which 
has been so often referred to in this book as the greatest of 
all dangers. Ammunition was running short. The Russian 
soldiers had carried certain positions, but only to find them- 
selves still under fire from fresh entrenchments in front and 
on both flanks, even to the right and left rear. During the 
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night the Turks had made two attacks, once from Krishin 
and once from the valley between them and Plevna. In the 
latter attack the Turks, mistaken in the darkness by the 
wearied troops for their own people, came within 100 yards 
before the defenders opened fire. At six o'clock in the 
morning the Turkish redoubts surrounding Skobeleflfs posi- 
tion opened fire with artillery ; the entrenched camp in front 
played on the Bussian troops with musketry, and shortly 
afterwards a strong column advanced from the Krishin re- 
doubt to attack the exhausted remnant of Skobeleff's force. 
Only at 300 yards was this column repulsed. This was just 
before the young General received Zotof's first despatch. 
Again, at 10.30 a.m., just as the second despatch came tell- 
ing Skobeleflf to hold on if possible till evening, though the 
retreat of the army was to be carried out, a third vigorous 
attack was made by the Turks on the Bussian left flank, and, 
this time, though the enemy was again repulsed, Skobeleflf 
detected that ominous sign — the dropping back of soldiers 
one by one towards the rear. He was then on the third 
knoll. He * rode over and expostulated, threatened, ordered, 
and encouraged the men, and got them back into the redoubt 
again.' ^ Clearly the stock of nervous energy was nearly 
gone, and the only force left was the immense moral influence 
of the gallant young General, in whom the soldiers had im- 
plicit confidence. And all this time Skobeleflf knew that 
there were troops on his right which had not been engaged 
since dusk the evening before, and might easily aflford to 
reinforce him. Even an attack made at another point of 
the line would at least occupy the Turks and relieve him of 
some pressure and some danger. Between the Grivitza vil- 
lage and the Tutchenitza creek were eleven regiments, five 
of which— the 121st, 122nd, 119th, 120th, and 20th— had not 
been engaged at all. Not one of these was sent to help the 
General, who in obedience to orders was now in the heart of 
the enemy. 

Turks, Tiot pressed elsewhere, comhitie i/i'oops agaiiist Skohe- 

Greene's Campaign in JBtdgaria. 
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leff^ who retires slowly. — As the day advanced, and the main 
Russian force made no sign of activity, Osman Pasha began, 
as was inevitable, to mass heavy forces within his lines for a 
concentrated attack on Skobeleff. He at least had the sense 
to reinforce his troops at the critical point. Altogether 
about 12,000 men were sent partly into the Krishin redoubt, 
and thence against SkobelefiTs left flank, and partly by the 
Tutchenitza stream, and then up the bank to attack the third 
knoll, and thus finally cut off the Russian retreat. Still the 
orders were to hold on as long as possible, and Skobeleff did 
his best to obey them. The attack on the third knoll began 
to develop itself about 1 p.m. Skobeleff ordered up the two 
battalions of the 5th Regiment, which had hitherto remained 
with the batteries on the second knoll. They succeeded in 
checking the Turks. But in the western of the two captured 
redoubts the men were suffering much from the Turkish fire. 
Two of the four guns which had been placed there were dis- 
luounted, and the other two had lost all their horses and 
gunners. To replace them Skobeleff sent forward three of 
the eight guns which he had kept on the third knoll. These 
also were soon dismounted by the Turkish artillery fire, and 
a limber was blown up by a shell in the midst of the men. 
Again there were signs of retreat, and Skobelefl' once more 
rushed forward to the redoubt just in time to see the Turks 
from the Krishin and from No. 13 undertake their fourth 
assault with the fresh reinforcements. The Russians had 
no ammunition to spare and did not open fire till the enemy 
was within 400 yards. They then fired volleys, the Turks 
halted and took cover. Every attempt to attack was repulsed 
by Russian volleys with tremendous loss, and the enemy 
finally retreated to No. 13 redoubt. Skobeleff now returned 
to the third knoll and heard, to his great relief, that the 
118th Regiment was arriving, having been sent by General 
Kriloff on his own responsibihty, he having heard long and 
heavy firing on Skobeleff's front. This was one of the regi- 
ments which had attacked No. 10 redoubt on the previous 
afternoon : it still numbered 1,300 men. Not long afterwards, 
at 4.30 P.M., the Turks, heavily reinforced, made their fifth 
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assault) both from Krishin and the camp. The nervous 
energy of the Russian troops was by this time fairly ex- 
hausted. They fired at the Turks with the little ammuni- 
tion they had, and then began to drop to the rear in small 
groups. Even then there remained in the western redoubt 
some 200 men, who with their brave commander Major Gor- 
taloff fought hand to hand with the masses of the enemy as 
their forefathers had done at Zomdorf , and were cut down to 
the last man. Still the men in the eastern redoubt and in 
part of the trenches held their ground, but there was no hope 
in further resistance, and to save their lives Skobeleff sent 
them an order to fall back : to cover their retirement, he led 
the fresh 118th Regiment to an attack on that part of that 
line between the two redoubts now in possession of the Turks. 
* Under cover of this attack the exhausted Russians retired to 
the third knoll, and thence, covered by the fire of the twenty- 
four guns and two battalions of the 8th Regiment, fell back 
to the second knoll. Most of the wounded had been carried 
off ; the dead were left on the field. Skobeleff then drew 
back his forces to the first knoll and remained there all 
night and all the day of the 13th. That night he returned 
to Bogot. 

Losses on both sides, — Skobeleff's losses in this affair were 
about 8,000 men out of 18,000, an enormous proportion. 
Osman Pasha stated after his surrender that he lost more 
men on the Lovtcha road than Skobeleff did. The total 
Russian losses were between 18,000 and 19,000 men, of 
which nearly half had to be counted as dead, for few, if any, 
of the wounded who fell into Turkish hands were suffered to 
live. 

Observations on Third Attack of Plevna. 

(hi unity of command. — This third attack upon the posi- 
tion of Plevna was so famous, and has exercised such an in- 
fluence upon the minds of soldiers, especially in England, 
that it is important to examine its features and see what its 
lessons really were. We have already seen how unfavour- 
ably the want of unity in command affected the operations. 
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In a previous chapter has been shown how the siege of 
Zaatcha was affected by the same mistake. The first lesson 
therefore is the absokbte necessity for v/tiity in command and 
undivided responsibility. 

On necessity of recormaissatice, — ^Next we see that from 
want of thorough knowledge of the ground Skobeleff was sent 
to perform a practically impossible task, and from the same 
want of knowledge he was neither reinforced nor directed to 
withdraw in time. It is impossible to accept the hypothesis 
put forward by some writers at the time that Skobeleff was 
designedly sent to death or failure. Besides we know that 
the map on which the operations were based did not show 
the most dangerous of all the Turkish defences, namely, the 
Krishin redoubt. The second lesson, then, is that no attaxk 
shndd he m>ade on a great fortified position without a previous, ' 
and very careful, recormaissance. 

The best troops carmot succeed i&ithout good heads. — ^It will 
have been observed that Skobeleff made excellent use of both 
his infantry and artillery, while even the cavalry did its part 
by dismounting men to threaten the Krishin redoubt at a 
critical moment. Skobeleff also made admirable use of his 
reserves, always keeping a force in hand when he could, but 
not hesitating to use it at critical moments. On the other 
hand, in the general use of the Bussian army, we see that 
reserves which might have been of vital importance, and if 
used in assisting Skobeleflf, have very likely captured Plevna, 
were not employed at all. Only a little more than two- 
thirds of the troops — that is to say, 72 battalions out of 103 
— were actually brought into action. General Zotofs asser- 
tion, in his first despatch, * We can send you no reinforce- 
ments, for we have none/ was extraordinarily inexact. The 
following troops were never actively engaged : The reserve 
division of the Boumanians (16 battalions), and of the Rus- 
sians the 1st Brigade, 31st Division (6 battalions); 2nd Brigade, 
30th Division (6 battalions) ; 20th Regiment (3 battalions). 
The fact seems to be that divided counsels, and perhaps the 
presence of the Czar, brought timidity to the commanders ; 
and in the anxiety caused by the check they really did not 
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know amongst them what troops they had disposable. The 
third lesson is that no bravery of troopsy and not even the 
exceptional gallantry and talents of subordinates, can counter- 
act the evU effect of loant of skill in a commander. 

Tactical skill necessary, — The tactical conduct of the battle 
was as faulty in its inception as in its conclusion. One of 
the commonest errors in tactics, whether offensive or defen- 
sive, is the want of decision as to the point at which the 
greatest efforts are to be made. It is a common weakness, 
almost inherent in the defensive absolute, but it is only 
generals without character or without knowledge who can 
thus blunder in attack. The third assault of the Plevna 
position offers a remarkable example of this particular blun- 
der — ^just as the French arrangements for defence of their 
frontier did in 1870. If the Russians had held the whole 
line by weak forces sheltered behind trenches and concen- 
trated very heavy forces on either of the wings, they would 
probably have succeeded in capturing Plevna. To attack a 
fortified line with equal stren/gth everywhere is a grave mistake, 
but it was committed by the Russians on other fields besides 
Plevna. Under these circumstances Osman Pasha's suc- 
cessful defence is to be ascribed rather to the faults of the 
Russians than to any virtue inlierent in a fortified position. 
The same errors were committed by the Ilussians,'on a small 
scale, in the individual attacks on particular redoubts. They 
were repulsed because made by a series of isolated assaults, 
which were all beaten in detail. A study of General Skobe- 
leff's management of his troops will show that he was more 
successful than other . Generals, though under more diflScult 
circumstances, because he managed his forces as a whole, 
sending forward a fighting line in fairly open order, reinforc- 
ing it, before it failed, with fresh troops, and, as these in their 
turn began to be checked, bringing forward the reserves 
under his own dashing leadership. He has been much criti- 
cised for his display of a somewhat over-reckless gallantry, 
but he carried his point, and at the end of an operation, 
unsuccessful because of other people's blunders, remained a 
sort of hero of romance in the eyes of his own soldiers, who 
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had lost nearly half their strength, and in the estimation of all 
his countrymen. This prestige of character had an enormous 
effect for good on the whole of the following Russian opera- 
tions. The fourth lesson is i^uU all aticcessfal OLction mwst he 
based oti proper tactical principles, and that wh&ii a brain en- 
dowed toith miUtiiry knowledge is tovnbined with the burning 
heart of a true soldier, the combinatimi is almost irresistible in 
war. Nothing hnt s^ich a force can supply the stimulus which 
is especially needed at the m^oment when the process of nervous 
exhaustion is setting in among msn. 

Flema a warniri^g, not an example, — If the description 
here given of the attacks on Plevna be attentively considered, 
it will appear that the advocates of the defensive have little 
of real force to urge against the theory that the Turks would 
have been more likely to have succeeded if, instead of keep- 
ing Osman Pasha sitting idle at Plevna, the different armies 
had combined for a strong offensive movement against the 
Russians. Plevna is rather a warning than an example. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

EXAMPLES OF FORTIFIED POSITIONS — ABDAHAN, ZEVIlf, 

AND ALADJA DAGH. 

RiLstjian plan of campaign in Armenia — Operations of third column and 
of second column — Capture of Ardahan — Operations of fourth column 
— Position of Zevin — Detailed description — Outposts — First line — 
Right wing — Centre — Left wing — Second line — Principles of con- 
struction for whole — Russian attacking force — Unprepared frontal 
attack — Russian advance — Left column — Right column — Artillery 
— Retreat and losses — ^Turks fail to pursue — Remarks — Violation of 
principles — Effert of the battle on the campaign — Battle of Aladja 
Dagh — Previous movements — Russian i)lan of attack — Distribution 
of troops — Movement of turning column — Orders for attack — Attack 
on Avliar — Lazareffs attack on Vizinkioi — Attack on Aladja Dagh — 
General result and losses — Remarks. 

Plate XIX. {in pocket). 

The battle of Zovin in Armenia affords another good modem 
example of a fortified position attacked without much skill. 
It also shows how success in the defensive tends to be ot 
little value because the defending troops are not usually pre- 
pared morally or tactically for pursuit. In such a case the 
nere repulse of the enemy with loss constitutes what may 
e called an indecisive battle. A few words may be said of 
^o operations which led to the battle of Zevin.* 

^ Almost any respectable map of Asia Minor will give all that is re- 
•^ii'ed to understand the strategy of the campaign, if the reader will only 
*^i ember that almost the whole country is composed of irregular hilly 
^s^ses with the usual streams formed by drainage fToisv \Ai%\x ^«£^<&. 
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The Russian troops advanced from their frontier on April 
24 in four columns. 

1. The Rion detachment, 20,000 men, marched on Batoimi 

and had nothing to do with the operations to be 
touched upon. 

2. The Akhaltsyk detachment, 15,000 men, under General 

Devel, marched on Ardahan. 

3. The Alexandropol detachment, 30,000 strong, under 

General Loris Melikoff, moved on Kars. 

4. The Erivan detachment, 20,000 strong, under General 

Tergoukassoff, marched on Bayazid. 

The whole of these forces were nominally under the com,- 
mand of the Grand Duke Michael, but were practically com- 
manded by General Loris Melikoff. 

The plan of campaign was to capture Ardahan and 
Bayazid, invest Kars, and then march on Erzeroum with 
Columns 2, 4, and part of 3. I may add that Lieutenant 
Greene gives as the total strength, omitting the Bion de- 
tachment, 66,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 210 field and 
mountain guns, but there appears to be some error in calcu- 
lating the number of guns. 

On the Turkish side Moukhtar Pasha had about 70,000 
men and 108 field gims, but no cavalry worth the name. 

Operatio'iis of 3rd Column, — On the 28th Loris Melikoff 
established his force at Zaim, ten miles North- West of Kars, 
thus cutting the communication between Kars and Ardahan. 
Moukhtar Pasha took 5,000 men from the Kars garrison, leav- 
ing 15,000 men, and fell back to the Soganli range, some forty 
miles from Kars, and later to Zevin. On May 8 Melikoff 
captured a Turk with despatches from Ardahan, telling the 
weak condition of the place and garrison. He formed the 
idea of carrying Ardahan by assault, and accordingly de- 
tached a force of about 8,000 men to be marched on the 10th 
under General Heimann to reinforce No. 2 Column. 

Operations of 2nd Column, — General Devel reached 
Ardahan on the 28th, reconnoitred, and sent back for siege 
artillery. The weather was extremely bad, and the siege 
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guns had to pass over difficult mountain roads with an ascent 
of 7,000 feet. They arrived, however, on May 15, two days 
after the arrival of General Heimann's detachment, which 
was accompanied by Loris Melikoff in person. On the 16th 
a bombardment took place with very great effect, not only 
on the works but on the garrison, which suffered heavy losses 
and was considerably demoralised. On the 17th the bom- 
bardment was recommenced, and the effect observed was so 
great that Loris Melikoff determined to assault the same 
evening, though he had originally intended to continue the 
bombardment all the next day. The attack was completely 
successful, and Ardahan was in Russian hands at 9 p.m. on 
the 17th. Now here is a case of a fortified town, surrounded 
by six casemated forts of strong profile, the commanding 
hills around being also fortified ; yet the action of the siege 
guns so shatters the works and demoralises the garrison 
that an assault is fully successful. The Turks lost 3,000 
men (of whom 1,000 prisoners), that is about half the garrison. 
The Russian loss was only 650 men, because of the demoral 
isation which caused the Turks to abandon some of the 
works without defence. There were 92 guns in the place, 
the majority being Krupp four-inch siege guns. All accounts 
ascribe the result chiefly to the action of the Russian 
artillery. Lieutenant Greene says : ' The losses of the Turks 
were occasioned almost wholly by the Russian Artillery, 
which seems to have been admirably served.' What a con- 
trast between this and the feeble bombardments of Plevna ! 
May we not say that in Artillery, more perhaps than in any 
other arm, high training and skill are needed to lift it over 
the last obstacles to its full power. There are plenty of 
instances in which recJdess dash or stubborn determitiation 
have carried infantry to success — iviUiess the early fights of the 
French revolutionary levies or the * soldiers^ battle ' of Inker- 
mann ; but a half-trained or badly directed artillery shall 
obtain 710 sii^ccesses. It is a mere hindrance to tJie rest of tlie 
army. 

A small force was then sent to Olti, which it occupied 
on June 1, the Turkish garrison retiring to Erzeroum. Loris 

x2 
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Melikoff returned with. Heimann's detachment to the neigh- 
bourhood of Kara. 

Operations of 4ith Column. — General Tergoukassoff arrived 
at Bayazid on April 30, and occupied it ; the small Turkish 
garrison fleeing to the mountains and disperaing there on his 
approach. Leaving a small garrison there — ^about 2, 000 men ^ 
— Tergoukassoff" marched westward down the valley of the 
Euphrates, drove a detachment of 3,000 to 4,000 Turks out of 
the village of Kara-Kilissa, occupied the town of Alashkert, 
and went westward till, at Daiar or Daghar, only fifteen miles 
from the junction of the Bayazid and Kara roads, he found 
himself confronted by large bodies of the enemy. He 
halted there and sent back reconnaissance parties to discover 
if it were true, as he heard, that the Turks from Bayazid had 
re-formed in the mountains and were sweeping together a 
horde of Kurds to attack the weak Bussian garrison in Bay- 
azid. He was attacked by the Turks at Daiar on June 21, 
but held his own with a loss of about 400 men. He had 
sent to Loris Melikoff for reinforcements, but that Creneral 
preferred to attack Moukhtar Pasha at Zevin as a diveraion, 
and before that battle occurred Tergoukassoff was already 
retreating, encumbered by an immense number of Armenian 
fugitives, and knowing that the garrison of Bayazid was sur- 
rounded. 

Positimi of Zevin. — Loris Melikoff having decided to 
attack Moukhtar Pasha, and having seen the extraordinary 
collapse of Turkish defence at Ardahan, fell into the usual 
Russian mistake of undervaluing the enemy. He took with 
him Heimann's Grenadier division, marched west of Kars 
to the Erzeroum road, and thence along that road over the 
Soganli range towards Zevin. The Turks had spent a month 
on fortifying the position and the whole design was one of 
the best instances of their manner. A sketch of their works' 

1 Greene says between 2,000 and 3,000 ; Captain Bornecque says 
1,600 ; the number is quite unimportant for our present purpose. 

2 This sketch and much of the description of the affair is taken from 
Captain Bomecque's Role de la Fortification dans la demiere guerre 
fV Orient ; but it appears probable that Captain Bornecque under-esti- 
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will be found on Plate XIX. , but a few words of descrip- 
tion may serve to make the details clearer. The position 
commanded the shortest communication between Kars and 
Erzeroum ; its right flank could only be turned by making a 
long detour ; in fact by that movement which Frederick the 
Great practised successfully more than once — for instance, at 
the battle of Prague — namely, marchiug past the enemy's 
front, then making an oblique movement to throw the main 
force against the flank. The left flank was difficult to 
attack on account of the ground, while troops attacking the 
centre must cross a deep valley with steep sides, under the 
fire of commanding and flanking positions. Either flank 
could easily be reinforced. Thus the wings, though not so 
safe as if resting on a sea in the defenders' occupation like 
the lines of Torres Vedras or near Constantinople, had un- 
usual advantages. It would also be possible for the defend- 
ing force to take the offensive and strike at the communi- 
cations of an attacking army which should attempt a turning 
movement. The position was capable of utilising the whole 
of the troops which occupied it, about 16,000 men, and a 
whole month had been spent by the Turks in creating and 
developing the works. 

Detailed description. Outposts, — The line of outposts was 
on a chain of heights which hung over the river. They were 
posted in shelter trenches and rifle pits with huts for shelter. 
Behind this outpost line the ground sloped very steeply to a 
ravine, then rose again also very steeply to the first line 
which commanded the outpost position. 

2^e First Line. — The first line was situated on the crest 
of a chain of hills, 4,000 metres in length ; it was separated 
from the rather lower hills of the outpost line by a deep 
ravine with steep sides. The position itself was naturally 
divided into three separate parts between which were de- 
pressions giving opportunity for roads which ran through 

mates the Turkish strength. He gives them only fourteen battalions. 
Lieutenant Greene credits them with 23, and the latter ti^ure seems 
more suited to the size of the position. Captain Borneco^u^ ^vn«,% ^;<AQ 
men, Greene 15,000. 
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them from the front to rear of the position. We have there- 
fore three posts distinctly marked out for right wing, centre, 
and left wing. 

The Bight Wing.— -The right covered the road from Ran 
to Erzeroum, and had two battalions to defend it. One com- 
pany occupied the open work D, placed in the hollow to bar 
the road. The rest of that battalion was in the shelter 
trench and little wood in front of the work C, and in that 
work itself. To the right of the line one battalion occupied 
the strong shelter trench B. 

The Oe?itre. — Defended by six battalions, according to 
Bornecque, and six guns. One company held the work F, 
which assisted D to bar the road. Then came a strong 
parapet with wide and deep trench behind it for the sup- 
ports. This extended all along the front, broken only by 
two (or 3 ?) epaulments for one gun each. On the left was 
an open battery made to receive four guns, but it is a ques- 
tion whether one of the four was not actually used in the 
centre epaulment. About fifteen yards in front of the long 
parapet were built up a number of stone parapets for rifle- 
men with nmnerous traverses. These little works were 
arranged to suit the ground and swept the whole of the ravine 
with cross fire. 

The Left Wing. — A system of shelter trenches arranged 
in terraces with traverses and an epaulment for two moun- 
tain guns, together with a work in the form of a wide- 
splayed lunette L formed the left wing. The lunette was 
constructed for infantry, but with emplacements for two field 
guns. This was called by the Turks the Bastion Horum-Duzu. 

Captain Bornecque says, * The right wing defended an 
extent of 1,500 metres with 1,600 men, the centre, 2,700 
metres, with 3,600 men and six pieces, the left wing, 1,200 
metres, with 1,200 men and four pieces.' I am inclined to 
think that the force was larger. 

The second line occupied a shelter trench, EE, about 
2,700 metres long on the reverse slope of the plateau, which 
was about 1,200 metres across. The work was more for 
cover from proiect\iea TOtv^^ \»o \swt "OMaa. lot: fighting 
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purposes, and was constructed accordingly. It kept in 
shelter as a reserve two battalions and six guns. Behind 
the wings of this line were two fortified hills A and K, each 
occupied by a battalion. The hill K also appears to have 
had an emplacement for three guns. 

Principles of construction. — The design of all these works, 
in their relation to each other and the ground, was excellent 
for a pure defensive. On the crest of the heights the trenches 
had a mean depth of about 4 feet, and a breadth at bottom of 
about 2 feet 6 inches, with a strong parapet of stones covered 
with earth. There were occasional intervals as issues for a 
sortie. Wherever the slope was too steep, a horizontal 
strip was created, and a stone wall completed a defence like 
that of the trench spoken of above. There were traverses 
10 feet high every ten paces or so, formed of mixed materials 
— stones, earth, &c. The epaulments for the guns were 
roughly made with, as a rule, no outer ditches on account of 
the difficulty of excavation in that rocky soil. 

The reader will do well to study this position thoroughly, 
and the way in which it was fortified. Plevna grew up by 
degrees, and was after all only a circle of works round a 
spot where an army chose to remain until starved out. With 
such advantages of ground as Osman Pasha had, the task 
was comparatively easy against enemies who made so many 
mistakes. Besides, every attack taught the Turks their weak 
points. The case of Zevin was diflferent. Certainly the 
Turks had a long time for preparation, but then the diffi- 
culties of soil were great. The point that causes Zevin to 
be especially interesting is that the position was created in 
advance ; there was an attack and defence, after which Zevin 
remained at ease as a witness of what had been. 

Hussian Attacking Force. — Loris Melikofi' advanced to 
attack this position with Heimann's division only, which had 
already taken part in the capture of Ardahan and other 
fights. It had originally sixteen battalions, which were now 
much weakened. Bornecque puts his force at fifteen batta- 
lions; Greene estimated it previously at 8,000 men. One 
thing is perfectly certain — it was weaker tlaaiv ^^\ift '1^3^^«!isSck. 
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body which it came to attack. It is easy to criticise long 
after the event, and to say that Loris Melikoff ought not to 
have attacked. But if every general is to count his enemies, 
and to decline battle if they are stronger than his force, war 
would become an absurdity, and England, at any rate, might 
sheath her sword for ever. We hardly ever know what it is 
either to attack or defend without heavy numerical odds 
against us. Frederick attacked and carried Austrian positions, 
or manoeuvred and inflicted defeat, when the odds were two 
to one against him, and the capture of Ardahan on such easy 
terms may well have encouraged the military pride of the 
Russian commander. No one has a right to condemn him 
for attacking a superior enemy even if fortified, but it may 
fairly be said that he should not have despised his enemy to 
the extent of attacking in what may be called a nonchalant 
manner without due precautions. Let us see what he did. 

Unprepared Frontal Attack. — It does not appear that the 
Russians made any careful reconnaisance of the position, 
otherwise they could hardly have attacked as they did. The 
artillery preparation was insignificant. It is true that General 
Heimann put nineteen guns in position near the village of 
Zevin about 11.30 a.m. and cannonaded the Turkish position, 
and that about one o'clock this line was reinforced by five 
more guns ; but the Russian field guns at that time were 
of little power, their muzzle velocity being only about 1,000 
feet per second, while the Turkish works extended over 
three and a half miles, and part of their armament consisted 
of heavy guns, nearly all of it being superior to that of the 
Russians, which had, therefore, little effect. About mid-day 
the Russians attacked and carried the outpost line, and 
Loris Melikoff thought to fallow up this minor success at 
once. He, therefore, gave the order for a frontal attack of 
the main position, thus throwing away the chance of success 
which might have been afforded by a concentrated attack on 
a flank. About two o'clock p.m. the troops advanced in two 
principal columns, deprived of their cavalry and two batteries, 
which had been sent to make a demonstration round the 
Turkish right flank agaiiiBt C\ioTOaaasi 'yb. XJaa nmxi hope that 
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an army, which above aU things always clings to its entrench- 
ments, might be induced to break up from Zevin to succour 
Chorassan. The left Russian column of attack, composed of 
four battalions and a battery, marched upon Arab Tep^ and 
the road which wound round the foot of that hill. The right 
column, six battalions and a battery, attacked the centre 
with the object of occupying the road which passed between 
the Turkish centre and left wing. A regiment and three 
batteries were to support the movement. 

Russian Advance, — As soon as the Russian troops showed 
over the outpost ridge they came under a tremendous fire 
from the whole front, as might be expected. Still, with their 
ti glial gallantry, the men pushed on, hoping to find in the 
Irvine some shelter where they could form for the attack. 
Ihe slope was so steep that the soldiers sUd down it, using 
"tlieir fixed bayonets like alpenstocks to control their descent. 
Arrived at the bottom they found themselves in even worse 
oase ; for, as we have seen, the whole bottom of the ravine 
^was exposed to a cross fire from the small advanced works 
^iisposed for that purpose. It was impossible to re-form the 
lunks, but these brave troops, now under little guidance, 
^decided to push on up the steep face of the hill against the 
^works and deliver the assault. Let us take the columns in 
order. 

Left Column. — One battalion, turning the Turkish right, 
attacked the trench B, where, as we have seen, the Turks 
had also a battalion. But, checked at first and finding some 
shelter, the men began to exchange fire with their adversaries 
without advancing — a fatal sign in an assault— and, as the 
Turks made no sortie, the combat languished till the evening, 
when, supported by the cavalry which had been sent for the 
demonstration, an attempt was made to get altogether round 
the right flank of the enemy. The effort was repulsed with 
heavy loss, but the fight did not cease till 9 p.m. Another 
battalion attacked Arab Tep^, and even reached the border 
of the little wood, though after suffering terrible losses, the 
wood having been regularly prepared for defence with abatis 
and shelter trenches. The other two battalions of the left 
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wing, reinforced by a battalion from the reserve after they 
had suffered heavily, tried to force their way up the road 
though the defile DF. They also managed to carry the 
border of the wood nearest the road, but were twice repulsed 
in their efforts to penetrate further through the defile. They, 
like Skobelefi^s column at Plevna, were in a funnel held on 
all sides by the enemy. Still they fought till 5 p.m., when 
they had to retire. 

Right Column. — The chief effort of the right column was 
to carry the Top-Dagh, and thus force the defences of the 
road. Several times did these heroic troops press on to the 
assault under a concentrated fire from three sides, and once, 
reinforced by two battalions from the reserve, succeeded in 
reaching the work G which barred the road. The Turks 
had to call upon their reserves in E E, which came up and 
attacked gallantly with the bayonet not a moment too soon, 
for already, seeing the success achieved, the Russian com- 
mander had ordered the advance of the whole second line 
in the direction of Top-Dagh. The dash of the Turkish re- 
serve, with nervous energy still intact, paralysed the weaker, 
because more exhausted, energy of the Russians, and caused 
the precipitate flight of these brave but used-up men. All 
cohesion was lost, and the battalions only re-formed about 
half -past six in the position from which they had originally 
advanced. 

Artillery. — It has been said that nineteen guns, afterwards 
reinforced by six others, were placed in the neighbourhood 
of Zevin, and bombarded a position nearly three and a half 
miles long, their fire being answered by heavier Turkish 
pieces. About three o'clock, just as the infantry wanted 
help sorely, the batteries had to slacken and almost cease 
fire for lack of ammunition. But this mattered little, seeing 
that, as soon as the infantry advanced, the artillery fire was 
directed a Uttle in rear of the Turkish main line against 
supposed supports and reserves which did not exist there. The 
whole of their projectiles were absolutely thrown away 
because of disobedience to the golden rule that artillery should 
never fire except at a known object. 
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Betreat and Losses. — Loris Melikoflf ordered a general re- 
treat, covering the movement by an attack on the Turkish 
left made by his last reserves. As was to be expected, this 
attack failed, and at 7.30 the fight was over, and the whole 
force withdrawn except the one battalion which had tried to 
turn the Turkish right, and remained in action till 9 p.m. 
The Turkish loss was about 700, the Russian about 3,000. 

Turks fail to pursue, — The usual effect of defending a 
position long prepared was now seen. There was but little 
cavalry, and that bad, while the infantry, fixed by habit to 
their favourite lines, did nothing by way of pursuit. Thus 
the battle was not decisive ; but Moukhtar Pasha reinforced 
the position strongly on the 27th, and Loris Melikoff retired. 
Moukhtar had been on his way to attack Tergoukassoff, but 
found that he had gone. 

Remarks. — ^Any student who has once read this book 
through carefully will know the chief faults which were 
committed at this battle of Zevin. The Turks planned their 
defences very well, but it was for the defence absolute, and 
in consequence of this, and the habits so engendered among 
the troops, they failed to destroy the inferior force which 
attacked them so audaciously. On the other hand, the 
Russian general might have known the demoralising effect 
of the defensive absolute, and counted upon it to the extent 
of not fearing to transfer the bulk of his force to one of the 
Turkish flanks. A thin line of troops distributed under 
slight cover along the old outpost line would have been 
quite enough to contain the Turks, while the main force 
might have attacked the Turkish right, where, as a matter 
of fact, one battalion succeeded in holding its own all the 
evening. Frederick the Great won such actions with even 
more disproportionate forces in the Seven Years' War, and 
there are no better examples of attacking a more or less 
immovable force in position than are to be found in his 
campaigns. They are the best possible instructors for a 
general who has to fight a dull and slow though brave enemy 
who assimies by preference the defensive. But even supposing 
some other point of the line selected to be attacked, after 
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careful and capable reconnaissance, it is of the very essence 
of success that the attack should be concentrated, not dis- 
tributed. The universal maxim to be superior to the enemy 
at the right time and place is absolutely reversed if scattered 
attacks are made against which the enemy can concentrate 
his fire. 

The Russian general began by violating Frederick's 
maxim not to make detachments on the eve of a battle, for 
he deprived himself of his cavalry, sending it round towards 
Chorassan, by way of inducing the Turks to evacuate Zevin. 
He might have known that their character and training 
rendered it extremely improbable that they would budge an 
inch on account of feeble demonstrations. The Russian 
fault of distributing instead of concentrating their attack 
was repeated on a smaller scale by waiting till the columns 
had suffered so heavily as to be practically beaten, before 
reinforcing them. And what are we to say of an artillery 
which distributes its fire from the first, and, when the infantry 
are in diflSculties, gives them no support, but fires blindly 
into a fortified position at imagined supports and reserves 
which have no existence ? Seeing that there was so little time 
for the preparation, the commanding general should have 
chosen his main point of attack, set the artillery to bombard 
it, and then the batteries, taking care that their ammunition 
was plentiful, should not have slackened fire till the actual 
closing of the infantry obliged them to cease. In this case 
it would have been difilcult for them to have joined the in- 
fantry until one of the roads was cleared. After that some 
batteries should have been pushed right into the enemy's 
position, as the British batteries acted at Tel-el-Kebir. 

Effect of the battle on the campaign. — Zevin was the Plevna 
of Armenia, because it caused the collapse of Russian 
audacity. Believing Moukhtar Pasha to be stronger than he 
was, the whole Russian army retired to its frontiers, retaining 
nothing but Ardahan, and a strip of territory in front of it. 
Though this book has nothing to do with strategy, I cannot 
but remark that strategy and tactics have practically the 
same ends, and the same maxims apply in principle to the 
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two divisions of the art of war. A general who makes the 
particular technical mistakes which we have seen at Zevin, 
will commit just the same faults in his strategy, and we 
accordingly find dispersed action, instead of concentrated, 
among the great bodies of troops, exactly as it was with the 
columns at the battle of Zevin. The tactical errors caused 
the loss of a battle, the strategical that of a campaign. It is 
a curious sequel to all these mistakes that Moukhtar Pasha 
did not pursue with vigour because he was under the im- 
pression that the Russian force was stronger than it actually 
was, and the Russians crossed the frontier because they over- 
estimated the strength of Moukhtar Pasha's army. 

Battle of Aladja Dagh. — One more example, and that a 
very important one, shall be given. It differs essentially 
from any of the preceding, both in the circumstances and 
the method of attack. Its conception was more in the 
manner of Napoleon than Frederick. The Russians ran a 
great risk in order to obtain a great result, and might have 
been punished heavily had their opponents been a little more 
far-seeing and a little less stolid. 

Previmis movements. — The Russians had lost, in one way 
or another, about 10,000 men during the campaign which 
was concluded by the battle of Zevin. Moukhtar Pasha was 
raising and drilling new levies, and it was necessary to 
reinforce Loris Melikoflfs army before it could take the 
offensive again. Troops were sent to him from long distances 
— 1,000 miles railway, and 200 miles march. Knowing what 
took place in the case of reinforcements for the army before 
Plevna, it seems probable that some examples of field guns 
of a newer type were sent also. At any rate the artillery 
played a much more important part at the Aladja Dagh than it 
did at Zevin. The column under Rion remained unavailable, 
engaged in a series of combats of various kinds ^ the coast. 
Tergoukassoff also remained out of the way with his force ; 
he had been strengthened by General Devel, but was held 
in check by Ismael Pasha. The only Russian army con- 
fronting Moukhtar was the old centre column, still, for all 
practical purposes, under Loris Melikoff, though the Grand 
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Dnke Michael, commanding the whole army, was with him. 
The strength of this army as reinforced was 55,000 infantry, 
8,000 caviJry, and 228 guns. Moukhtar Pasha had, including 
the garrison of Kars, about 36,000 infantry, a large force of 
very poor cavalry, and 150 guns. The original position taken 
up by Loris Melikoff before he was reinforced had been (see 
Plate XIX.)* in front of the Kars River, facing south-west, 
with right at Kuruk-Dara, near the road from Alexandre- 
pol to Kars, centre at Kizil Tep^, and left at the ruins of 
Ani, on the River Arpa, with a front of about fifteen miles. 
Moukhtar Pasha at first was on the northern slope of the 
Aladja Mountains, his right opposite Ani, and left (including 
part of the Kars garrison) thrown out into the plain at the 
two hills called Great and Little Yahni, near the Kars- Alex- 
andropol road. The result of various minor fights was that 
the Turks had carried and held Kizil Tepd and Subotan, for 
which success Moukhtar obtained from the Sultan the title 
of Ghazi, that is Victorious. Later on the Russians evacuated 
the Great Yahni hill, as their flank there was in the air, and 
water was hard to procure. So far, Moukhtar Pasha had done 
well ; but on the night of October 8-9, snow having already 
fallen, he appears to have supposed the campaign at an end 
for the year, and evacuated Great Yahni, Kizil Tep^, and 
Uch Tep^, concentrating in a fortified position on the heights 
of Vizinkioi, Avliar, and Aladja Dagh, that being the position 
occupied by him at the battle of which we have now to 
speak. He held also an advanced post at Little Yahni. 

Russian Plan of Attack. — Now the Russians hold that 
the winter is of all seasons the most favourable for their 
military operations, because their army consists of men 
inured to all the rigours of frost and snow. Nothing was 
more unlikely than that they should give up the campaign at 
this point. Their plan now was to demonstrate against the 
heights of Avliar and the Aladja Dagh, while a strong: 
detached force should pass completely round the Turkish 
right flank, wheel up in rear, and then, with the main body 

1 Taken from Lieutenant Greene's valuabb work. 
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in front, envelop and crush the Turkish left, cutting off the 
whole of Moukhtar Pasha's army from Kars and destroying 
it if possible. 

Distribution of troops. — The force was thus divided : — 

Major-General Count Grabbe had, opposite Little Yahni, 
3 battalions, 8 guns, and 15 squadrons. 

Lieut. -General Heimann, 24 battalions (20,000 infantry), 
8 squadrons and 104 guns of different calibres, from Great 
Yahni to Hadji Veli. 

Major-General Kouzminski, 8 battalions (6,000 infantry), 
24 squadrons, and 24 guns, in front of Kizil Tep^. 

The reserve, under Major-General Dehn, 6^ battalions 
(5,000 infantry), 8 squadrons, and 40 guns, was posted in 
front of Kulveran. 

The detachments of Grabbe, Kouzminski, and Dehn were 
placed under the general command of Lieut. -General Roop. 

The turning column, which was under Lieut. -General 
Lazareff, had 17i battalions (15, 000 infantry), with 22 squad- 
rons and 70 guns. 

Movement of turning column. — On the night succeeding 
Moukhtar Pasha's change of position, Lazareff moved off, 
unwinding as he went a line of field telegraph, so as to keep 
always in touch of the head-quarters. The line of Lazareff's 
march is sufficiently shown on Plate XIX. to need no further 
description. At Kambinsk, where he recrossed the Arpa, 
he was joined by a regiment of infantry from Tergoukassoff's 
detachment at Dijom. General Tergoukassoff had also been 
ordered to push forward reconnaissance parties some twenty 
miles to the south of Lazareff, so as to discover where Ismael 
Pasha was ; and was also ordered to prevent that Turkish 
general from interfering with the turning movement. 
Lazareff marched chiefly by night, but it is very extra- 
ordinary that either Moukhtar was not informed of the 
march, or took no measures to interrupt it. At some time 
or other he seems to have been informed, for when, after a 
day's rest at Digour, Lazareff advanced on the 14th to 
Bazardjik, he found about 6,000 Turks, under Reshid Pasha 
waiting to dispute his farther pxogc^%&. '^^s^* ^1 ^ 
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detachment came from Ismail Pasha, in spite of Tergou* 
kassoflfs exertions. Of course the force of Reshid Pasha 
was too weak, and Lazareff drove it back in the direction of 
VizinkioL Thus the movement was so far successful, and 
on October 14 Lazareff was fully established in rear of the 
left flank of the Turks, who made no effort to dispossess him. 
That night he telegraphed to head-quarters, and at 2.30 a.m. 
the Grand Duke Michael received a full report of the 
position he had attained and the events of the day. This is 
the most remarkable instance yet afforded of the value of 
the purely field telegraph. The re-establishment of lines 
has been common enough, but not till then had so large a use 
been made of a line paid out as the troops moved along. 
What, would Frederick or Napoleon have thought of being 
able to hold instantaneous communication with a detachment 
right in rear of the enemy ? 

Orders for attack, — Immediate orders were issued. Hei- 
mann, with the Caucasian Grenadier Division and 64 guns, 
was to storm the heights of Avliar, while one of his brigades 
and the rest of his artillery was moved forward to cover the 
road from Yizinkioi to Avliar with shrapnel fire in case the 
Turks attempted to move that way. Lazareff was to move 
towards Vizinkioi from the rear, while Roop with part of his 
force was to advance on Kerchan^, and, if Heimann's attack 
progressed well, to storm the Aladja Dagh. 

Attack on Avliar, — The battle began about daylight. 
Heimann's 04 guns advanced gradually to within 1,500 
yards of the Turkish works on the lower slope of the Avliar 
Hill. 'From this point,' says Lieut. Greene, 'according to 
all accounts, Russian, Turkish, and English, they did most 
terrible execution with shrapnel, which they planted on the 
lines of the Turkish trenches with great accuracy.' The 
Turks could only reply with six guns, which could, of course, 
effect little. The Grenadier division was lying concealed in 
broken ground in front and on the flanks of the hill, rather 
in advance of the batteries. One regiment was so far ad- 
vanced that Moukhtar Pasha observed it, and sent a force 
from Vizinkioi to attack it about 10 a.m. ; but the Turks were 
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repulsed, partly by the Kussian infantry, and partly by the 
fire of some long range guns placed on Great Yahni. This 
episode was over about noon, when Heimann decided to 
assault. The artillery ceased firing, and the infantry began to 
climb the slopes. The Turks delivered a hot fire, but not very 
efficacious, and abandoned the trenches as the Russians came 
close to them. Heimann's troops pressed on, and the Turks, 
demoralised by the shrapnel fire to which they had long been 
subjected, abandoned their position not only on the slope, 
but also on the crest of the hill, leaving their artillery, 
ammunition, and stores as prizes to the victors. Moukhtar 
Pasha, seeing defeat inevitable, left the western edge of the 
Aladja Dagh, whence he had watched the combat, and, 
passing behind Avliar, and just in front of Lazareffs column, 
escaped to Yizinkioi and then to Kars. 

Lotjzareffh attack on ViavtHdoi, — ^Meanwhile Lazareff had 
been driving back Reshid Pasha, first to the foot of the 
Vizinkioi Hill and then to its crest, where the retreating 
Turks met the demoralised and flying regiments from Avliar. 
A wild panic ensued, and the whole centre and left of the 
defensive army fled in dire confusion to Kars, pursued by the 
Russian cavalry and bearing away Moukhtar Pasha in the 
throng. Lazareff thus joined hands with Heimann near 
Avliar. 

Attack on Aladja Dagh. — About 2 p.m. orders were sent 
from headquarters for Heimann to march on the Aladja Dagh, 
crossing the ravine and attacking from the north-west. He 
was to leave behind troops enough to hold Vizinkioi and 
Avliar. Lazareff was to attack the Aladja Dagh from the 
south-west, and with another portion of his force to occupy 
near Hazard jik all the roads along which the Turks might 
escape. Roop was to assault the Aladja Dagh from tbe 
north. In fact General Roop had already begim to act, for 
after artillery fire and light skirmishing all the morning, he 
saw that the Turks had begun to withdraw some of their guns 
from the heights as soon as they perceived the fall of Avliar. 
He therefore at about one o'clock sent up his troops in three 
columns to attack the Turkish right, supporting the attack 

Y 
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with the fire of 28 pieces of artillery at close range, besides 
siege guns established on some heights in rear. At first the 
Turks stood and fired volleys, but soon the right gave way 
and began to retreat along the hill in the direction of * Vizin- 
kioi ; on their way the troops met Lazarefi''s force advancing 
to attack, while, at the same time, Heimann and Roop's right, 
acting in harmony, drove in the left of the defenders of the 
Aladja Dagh. Thus, tumbled together in a heap, right, 
centre, and left, all intermixed and surrounded, the right 
wing of the army of Moukhtar Pasha was forced to capitulate. 

General BesuU and Losses, — ^The army of Moukhtar Pasha 
' the Victorious ' was thus completely crushed. About half 
of it escaped to Kars, but in a demoralised condition ; from 
4,000 to 6,000 were killed and wounded, 7,000 capitulated 
with Omar Pasha on the Aladja Dagh, and the rest escaped 
southwards by dispersing in small bands. Heimann and 
Tergoukassoff took up the pursuit after the cavalry, and 
Moukhtar, who soon left Kars with a small force, was pushed 
back till he sought shelter in Erzeroum, which held out till 
the rigour of winter delayed operations, and the armistice 
put an end to them in January. The Russian loss in killed 
and wounded during the battle was 56 officers and 1,385 men, 
less than half the losses out of a total of 8,000 at Zevin. The 
trophies of victory were * 35 guns, several thousand small arms, 
a vast quantity of ammunition, and such quantities of pro- 
visions that, for several weeks, they were independent of 
their own stores at Alexandropol.' Lieut. Greene, who — 
much influenced by the events of Plevna — is by no means an 
advocate of field artillery, says : ' The greater part of the 
Turkish losses were caused by the admirable employment of 
the Russian artillery with shrapnel. ' Moukhtar Pasha himself, 
like Napoleon III. after Sedan, declared that he was ' beaten 
by the Russian artillery.' 

Remarks, — But if it be true that the field artillery con- 
tributed in a high degree to the success of the day, and, no 
doubt, saved an immense number of lives on the Russian 
side, this part of the work should not be glorified as if it 
were the whole. If we examine the plans, we shall see 
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shining out conspicuously the face of our old strategical and 
tactical princ^)le, *To be stronger than the enemy at the 
right time and place.' LazarefTs flank march was difficult and 
dangerous, but the circumstances, especially the curious with- 
drawal of Moukhtar from his positions in front, showed that 
the Turks were not expecting attack and might be presumed 
to be, as they were, careless. Every precaution was taken 
to make Lazarefl's march a success, and it did succeed. Then 
Moukhtar Pasha showed himself not equal to the occasion. 
There were but two chances for him, namely, to force his 
way to Kars with his whole army, and this chance he allowed 
to escape ; or he might have left troops to show themselves 
on the occupied heights and then thrown himself upon Laza- 
reff, whose defeat would have opened the way to Kars for a 
portion of the force, and to Zevin for the rest. But it is said 
that Moukhtar had been ordered from Constantinople to take 
the offensive while he wished to stick to Kars, and hence his 
indecision. May we not also count as a heavy weight in the 
balance, that habit of the defensive which, like too much 
wealth and luxury in a nation, induces at last a sort of para- 
lysis of energy ? Whichever be the cause and whichever the 
effect, certain it is that the army which enters on a campaign 
of defending positions is a doomed army. All histoiy con- 
firms this statement, and I confess that when I hear English- 
men talk of defending their own soil in such fashion my heart 
sinks and my mind demands whether these can be the repre- 
sentatives of the men who fought at Cr^cy and at Blenheim, 
who drove Napoleon's marshals from the Peninsula, who with 
a handful conquered India, who have penetrated into the 
heart of Africa, and, even now, with a ridiculous dearth of 
men, hold Egypt for the ease of the British Empire. So 
paralysed was Moukhtar that when Omar Pasha, who com- 
manded the right wing, asked leave several times to attack 
Heimann, and so clear the way to Kars, the permission was 
denied him. ^ 

As a matter of detail, the works on the Avliar hill were 
well designed as to trace, but not in profile. The trench 

1 Captain Bornecque. 
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occupied by the men was too deep and the parapet too high 
for the ground, which sloped steeply down frcnn the terrace 
on which they were constructed. The men had all the tempt- 
ation to conceal themselves and thus fire high, not taking aim. 
This is a vice of over-fortifying, and has a bad effect on the 
tone of the troops. Yet, as there was no bomb-proof cover, 
they suffered heavily from shrapnel fire which was so directed 
as to enfilade parts of the trenches and take others obliquely. 
But, above all, the great success with comparatively small 
loss was due to the good tactics of the Russians, who threw a 
heavy force against the fiank of a weak one, and refused to 
engage seriously in other parts of the field till the great effort 
had begun to tell. It was the same idea as that which won 
the chief battles of Frederick the Great and Napoleon, only 
carried out by the Russians in the manner dictated by modem 
weapons and modem methods of attack. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DEFENCE AND ATTACK OF LARGE POSITIONS. 

Physical advantages of defence — Of attack — Moral advantages and dis- 
advantages of defence — Of attack — Balance favours attack — Initia- 
tive the habit of great generals — Final results must be counted— 
Moral effect on campaigns — Compai*ative value of artillery — Occu- 
pation of vital points — Guns can defend their own front — Noisseville 
— Should be able to concentrate their fire — Infantry can act any- 
where — Probably more than one position for artillery — Unity of 
command for artillery mass s — Preliminary active defence — Points 
to be occupied or abandoned — Produce the greatest fire effect possible 
— First line — Second line — Reserve — Zevin a useful type — Modifica- 
tions of Zevin type — Choice of time for counter-attack — Cases of 
counter-attack — Should points be connected by line ? — Particulars 
of average case — First line — Second line — Reserve — Flanks — Weak 
points of such a position — Measures if time is doubtful — The hold- 
ing-back system — The attack — Principles — Reconnaissance — Preli- 
minary — Four types : Russian — German of 1870 — Frederick's — 
Probable coming type — General ideas — Action of field artillery — 
High explosives — Action of infantry — The coming type — ^Attack 
should entrench a rallying position — Question of position guns with 
armies in the field — ^Night attacks — Chain of responsibility and 
nature of orders. 

{References chiefly to Plate XIX.), 

Having now worked through the smallest elements of Field 
Fortification, having applied this knowledge to the defence 
and attack of localities, and examined some of the most im- 
portant instances of such defence and attack ; having pre- 
pared our further way by thinking over the latest and very 
famous battles fought in the East, between Turks who de- 
fended til] they irere paralysed f or attauoik.^ Mv9t^\\ssssa!aA^\vsi^ 
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except in rare instanceB, attacked recklessly and without 
sufficient care and preparation, we are now in a position to 
bring our studies to a close, by discussing the principles which 
should govern a wise use of the defensive on a large scale in 
war. And first let us try to got at a few facts which may be 
considered as so well established that they may serve as a 
foundation for reasonable arguments. 

Physical cidvantage of defence. — ^It is generally agreed that 
the improvement in modem firearms used both by infantry 
and artillery has favoured the defensive to this extent, that 
if two equal forces are placed face to face, equal in all respects 
except that the one is shooting from behind cover, however 
slight, while the other is marching to attack, the defending 
force has a greater physical advantage than used to be the 
case under the same conditions. That is to say, the long 
range and greater accuracy of modem weapons give greater 
chance of destroying the formation of the assailants and re- 
ducing their niunbers than was the case in former times, and 
this in a very high degree. We will call this the physical 
advantage of the defence, though, obviously, it must result 
in a moral advantage also if the assailant advances in the 
manner supposed, namely, to make a frontal attack. It is 
also a physical advantage that the men have rests for their 
rifles, and are not put out of breath by rapid movement. 

Physical advantage of attack, — But, on the other hand, 
there is a physical advantage even for the attack caused by 
modem improvements of arms, and one of no mean power. 
The long range of weapons, especially those of the artillery, 
and the much greater power of modem shells, both common 
and shrapnel, enable the attacking force to concentrate on 
any particular point of the defenders' line a fire of vastly in- 
creased intensity ; while the improved accuracy of guns and 
fuzes allows of that fire being continued almost up to the 
moment of the troops closing, after which it may reach still 
further and smite the reserves on their way to reinforce the 
defenders' first line or to make a counter-attack. 

Moral advantages of the defence. — The moral advantages of 
the defence are, that any kind of shelter is an encouragement 
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to the neiTous, and the mere fact of being able to rest their 
rifles on something in front gives confidence in the power of 
shooting well, which is an even greater help to the mind. 
The defenders also see the effect of their own fire, which may 
or may not be encouraging, according as that effect is great 
or the reverse. 

Moral disadvantages of the defence, — There are also some 
moral disadvantages for the defence. It is oppressive to the 
spirit to see an advancing fate, in spite of all that one can do 
to prevent it, and there has always been a general consent 
that only strong-nerved races can endure this cool waiting, 
unless the men are behind cover. The British in the Penin- 
sular War were much admired for this quality, which is not 
universal. The living soldiers on the defensive are tortured 
by the groans of wounded comrades and the sight of the dead 
and mangled. 

Moral advantages of the attack. — The moral advantages of 
the attacking troops are very great. The very act of advanc- 
ing impresses them with the idea of their superiority ; the 
first line leaves its dead and wounded behind, and misses the 
most terrible sights and sounds. Moreover, the commanders, 
if they know their business, will order the attack to take 
place with very strong forces against the defenders' weakest 
point, so that the advancing soldiers feel that their power is 
irresistible ; while the front line, which has the first dangers 
to undergo, is always being supported from behind and rein- 
forced, so that it never looks weak. The assailants also see 
the effect of the artillery preparing the way for them. 

Moral disadvantages of the attack. — Against all these most 
powerful moral advantages there is only to be set the dis- 
advantage of being exposed without cover to the defenders' 
fire ; and that has its compensation in the pride of superior 
darii^, and in being judged worthy to advance in the open. 

Balance of all tJiese favours the attack. — If we sum up all 
these advantages and disadvantages, it will, I think, appear 
that if the physical advantage of equal forces is in favour of 
the defence, more and more, as time goes on, the balance is 
restored by the power which the assailants have of accumu- 
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lating a large force against a weak point of the defenders ; 
^hile the moral advantage is largely in favour of the atacking 
force. There is also one peculiarity in favour of the offensive, 
both morally and physically. It is that the defender is beaten 
if he does not win everywhere ; the attacker gains the day if 
he is victorious at a single point. 

The Initiative, the habit of great Generals. — There is 
another power, which may be called intellectual, and is de- 
cidedly in favour of the attack — the power of the Initiative. 
The commander of the attack may choose his own time and 
place of action, and his own method. He may direct his 
chief stroke against front or either flank or two places in 
combination ; or he may combine the defensive in one part 
with the offensive in another. It is he who calls up and 
rides the storm. Almost all the great generals of history 
have believed in the offensive. Hannibal, Marlborough, 
Frederick, Napoleon, and a host of other great names, in 
eluding the living Von Moltke, were all advocates and 
masters of the offensive, and if Wellington has been quoted 
as being on the other side, it should be remembered that he 
was developing the power of the inflexible line with its 
broad front of fire against the column, that he considered 
none but British troops as able to fight in that fonna- 
tion, and, finally, that he refused to fortify his position at 
Waterloo. 

Final results should he counted. — On the whole, the opinion 
of the enormous majority of those who have taken part in 
the great wars of the last quarter of a century is tliat, while 
every effort should be made to combine the advantages of 
attack and defence on the same field, if a choice must be 
made, as is generally the case, the preference should be given 
to the offensive. To the argument that attack is likely to 
cause great expenditure of life, the answer is, that the great- 
est losses always occur in the retreat, and, therefore, a 
successful attack will involve less real damage than an un- 
successful defence. It is true that the Germans suffered 
heavily in their successful battles against the French ; but 
We have to take into coiia\AekTaAA.o\v>(Jsv^^«r3 vssss\q\i«i fact that 
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both Woerth and Spicheren were accidental battles occurring 
without the intention of the Commander-in-Chief, so that 
preparations had not been made for pursuit, and no calcula- 
tion is just which does not take into account the final results 
of those and succeeding battles, namely, the capitulation of 
the French armies at Sedan and Metz. 

Moral effect on campaigns. — Another point to be mentioned 
in this connection involves the principle on which this book 
is founded — that moral effect is the main advantage to be 
obtained, and that physical effects are but means to this end. 
For instance, the moral effect of such a dangerous movement 
as that of General Lazareff round Moukhtar Pasha's right flank 
at the battle of the Aladja Dagh (Chap. XVI.) was out of all 
proportion to its physical effect. It is always urged that the 
Turks did not fight as well as usual on that occasion. Why ? 
Evidently because the feeling that they were outmanoeuvred 
knocked the heart out of them, and the thought that nothing 
could save them but early flight brought about the commence- 
ment of that sort of retreat which ends in flight and dispersal. 
On the other hand, reckless, unscientific attacks like those 
of the Russians at Plevna and Zevin tend to reverse the 
moral effect and make a present of it to the defence. 

Comparative va^Aie of Artillery, — It has also been shown 
that, while infantry is the chief arm and has the lion's share 
in the fighting — now as ever since the introduction of fire- 
arms, and while there have been occasions when it has been 
practically the only arm seriously engaged, so that it has won 
engagements by itself — there is no time in history when 
artillery was of more importance than it is now, and the 
General who should base his system of fighting on the prin- 
ciple of neglecting the power given him by artillery would 
be placed at an extraordinary disadvantage. It is a great 
pity that writers, who have before them an enormous reservoir 
of facts from which to draw, persist in quoting the weakness 
of the French artillery in 1870, with bad material and worse 
manner of using it, and ignore altogether that the effect of 
the German artillery even without shrapnel was just about 
five times as great physically, to say nothing of its much 
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more important moral effect. In the same way the failure 
of the Russian artillery at Plevna to effect anything worth 
speaking of at long range and against troops buried in field 
casemates has been repeated ad nauseam, while its successes 
at Ardahan and the Aladja Dagh are scarcely ever heard of 
in England. Yet Ardahan fell almost entirely before the 
effect of artillery fire, and even Lieutenant Greene, who was 
among those most impressed by the failure of the guns at 
Plevna to perform what no experienced artilleryman would 
expect them to do, confesses that of the 4,000 to 5,000 Turks 
killed and wounded at the Aladja Dagh, * the greater part of 
the Turkish losses was caused by the admirable employment of 
the Russian artillery with shrapiieV^ A similar method of 
argimient might be used with equal futility to prove that 
infantry are of no use to carry a fortified position because 
they failed three times at Plevna. The mischief of this kind 
of argument about artillery is that it creeps into the text- 
books and discourses of Professors, so that there is conside^ 
able danger lest the British army should be trained to views 
and habits which are at total variance with those established 
in every army which has had practical experience in war. 
What are we to hope from our future Generals if they have 
been trained to believe field artillery an encumbrance ? I 
have at this moment before me a book which shows that the 
students of the Staff College were taught to look on field 
artillery as a thing to be protected, and to make plans for 
the disposal of ' the infantry escort ' of the artillery of the 
attack ! From this follows naturally the idea that the ar- 
tillery of the defence are to be posted somewhere as much 
out of the way as possible, and that while infantry are rightly 
taught that their best protection is to be found in good 
shooting and a clear field of fire, artillery, the only power 
of which lies in shooting, should be hidden away in re-entering 
angles, probably because such angles are something like em- 
brasures. 

Occupation of vital points, — This leads us to an important 
rule on which aU reasoning as to the defence of positions 

1 The Jf?ti88ian Army and its Camptti^u%,^c.'^.S%. 
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must be based. It is that the first and most vital necessity 
for a good defence is that all the ground in front of it, and on 
the flanks if possible, should be exposed to the heaviest possible 
fire, both direct and cross, of the defenders. The nature of 
the works where there are any is a secondary consideration ; 
and it is even possible that a General standing on the defen- 
sive for a time might, like Wellington at Waterloo, prefer 
not to have any works at all. From this point of view such 
a position as Majuba Hill was a bad one, though it was high 
and steep, therefore not easy to climb, while St. Privat, with 
the gentle slope in front of it, was good, and, - speaking 
generally, most of the Plevna position. From this follows 
the simple deduction that the points to occupy, whatever 
else you may or may not do, are those which command the 
whole ground in front and on the flanks of a position. It is an 
elementary idea, but one that will be found to carry us a long 
way. 

Guns can defend their own front, — Another maxim must 
be accepted as established by the facts of war as well as by 
all calculations, namely, that well-served field artillery can 
defend its own front at all ranges against infantry or cavalry 
advancing over open ground in any formation. It is especially 
necessary to clear our minds of one element of confusion. 
The difference of range between infantry and artillery, and 
the greater difficulty which infeuitry has in judging the range, 
give artillery a relatively greater advantage at ranges of, 
say, 800 yards and upwards ; but the effect of artillery fire, 
c(ynsidered without reference to the counter effect of opposing 
infantry, increases rapidly as the range diminishes. While, 
therefore, the losses of artillery increase as the enemy's 
infantry draws near, the losses of that infantry must also 
increase in a very high proportion, while the moral effect of 
that increasing destruction will reduce very considerably the 
accuracy of aim of individual infantry soldiers. Between the 
thinning of the ranks and the reduced accuracy of fire, the 
effect produced by infantry advancing against guns must 
decrease as the range decreases, and perhaps compensate for 
the advantage obtained by them in shortening the range. 
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At any rate, we have the facts of war to show that infantry 
cannot capture guns from the front except by surprise, 
though it might subdue their fire and force them to retreat 
by taking advantage of cover, where it exists, to advance 
under shelter, and thence pick o£f the gunners by slow and 
deliberate fire, especially if the fire discipline be so good that 
the infantry concentrates its fire by groups against individual 
gun detachments. This is undoubtedly the weak point of 
artillery, and I believe that the first army which provides its 
artillery with portable bullet-proof shields will obtain an ad- 
vantage which will throw into the shade all other improve- 
ments. The difference in an artillery duel where one side 
is safe from shrapnel bullets, while the other is exposed to 
them, would be incalculably great. Prince Kraft of 
Hohenlohe goes so far as to suggest that battles may now 
be settled by the preliminary artillery duel ; the side which 
has the worst of that action giving up the game before 
suffering the tremendous losses which must occur later. But 
even supposing as I do that the weaker side might withdraw 
from action only to take up the fight again at a later stage, 
the advantage gained by the winners would be enormous. 
We must suppose, at any rate, that a defensive position has 
features which enable its artillery to be posted so as to have 
a clear field of fire at long and short ranges, and the 
nearer the open ground comes to the muzzles of the guns, the 
better will be the position. 

Noisseville. — Every student of the defensive should tho- 
roughly absorb the action of the German guns at the battle of 
Noisseville (official account, first part, ninth section). A lin» 
of artillery was deployed facing the French main attack, and. 
in advance of the German infantry. * Dense swarms of skir- 
mishers approached the Prussian artillery, deployed on the 
heights, and overwhelmed it with a hail of bullets. Isolated 
batteries which, during the course of the struggle, had pro- . 
ceeded beyond the general artillery line, had, during their 
withdrawal towards it, to keep at bay with canister the 
enemy's skirmishers which pressed upon them. The steady 
and well-directed fire of the remaining batteries, however, 
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held the adversary at a certain distance, so that he made no 
marked progress in front ; but the situation of the flank 
batteries, which had previously been much annoyed by the 
skirmishers thrown forward on the slopes of the ridge, became 
not uncritical as darkness drew on. The whole of the ten 
batteries, which for two hours had steadily maintained their 
important posts with visible success and in spite of heavy 
loss, executed towards 7 p.m. in echelon, and in perfect order, 
the command to retire to the infantry line of defence,' It was 
a grand example, for duting those two hours the infantry 
could rest and await their turn. 

Guns should he able to concentrate their fire, — ^Writers who 
cling to the idea that artillery is a thing to be protected by 
an ' infantry escort,' always aim at placing it in some retired 
position where it can have the infantry line in front of it for 
the sake of protection, and they even select re-entering angles, 
such as the heads of valleys between hills. It may be that 
such backward positions may sometimes be selected for the 
guns, but for a very difi^rent reason, namely, that they alone 
can protect such places with the best effect, or that only 
there can they have a commanding view of the surrounding 
country at long range. In such cases the general infantry 
line may be in front. But the best rule to lay down, so far 
as a rule can be formulated, is to choose for your artiUery 
positions sfiUih grov/nd as will give the guns the mod complete 
,,Jidd of fire in all directions, so that the fire of the largest possible 
number of guns can be concentrated on a/ny point, far or near, 
where the enemy may make his principal attach. 

Infantry can act anywhere. — The disadvantages of artillery, 
as already mentioned, are not shared by infantry, which can 
act with equal ease in all sorts of ground, and repel the fire 
of scattered skirmishers by the same tactics as theirs. It 
matters little to infantry what is their field of fire within 
moderate limits, because, whatever be the range, their fire 
must be supposed at least equal to that of the attacking 
infantry. It ought to be superior, as the ranges of numerous 
points will have been correctly measured, and the advancing 
enemy must arrive at those points. It is easy for infantry 
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to be BO placed as to command all the ground near it with a 
cross fire, and this is its duty. It is not so easy for artillery 
to find positions where it can act with equal ease at long and 
short ranges. Therefore, to develop the special gift of 
artillery — its long range — and in concession to its weakness 
on broken ground at short range, the first duty of a com- 
mander in preparing a position will be to choose the most 
suitable positions for the artillery and base the rest of Ui 
uneasures on this choice. We suppose, of course, that there 
is a proper proportion of artillery, and I am speaking heie 
of large forces. As the number of troops engaged diminishes, 
the value of artillery diminishes in even higher proportion, 
until with small forces and only a battery or so it would he 
ftbsurd to base the arrangement of the position on the action 
of guns which can neither forbid approach nor defend 
themselves unless they form part of a general line of troops. 
Artillery will probably require more than one position.— 
It is perhaps necessary to say that some of the old rules for 
choosing an artillery position have been rather superseded 
since the fire of infantry skirmishers in broken ground be- 
came so formidable and the range of the enemy's artillery 
so great. It is necessary to think what is likely to occur 
considering the nature of the ground, and it may often 
happen that the best position for the early artillery Line will 
not be the best for stopping the attacking infantry at later 
stages. In the former case the best position will be that 
which renders it most difScult for the enemy to get the range. 
A thin screen of trees in front or hedges succeeding each other 
will often puzzle an enemy as to where your guns actually 
are, but these would not be favourable in the engagement 
with infantry afterwards. One point has not yet received 
the attention which it deserves. Long range means high 
elevation, and such a curve in the trajectory as would enable 
guns to fire over a hill or other object which would conceal 
them from the enemy. The difficulty of not seeing the 
hostile artillery from the gims themselves might surely be 
obviated by science, so long as observers can see the enemy 
from another point. T\i\a o\3l^\. \.o \^ mv advantage to de- 
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fence, and the inventive ability which has produced the 
Watkin position-finding apparatus for coast defence, thereby 
rendering the hitting of advancing ships by concealed guns 
almost a certainty, could, no doubt, devise m^ans for striking 
the assailants' artillery while denying him a knowledge of the 
exact position of one's own guns. In these days of accuracy 
it is everything to get the range, or rather the elevation and 
adjustment of fuze which give the best effect, and nothing 
could be much more demoralising for the attack than to find 
itself under a concentrated artillery fire from guns the 
position of which it cannot ascertain. For the same reason 
a slight change of position is often advantageous. I have 
myself seen a Russian battery in the open plain, when be- 
ginning to suffer, run the guns forward less than a hundred 
yards without limbering up, and from that moment there 
was not a single casualty. All the Turkish shells passed over 
it. Yet the range cannot have been more than some 1,200 
yards or so. 

Unity of Command for Artillery masses, — Of all the 
objects on which time should be spent in preparing the 
artillery positions for a large force, there is none so impor- 
tant as obtaining unity of command. It is impossible to 
say too often that the secret of all artillery power and the 
only means to insure success is to concentrate the fire of 
as many guns as possible on that portion of the enemy which 
is for the time most important. Battery commanders can- 
not know what that portion is, and the freedom of manoeuvre 
which has been of late years allowed to field artillery would 
be a curse ratlier than a blessing if it led to independent 
action in the artillery line, for any series of positions occupied 
in the same action at the same time must be considered as 
an * artillery line.' For unity of command the officer com- 
manding the whole artillery force should have at his disposal 
exceptional facilities for sending messages by telegraph or 
signalling or orderlies, and with these last he should be 
particularly well supplied. He should be wherever he will 
be best in touch with the supreme command and with the 
information most likely to arrive at headquarters, and he 
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should not be led astray by that *last infirmity' of the 
British officer, the desire of planting himself in the hottest 
place. Such conduct may often be valuable in an infantry 
engagement and necessary in great cavalry charges. It can 
hardly ever be either necessary or expedient in the cooler 
atmosphere of artillery combats. 

Preliminary active defence, — Having decided upon the 
artillery positions, the next point will be to determine the 
positions and contemplated action of the infantry. Here 
we have to deal with an arm which can do everything except 
move fast or make accurate practice at long range, and the 
first of its tasks will be to furnish such advanced troops as 
are necessary to hold back the enemy's skirmishers, and for 
the rest to keep itself untouched in nerve and limb during 
the artillery combat, so as to be fresh for the critical time 
when everything will depend on its conduct and capacity. « 
If there is bomb-proof cover in the trenches, that will do, 
but at least let the men get out of the way of that hammer, 
hammer on the nervous system which exposure to fire 
cold blood produces. The infantry will also furnish oul 
the line of resistance of which should be so placed as t^;^ j t 
prevent the enemy from establishing guns to bombard th^zC^:^ th 
position before the defending force is prepared for actionzzr^z^^oi 
As half the chances of the fight depend upon having hai^^cf ha 
timely warning, it will be well to push detachments forwaocfl^^van 
some miles on the roads by which the enemy is likely ♦" ^scy ^ 
advance, as already explained in the attack on villager ^^ges^ 
Chap. VIII. Field artillery — preferably horse — should v r in- 
variably form part of such detachments, both because ^3 of 

the warning given by the sound of the first gim, and becaiKL^'^^Use 
in no other way than by artillery fire is the enemy so uau. w ■ ftify' 
forced to deploy before he intended. Such detachmeaKi ^Hig 
must, however, be prepared to retire without compromisKr.^^^ 
themselves, unless they have been specially charged 4> 

defend a locality of some sort for a long time, so as to di^^Uij;^ 
a road or a bridge to the enemy. In that case it is necesssa/^ 
for the commander to know how far his obstinacy is fo 
extend. The greatest military skill is shown in defending 4 
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locality for a long time and then escaping, but it may be 
that the General commanding the whole force is prepared 
to sacrifice a detachment to gain a little more time. There 
should be a definite understanding on this point. 

Points to he occupied or ahaiidoned. — In preparing the 

real position for defence, the first principle must be to take up 

only such an extent of ground as the means available will 

enable the defenders to occupy with good hope of success. 

This again sounds like a trite maxim, and a decision which 

Ciny one would take. Yet nothing is more common than to 

see it disregarded. There is sure to be some tempting hill or 

'village to occupy, and all defensive positions have a tendency 

'tx> stretch themselves out beyond the capacity of the troops 

't}o defend them.^ This is a fault in tactics similar to the 

strategical fault of Generals who try to defend equally well 

^1 the points on a long frontier line. The attempt to prevent 

«i landing on the shores of England by placing troops at all 

;2>oBsible landing places would be another instance of the 

^same natural but mistaken impulse, which violates the rule 

nix> be stronger than the enemy at the right time and place. 

2Strength lies in concentration ; dispersion is weakness both 

an strategy and tactics. On the other hand, one must be 

<;areful to occupy vital points at once and to hold them at 

«ny risk. This warning is also necessary. The officers who 

zfought under Frederick in the Seven Years' War were well 

drained in all kinds of fighting. Yet General Retzow, who 

<x>inmanded the King's advanced guard early in October, 

1768, even though directed to occupy the Stromberg hill 

in front of Bautzen, thought he had done enough by 

placing cavalry on it by day and withdrawing them at night. 

The retreating Austrian General Wehla reoccupied the hill 

with five battalions of grenadiers and a numerous artillery. 

1 Five years' experience as superintending oflScer of garrison in- 
stmction, daring which the author had to inspect all the jjarrison classes 
in the United Kingdom twice a year, taught him that this is the princi- 
pal difficulty experienced by students. They find it difficult to make 
the necessary sacrifices, and, in trying to hold too much, they risk the 
sacritice of all. 
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When the King came up he found that the enemy had the 
advantage over him, and, taking up an inferior position close 
to the Austrians, subjected himself to a surprise and lost the 
battle of Hochkirch. The instances of defeat from occupy- 
ing too much ground for the number of troops are so 
numerous as to need no quotation. The last of them was 
the battle of the Aladja Dagh, described in Chapter XYI. 

Produce the greatest fire effect, — There has been much 
controversy as to the best arrangement of works for the 
infantry defending a position, and I am certainly not about 
to attempt to lay down strict rules for what must, in my 
opinion, vary with every site and every varying circumstance. 
But some useful ideas may be put forward as to what to 
avoid and what, on the whole, to strive at. The first prin- 
ciple, which governs all else, is not to think of any fonn of 
works at all, but on the probable dispositions of the enemy 
for attack, the ground over which he must advance, 
and the best way of disposing your troops so that eveiy 
step he takes shall be under a cross fire if possible. If 
this is impossible, if there are portions of the groimd where 
the assailants must for a time be hidden, then we must 
arrange for the heaviest concentrated fire to be brought to 
bear upon them at the moment of issuing from such places 
of concealment. There should be no difficulty, for the ranges 
can have been measured accurately, and a wise commander 
will not rest content even with that, but will make his troops 
actually practise what they will have to perform, and fire at 
least some rounds in order to check the variations caused 
by appearances, atmosphere, and defects of ammunition, 
which last must always occur as time goes on. There are 
many books, where can be found by the curious innumer- 
able dispositions of lines, theoretically furnished with flank 
defence, with studied intervals for the passage of troops, 
with redoubts at exactly calculated distances, and all the 
rest of it. These are generally based on the ideas of per- 
manent fortification, and are in most cases suggested by 
echoes of the bastion system, so long extinct for practical 
purposes. Such ayatema "Vvk^^ ^ ^\. >i\v^\»R?8L ot them, how- 
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ever unacknowledged, the poisonous dream of passive defence 
—poisonous, that is, for an army in the field. When you 
have disposed your troops so as to produce the greatest fire 
effect on an advancing enemy, it will be time to think of 
throwing up such cover as time and means allow. This 
again may seem obvious common sense, but you will not 
find it as a rule in text-books. 

First line, second Ivne^ reserve, — Following the usual rule 

for all fighting, there will be a first line, a second line, and 

a reserve, or the second line may possibly be merged in 

supports for the first line. The reserve is the one necessity 

"which can no more be omitted than the first line. The 

strength of these parts will vary as your plans vary, but, as 

» sort of general rule, the reserve may be about one-third of 

lihe whole, and the rest divided pretty equally at first 

T>etween first line and second line. The proportion of men 

to space must entirely depend on the ground and the plans 

of the commander. It may suit him to hold the first line 

weakly and then deliver a tremendous counter-attack inside 

the position, as Yon Scherf recommends, or to get the 

enemy involved in a heavy fight with the first line, so that 

he may commit even his reserves to it, before undertaking a 

counter-attack. Or, as is most probable, portions of the line 

will be held strongly and others weakly. On the whole it is 

better to leave the point open, only insisting on the fact that 

to hold one's ground at any part of the field, the approach 

of the enemy should be visible as long as possible, and swept 

•with a cross fire by guns from the longest to the shortest 

ranges, by infantry fire from 800 or 1,000 yards to the 

muzzles of the rifles. Different writers have estimated as 

widely apart as from three to fifteen men per metre, which 

on such very wide assumptions we may call per yard. 

Zevin a useful type, — If the student will turn to the 
sketch of the battle of Zevin (Plate XIX.), he will find there a 
good example of adaptation of means to end, and we may take 
that position generally as showing with fair correctness the 
sort of work which may be done if there is time enough. 
The plate does not show, however, that there was bomb- 
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proof cover for the garrison, and that the parapets were pre- 
pared in many places for troops to march over or between sec- 
tions of them. If the time had been less the defence would 
have been less complete, but the principles would have been 
the same. It was an exceptionally easy position to defend, 
but is perhaps all the better adapted for a student's example on 
that account. It is taken directly from Captain Borneque's 
Rdle de la Fortification dans la demise gtcerre d^ Orient. Some 
tacticians would say that the full parapet with shelter all 
along the front was a mistake, and I should be inclined to 
agree with them unless the parapet be so made as to be easily 
passable by troops from behind. This could be managed 
by steps or otherwise. The student must not be led astray 
by the idea that such a parapet would * cause confusion ' in 
supports or reserves advancing to a counter-attack. The 
stiff line is abolished for the field of battle, and the ideas 
which suited it and its companion, the bastion trace, need 
not hamper the flexible formations of the present time. 

Modifications of Zevin type. — The modifications of this 
defended position which opposite schools would make would 
be somewhat as follows. The Engineer school generally, 
which tends towards magnifying the defensive, would not be 
content until the hollows up which the roads run "were further 
defended by retired works or shelter trenches closing them 
in front and flank, so as to turn these gaps in the hills into 
complete sack-mouths. They would also probably have 
redoubts farther back on the plateau. On the other hand, 
the extreme * offensive ' school, as typified by Von Scherf, 
would probably do away with the long trenches altogether, 
develop the redoubts a little, and if the enemy (they would 
say *when the enemy') succeeds in penetrating the first 
line, they would charge him at once, first delivering a few 
rapid rounds, and then exterminate his force, already suffer- 
ing from the difliculty of the work and the terrible fire which 
has been poured upon them. My own opinion is that both 
forms have their advantages and disadvantages. The 
engineer would almost certainly make the mistake of the 
Turks, and, wlailo xe^wXam^ \Xv^ ^"eaj\wv\j^, 1^ ta make a 
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victory of it. The offensive school would run a greater risk 
to achieve a greater and more decisive success. Among all 
who read these lines there will probably be no general agiee- 
ment, and it would perhaps be better for each commanding 
officer to decide for himself according to his own character. 
Does he prefer to do a solid bit of duty by simply denying 
the position to the enemy as often as it is attacked, and 
waiting till the moment when he is quite sure that a counter- 
attack will succeed — a moment that will never come — ^let 
him follow such writers as Colonel H. Schaw, late Professor 
at the Staff College. Is he full of fire and desire to gain a 
complete victory, which may change the face of the war — 
does he long to come to blows with the enemy, and can he 
inspire his whole command with his own fervour — then let 
him choose the methods of the offensive school ; but, haviing 
chosen, he must act with vigour and determination. One 
thing is certain. The man who feels unequal to the occasion 
had better follow the ways of the Turk ; for, if the defensive 
extreme is inglorious and comparatively inefficacious, the 
spirit which delays the counter-attack till it finds a case re- 
peating what has been laid down in books had far better not 
attempt what will probably turn out a failure, and perhaps 
lead to a fall of the position. There is, however, this to 
be said, that, while a frontal attack ought to be easily 
repelled, even without a counter-stroke — ^though not better 
without it — a fiank attack, which will come some time or 
other, if the assailants know their business, is almost sure 
to succeed unless the defenders deliver their return blow. 
As for laying down exactly the right moment for making the 
counter-attack, and the manner in which it should be made, 
or from what direction, I should as soon think of prescribing 
to a chess-player at the beginning of a game how he was to 
checkmate his adversary. There may even be several counter- 
attacks, some on a small scale, some on a great, or there 
may be none, that portion of the fight being left to the per- 
formance of other troops which may be expected to appeal-. 
Perhaps the battle of Waterloo is better known to English- 
men than most battles. Could anyoiife \v'aN^ ^n«vv %<:skA 
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advice as to ' the counter-attack ' before that battle to the 
Duke of Wellington ? 

Choice of time for cotrnter-aUa^ck. — Instead of seeking a 
formula applicable to all cases, the student will do well to 
read a number of accurate descriptions of attacks on positions, 
and judge for himself when the counter-attack should have 
been delivered, supposing the troops on both sides equal in 
their moral condition, which is already a removal of half the 
difficulty. During the Peninsular War, the habit of the 
English, as Marshal Bugeaud has told us, was to stand in 
line quietly awaiting the French onset. This was in itself 
a great moral triumph, especially if the British line was at 
the time under artillery fire. Muskets then were of very 
little use at 200 yards. The French columns with skirmishers 
advanced, and when they came within point blank range 
they were already half overpowered by that cold, calm steadi- 
ness. The human items which make up what we call a 
column began to hesitate, and just then the English line 
brought down the shouldered rifles to the * Ready ! ' and * Pre- 
sent ! ' A volley rang out, the column wavered, and then th© 
British charged with the bayonet and that cheer which is 
really as efficacious as the cold steel. The moral ascendency 
was attained, the assailants gave way, and the British usually 
resumed their old positions. At Gomy-Bougarovo similar 
tactics pursued by the Russians led to similar results. A 
Russian force about 5,000 strong was attacked by 8,000 
Turks when hastily entrenched. Though suffering a good 
deal from the fire the Russians lay still till the enemy were 
close to their front and both flanks — fifty paces, it is said. 
At that moment the Russian line rose to its feet, delivered 
some volleys with the breechloader, tearing the Turkish 
columns to pieces ; then charged with the bayonet. The 
right moral eflect was produced, and the Turks fled in wild 
confusion. The incident so aflected them that Sophia fell 
easily afterwards. Yet this and many other examples of the 
same kind do not tell us always to wait till the enemy 
are within fifty paces, nor always to leave shelter trenches 
and charge after a few volleys. What they do teach is that 
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there is a right psychological moment for the counter-attack as 
for everything else, and officers commanding troops wiU do well 
to understand their men so well and he so in tottch with their 
emotions^ that the choice of the m,oment of counter-attack wUl 
jfor them he no secret^ hut understood and seized hy a sort of 
'instinct. 

The proper moment, differing in each case, is when the 

<3ounter-attack will produce the greatest moral effect. It 

can never be too quickly delivered, and will often have to be 

imdertaken without preparation, except such as has been 

made while the assailants were advancing. 

Cases of counter-attack, — It will no doubt be said that 
these were comparatively small affairs, though that Russian 
chsa^ge by 5,000 men was a serious undertaking. Let us 
take what happened under my own eyes during the battle of 
Koniggratz, as already related in Chapter XIII. The Prus- 
sians had found their way into Chlum, behind the centre of 
the Austrian defensive position. By this marvellous stroke 
a terrible moral effect was being produced on the Aus- 
trian Army. In the neighbourhood was an Austrian Army 
Corps drawn up in masses. The mistake then made, as the 
Austrians themselves felt afterwards, was the adherence to 
rules which delayed the counter-attack till the troops could 
be got into proper formation. By that time the Prussians 
had been strongly reinforced and the battle was practically 
lost. Yet no man ever lived so wise in war as to have been 
able to predict beforehand when or how the Austrian counter- 
attack should be made that day. Take again the battle of 
Zevin, upon which we have dwelt so much. There were several 
tempting occasions for counter-attack. Since the Russians 
divided into two principal columns, either of them might 
have been heavily struck by a counter-blow when its efforts 
began to slacken. There was time enough to prepare such 
a movement by the reserve, and the two columns ought to 
have been separated and broken up. At the battle of Aladja 
Dagh we see once more a totally new condition. There, the 
Russians had executed a turning movement of so complete a 
character that 20,000 men were actually in rear of the Turks, 
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behind the flank nearest to Kara. The way to that fortress 
was still open, and part of the troops necessary for its garrison 
were in the field with Moukhtar Pasha. The Russian army 
was so strong that the Turks could not long stand before it, 
especially in a position which was too much extended for 
their numbers. Here then the counter-stroke, if one may so 
call it, ought surely to be delivered before the Russian attack. 
Can anyone doubt that either Frederick or Napoleon or 
Marlborough or Wellington would have seized the chance of 
being superior to the enemy at the time and in one place ; 
would have sent the whole force against Lazareff, and, 
having crushed him, would have thrown a garrison into 
Kars and fallen back — say to Zevin, where Erzeroum would 
have been covered. But no cast-iron rule as to the proper 
moment of making a counter-attack would have helped 
Moukhtar Pasha to the right conclusion — nothing but the 
general principle of attacking when you are superior to the 
enemy at the right time and place. LazarefPs line of tele- 
graph would only have sufficed to report that he was being 
attacked, and he must soon have let it go. It might perhaps 
be urged that Moukhtar Pasha could not trust his troops. 
The reply would be that, in such a case, the one chance for 
an army is to raise its spirits by a success obtained over an 
inferior enemy. But in risking the dangerous movement of 
Lazareff's column the Russians confided in the well-known 
and fatal habit of the Turks, that of fortifying a position and 
clinging to it obstinately. It is to be hoped that, if England 
be ever invaded, as she probably must be in the course of 
time, her defenders, volunteers or otherwise, will not allow 
the enemy to count on their adopting the Nessus-shirt policy 
of a decaying Oriental nation. 

Should points he connected by lines ? — Another much-debated 
question is whether the commanding points should be joined 
by lines of works or not. It is generally considered as es- 
tablished that masses of troops on which a cross fire can be 
brought to bear cannot pass between strongly held posts 
about 1,200 yards apart, and that distance tends to increase 
as the range and flatness of trajectories of aU sorts of firearms 
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increase. This supposes that the defenders are not de- 
moralised, and have not buUt such high a/tid solid defences as 
tend to make the troops stoop down behind them and fi/re high. 
Turks behind parapets, and even the gallant French soldiers, 
have often sinned in this way, being tempted by momentary 
immunity from danger. For a pure defensive the best 
connection between posts would be obstacles to detain the 
enemy under fire ; and this plan may be adopted, if there is 
time, at any parts of the line not likely to be made points 
of issue for counter-attacks. It might be largely used in lines 
like those round Metz or Paris to keep in an army, otherwise 
obstacles hamper the defenders too much. It is difficult to 
see any objection to shelter trenches connecting the principal 
points, but the troops should not be placed in them until the 
assailants develop their attack. Moreover, as mentioned 
above, such trenches should be slight enough to allow troops 
of all arms to cross them. The defenders will then have the 
option of stopping the attack outside according to the com- 
mon ideas, or, with Von Scherf, allowing them to break 
into the position and receive the counter-attack there by 
troops which would no doubt be held in readiness for sudden 
attack. Colonel Schaw seems to suppose that a counter-attack 
will always be carried out in regulation attack formation, 
with fighting line, supports, and reserves. But such forma- 
tions are only for the purpose of getting over ground with 
little loss, and are preparatory to the real attack, in which 
the troops must crush forward wave upon wave. A counter- 
attack supposes that the enemy has suffered much in his ad- 
vance, and has himself diminished the distance. The success 
of the counter-attack depends on its partaking of the nature 
of a surprise. It should be thought of and prepared for 
while the assailants are advancing, and then delivered with 
energy, in the manner of the last, not the first, stages of the 
legitimate attack. 

Fartvmlars of an average case. — Having discussed most 
of the present points of controversy and having carefully 
warned the student not to cling to any formula, seeing that 
each case should have its own dispositions, we may now 
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give a sort of summary of an average case, which supposes a 
field of battle chosen, as positions generally will be, on ground 
which has hills and hollows, small woods, houses, farms, and 
villages ; and we may suppose that a ridge, high or low, is 
selected for the defence — such a position, in short, as is 
common in England. I would remark in passing that, 
while there were hardly any village fights in the early part 
of the Busso-Turkish War, there were many after the Balkans 
were passed. The reason probably was that both the Bul- 
garian and Armenian villages were composed of wretched 
hovels, very combustible and almost impossible to defend. 

First Line, — ^The troops of the first line, about one-third, 
will be placed : — 

1st. In any works which may have been constructed, 
occupying them if there is bomb-proof cover, keep- 
ing out of them at first where there is not ; also in 
villages, or woods prepared for defence.^ 
2nd. Behind and on the flanks of these fortified posts, 

under cover, natural or artificial. 
3rd. In trenches established near the batteries and in- 
termediate works, and in rear of those trenches 
and works, always so as to sweep the ground over 
which the enemy is likely to advance. 
4th. It is understood that the artillery is to be given 
both long and short range, and that for this pur- 
pose it may be necessary to prepare for it two or 
more positions. It is more likely to have to ad- 
vance than to retire as the combat grows hotter. 
5th. The largest forces will be at those places, generally 
salients, which will enable them to sweep the 
ground in front with cross fire ; in re-entering 
angles less, and behind obstacles hardly any. 
For this first line, including supports and local reserves, 
all included in the foregoing, let us allow two men to the 
yard of frontage. Any detached posts should be separately 

1 The villages which should and should not be occupied are some- 
times difficult to determine. This subject has been treated already in 
Chapter IX. 
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provided for, as explained in former chapters. Calculate 
roughly for them three men per yard. 

Second Line. — The second line, of about the same strength 
as the first, will be disposed more with the idea of helping 
the first than of defending itself. It will be rather more 
concentrated, and placed behind the wings, or in support of 
points likely to be attacked. Its distance from the first line 
will be regulated by the range of infantry fire, by the oppor- 
tunities for keeping itself out of fire, while retaining the 
power to assist the front line, either in defence or in partial 
counter-attacks. It should not be seen by the enemy. 

The first and second lines between them should be able to 
repel all frontal attacks, and, by delivering counter-attacks, 
to drive the enemy back to his old position. In so doing, 
however, the first line should never leave its works or posts 
unoccupied, and, as a rule — subject, however, to many excep- 
tions — should not pursue the enemy unless called upon by the 
Commander in Chief. 

Whether there should be a second line of works will de- 
pend on many circumstances, but it is a very good plan to have 
a false position somewhat advanced, so that the enemy, having 
made all his dispositions for front and flank attack, and hav- 
ing despatched his turning columns with certain orders, may 
find the whole scheme thrown out by your change of position. 
But in this case the men must be well drilled to understand 
the manoeuvre. 

Reserve. — The reserve, taken here for general purposes as 
about a third of the whole, will be so placed as to be under the 
hand of the commander for heavy counter-attacks, for turn- 
ing movements, to restore the fortunes of the field if the 
enemy have broken through, for deliberate strokes when the 
enemy has been intentionally suflfered to pass within the 
position, or, finally, to advance with the second line and a 
part of the first to a direct attack on the hostile army, 
followed by a pursuit. In this last case a considerable por- 
tion of the first line should remain to hold the works. 

Disposition of troops and mutual assistance. — The same 
principles of disposing the troops should be followed on a large 
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scale as have been described on a small scale in the defence 
of villages and woods. That is to say, the defence should be 
divided into sections, each under a separate commander, who 
will make his own arrangements, -examined and readjusted 
by the commander of the whole. The first works to be 
undeiiaken are those of the first line, and preferably the 
conmianding or salient points, with villages, woods, &c. The 
second line should here assist the first, before attending to 
its own special defences. It is needless to say that as far as 
possible any works of the second line should be so disposed 
as to cover the flanks of localities, <&c., in the first line which 
have been prepared for defence or specially constructed. 
The defenders of any redoubts or other works of the kind 
that may have been built should be told off in three reliefs, 
and, except in presence of an attack commenced or momen- 
tarily expected, only one relief at a time should be present 
in the work. 

Flanks. — Unless the flanks are so placed that they cannot 
be turned, they should be partially thrown back, and here, 
more than in the front, are obstacles necessary. Only it must 
never be forgotten that no really satisfactory triumph can be 
obtained over the enemy except by a counter-attack, and the 
issue of the troops which have to make it should be provided 
for. As the flanks are liable to enfilade fire, something of 
the nature of traverses should be provided. The two most 
useful points in the Turkish system, so far as the defensive 
was concerned, were traverses and bomb-proof cover for the 
men. But such cover is not good for permanent occupation, 
as it leads to sickness. The security of the flanks should be 
attended to by cavalry pushed out to gain information ; and 
any good locality may be occupied by infantry charged to 
delay the advance of the enemy's turning columns. 

Weak points of such a position, — No student who has gone 
through the early chapters with any care can hesitate to lay 
his finger upon the weak points of a position so prepared. 
Any salient is a weak point, but here we have what may fairly 
be called salient angles at the point where the front line and 
its thrown-back flanks meet. Here then should the greatest 
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trouble be taken, and all possible skill applied. Here also 
will naturally be a concentration of artillery, because the 
flanks will rest on the most commanding positions, whence 
the guns can see and search out with their fire the greatest 
extent of ground. There is another danger wherever a line 
of troops is thrown back and attacked at the angle. A good 
instance of that danger was shown in the battle of Prague, 
May 1757.^ The danger is that, if either of the faces which 
form the angle advance or retire, the inner flank of the other 
face is exposed. If both retire together, they crowd upon 
each other and there is danger of confusion and rout. Hence 
all such angles should be as obtuse as possible, and unless in 
cases of absolute necessity they should be avoided, by rest- 
ing the flanks on impassable obstacles which do not suffer 
the enemy to bombard at decisive ranges. A well-prepared 
wood is a great strength to a flank if it screens the position 
from view of the enemy. 

Measures if time is dovhtful, — If there is a question of 
time, and it is not certain when the enemy will attack, the 
order of importance of duties will be as follows : — 

1st. Clear the ground and establish a complete system of 
communications. The student can see for himself 
the difference between this case, where the troops 
could fight without works at all, and the defence 
of a house, where the first duty is to take cover 
and prepare for defence. 
2nd. Form shelter trenches, being only careful as to their 
position so as to bring all the ground in front under 
fire. Afterwards an increase in strength of pro- 
file may be considered and executed at some 
points. 
3rd. During the second stage, or rather from the begin- 
ning, the most important points of vantage will 
have been decided upon, and any redoubts which 
there are to be will now be constructed, taking 
the place of some of the shelter trenches, 

I See Military Biographies — Frederick the Greatj by Colonel C. B* 
Brackenbury. Chapman & Hall. 
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4th. EstabliBh cover for the artillery, which will already 
have posted itself on the most commanding posi- 
tions. 

N.B. — It is to be understood that the preparation of such 
localities as are selected for defence will be taken in hand 
from the first and proceed step by step till they are finished, 
as explained in the earlier part of this volume. 

The holding-hack system. — Another style of defence has 
been advocated by certain German writers. In its essence 
it consists in taking the first blows of the enemy with only a 
half or even a third of the defending force, while holding back 
the rest at a half- day ^s march in rear. When the attackers 
are fully committed, this rear force will march to make what 
may be called a counter-attack, with full knowledge of the 
position of the battle. Such a scheme appears to me ex- 
tremely dangerous and difficult to execute. Against it is the 
principle which Napoleon had in view when he said, * Gene- 
rals who keep fresh troops in reserve for the day following 
the battle, are almost always defeated.' It violates the spirit 
of the rule * to be superior to the enemy at the right time and 
place.' 

The Attack. 

Principles of attdck. — The attack of posts and localities 
has been so largely treated in former chapters, that a study 
of it in detail is hardly necessary here. The examples taken 
from various wars must have impressed the mind of any 
careful reader with certain principles which may be shortly 
summed up. 

Reconnaissance. — First of all is the necessity of careful 
reconnaissance. To blunder up against an enemy's position, 
as has frequently been done, is to give away many of the 
assailants' chances. Among the pieces of information most 
necessary to obtain, is the amount and position of bomb- 
proof cover possessed by the enemy, and the probability of 
his exposing his infantry or retiring them during the early 
action of the artillery. Of course the general idea of the 
defence must be mastered as far as possible, and the actual 
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position of his second line and reserves. Note the extra- 
ordinary conduct of the Russian Artillery at Zevin, which 
wasted its powers by firing at supports and reserves which 
only existed in its imagination. 

Preliminary. — We must suppose that the attack has 
ascertained at least the general position of the enemy's troops 
and works, has driven in the advanced detachments and the 
outpost line, and has now to make dispositions for the attack. 
The next step is to overcome if possible the fire of the enemy's 
artillery ; or if , as is very likely, the defence withdraws its 
guns under cover without much damage, intending to use 
them at a later stage, the artillery of the attack should 
endeavour to establish itself at decisive range with two ob- 
jects : — 

a. To prepare the assault of the infantry and cover their 
advance by demoralizing, as far as it can, the de- 
fenders' infantry, at that part of the field. 
h. To be ready to overpower the defenders' artillery, if it 

comes into action against the attacking infantry. 
It is evident that, for both these purposes, the commander 
of the attack must have made his plans and prepared orders 
accordingly. 

Four types : BiLssian, German, Frederickh^ and coming 
type. — On the whole there may be said to be four general types, 
which might be named, though there must be an infinite 
number of different methods of carrying out the arrangements, 
which must vary according to circumstances. The four types 
may be named as follows : — 

1st. The Russian type. A frontal attack, varied by 
demonstrations or weak attacks in flank ; the 
frontal attack being distributed over different 
points in the field of battle. This may be done 
when the attack is equal or superior in strength 
to the defence, but is not to be recommended. 
2nd. The German type of 1870. A frontal attack com- 
bined with a strong flank attack ; the frontal being 
intended rather to hold the enemy, but often slid- 
ing into costly local attacks, as at Gravelotte. This 
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type would include the enveloping an enemy, as at 

Sedan, and relies larp^ely on the action of artillery. 

The force making it should be much superior to the 

enemy either in number or moral force, or both. 

Though this was the type of the 1870 campaign, it 

might not be the German type now. 

3rd. The type of Frederick. An oblique attack on one 

wing of the defenders, which involves the refusal 

at first of one wing of the attacking army. This 

form may be executed by a force inferior in number 

but very well in hand. It is powerful and likely 

to be successful against an enemy who clings to a 

prepared position in which he has heavy artillery. 

It would probably be employed against English 

Volunteers holding a position to cover London and 

armed with guns of position, but with little field 

artillery. 

4th. The probable coming type. Frontal demonstrations 

aided by the spade, combined with attack in great 

force on one or both wings, obliquely or otherwise. 

If the defenders are active, this type will resolve 

itself into combined attack and defence on both 

sides. It also might be employed with advantage 

by a highly trained invader against a position held 

to cover London. 

General Ideas, — To attempt to pursue all these types 

through their various details would require a whole treatise 

of itself, and we must content ourselves with a few remarks 

applicable to all cases. Most of these remarks wiU be found 

already scattered through the book with the arguments on 

which they are based, but will be all the more likely to dwell 

on the memory if repeated here. 

Action of Field Artillery, — With regard to the preliminary 
action of the artillery, it is well to remember that field guns 
cannot be expected to have any effect at all worth the expen- 
diture of ammunition against solid earthworks or troops 
under bomb-proof cover, so long as they only use their pre- 
sent ammunition. Neither will artillery have much effect if 
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its action is distributed instead of massed. The ideal would 
be to distribute the guns while concentrating their fire, but 
this is practically impossible for the attack, though some- 
times possible for a defence if provided with a very elaborate 
system of telegraphic communication. As nothing is so im- 
portant as unity of command, and guns themselves are seldom 
destroyed, though there may be great losses in men, it is 
better that a large portion of the artillery should be exposed 
than that unity of command should be lost. The longer a 
line of guns wnder one control is, the more intense will be its 
action on any given point selected by the commander of the 
whole. Prince Kraft von Hohenlohe thinks that it is asking 
rather too much from human nature to expect artillery to fire 
at a point whence they receive no harm instead of against the 
annoying enemy in front, but he would be the first to admit 
that good troops may be trained to anything. Artillery is 
hardly ever assembled in masses during peace, yet that is 
the training which it most requires. The sceptics as to the 
power of field artillery, properly applied^ would be converted 
at once could they but see the action of a hundred guns in 
line, occupying a mile of frontage, directed by one commander 
and transferring the whole shrapnel or shell power of the 
mass, now to one point, now to another, of the field within 
its utmost range. To gain its full power field artillery should 
advance as soon as possible to decisive ranges. The improve- 
ment in guns and ammunition has been so great within the 
last few years that 2,000 yards may now be said to be a deci- 
sive range. In the late war the Russian guns had a muzzle 
velocity of only about 1,000 feet per second. The British 
12-pounder now being supplied to the field artillery has a 
muzzle velocity of more than 1,700 feet per second. 

High explosives. — ^It has been necessary to base all our 
arguments on what actually exists ; but there is one obvious 
development of field artillery which would give it greatly in- 
creased power against field works. It is quite time that che- 
mistry should supply a much stronger explosive, for bursting 
charges, than gunpowder. I do not pretend to say whether 
roburite or melinite is yet satisfactory and safe to carry, 

A A 
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but it seems certain that some high explosive, to be used in 
common or even double shells, will turn out to be the reply 
of the attack to the modem development of defensive field 
works. 

Some interesting experiments have also been tried in 
England with machine guns. It has been proved that re- 
doubts could be covered with a bail of bullets from machine 
guns by sinking the trails of such pieces in the ground, so as 
to give excessively high elevation. This method would, how- 
over, be of no avail against bomb-proof cover, while the light 
machine guns would be severely cut up by the fire of field 
artillery directed against them ; whereas the high explosives 
as bursting charges for shells have been found capable of 
actually clearing away everything in the shape of earth- works. 
It is to be hoped that the British artillery may be provided 
with some such explosives before our next great war. In 
this direction, and in the use of shields for protection against 
shrapnel and rifle bullets, seems to lie the future progress of 
field artillery. 

Action of Infantry. — Admirable as is the fire effect of 
well-trained infantry armed with the newest weapons even 
at long ranges when the distance is known, it is well to re- 
member that the highest value of infantry is not to be found 
in any amount of damage done at long range. Its chief duty 
and power is shown when it approaches close to the enemy, 
and by one means or another causes him to retreat from 
the ground which is the object of dispute. Eventually, 
the effect is, and must be, moral; for all the talk of ' pressure ' 
of columns and so on is mere rhetoric. Infantry never really 
pushes other infantry except now and then in a struggle in 
a house or other closed space. What happens is that from 
one cause or another the weaker side yields — ^runs away, in 
short — and the stronger either takes its place or runs after 
it. No such effect can be produced at long range, nor 
would the habit of trying to produce it be good from any 
point of view. Defenders may fire at any range which will 
help to check the enemy, but attacking columns will do well 
to reserve their fire. — See Chapter X. et seq. All infantry 
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fire should have an aggressive character — ^two or three rounds 
fired as quickly as possible, then silence and time for the 
smoke to clear away. On approaching the enemy, if an 
assault is decided upon, it should be made by one wave 
coming on after another before the first has lost its power. 
After the war of 1870 the idea prevailed that first or fighting 
lines would do the chief work. The tendency now is in 
favour of a deeper formation than ever, only in very different 
formation from the solid column. The whole subject has 
been treated when discussing the attack on localities, and we 
have only to enlarge the scale, and to suppose a tremendous 
artillery fire supporting the attack till the last moment, and 
all that was said of localities applies as well to attack on 
positions. There will be the same preparation— unless the 
defenders are in bomb-proof cover, when it is useless ; the 
same destruction of obstacles if they exist by long artillery 
fire, for which we want a better explosive than gunpowder 
as bursting charges ; the same working parties to clear away 
the obstacles ; the same rolling forward of the infantry ; the 
same occupation of the position, only in this case artillerymen 
should accompany the column, to spike or turn backwards 
the guns of the defence ; and some field artUlery should be 
in readiness to occupy the ground taken and repel a counter- 
attack. Wherever the infantry columns attack, whether in 
one part of the field or several, the action will be the same 
as that for the attack of a village or work, only with some 
added features which have just been named. 

The coming type. — The system which I have called the 
probable coming type will only make this difference, that a 
comparatively weak and outspread force will advance as near 
as it dare to the defenders, probably flanked by guns and 
supported here and there by firmer bodies. The men will 
throw up a few sods of earth or take shelter as they best can, 
and become a defensive force occupying the attention of as 
many of the defenders as possible. The defence will not 
know at what moment such a demonstration ijn ay be turned 
into a real attack by the advance at any time of columns 

A A 2 
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of assault from the rear, and if the defenders should retire, 
their place would quickly be taken by the then line of attack. 
In all cases of success the defences should be organised at 
once against their quondam occupants. 

Attack shotdd entrench a raUyiiig position, — It is most im- 
portant that all assaulting columns should have strong re- 
serves intended to receive the counter-attack of the defenders; 
and all attacking forces, great or small, will do well to have 
behind them some slight defence — shelter trenches and the 
rest — behind which to rally in case of repulse. These should 
be constructed, not by the men advancing to the assault, but 
by troops following them, because preparation for being 
beaten is not the best spirit to have among troops going in 
to win. General Brialmont says with reason, 'These en- 
trenchments mark the limit of the retrograde movement ; 
the troops halt there and rally naturally; confidence returns, 
the pursuit ceases, and if all goes well the offensive may be 
reassumed.' 

Cavalry, — ^The chief use of cavalry in attack of positions 
will be to guard your own flanks and rear, to threaten those 
of the enemy, to make demonstrations by dismounted action, 
to bring information, and finally to take up the pursuit and 
prevent the enemy carrying away his heavier artillery and 
stores. 

Question of position guns with armies in the field, — There 
is at the present moment a strong feeling in Europe that 
guns of rather heavy calibre should accompany an army in 
the field, for the purpose of bombarding with some useful 
result the works which will certainly meet them frequently, 
whether or not the enemy acts generally on the defensive. 
These guns wiU have powerful shells, probably filled with 
roburite or melinite, or some composition of like character 
combining safety in transport and firing with violent bursting 
effect. The Germans seem to be making some deliberate 
arrangement of the sort, and probably the French will do the 
same. In that case tlie preparatory action of the artillery 
would be shorter and more efficacious, but the weight of the 
guns would cause time to be lost. They would usually be 
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in rear of the army, and would hardly be able to accompany 
it far after the first battles had been fought. 

Night Attacks. — However well conducted the attack of 
a fortified position by main force may be, it is sure to sacrifice 
a great deal of life, and to expend a large number of brave 
soldiers, for it is the bravest who are apt to go first. The 
use of a powerful artillery will tend to save life by demoral- 
ising the defenders, and if these are already demoralised, as 
the Turks were after the fall of Plevna and the astonishing 
feat of crossing the Balkans in mid-winter, the assault may 
be comparatively easy without the aid of artillery. Witness 
Skobeleff's famous capture of the Shenova redoubts below 
the Shipka Pass, where that dashing General advanced his 
troops without firing a shot, all the bands playing, till on 
nearing the works the Russians broke into a run, sprang 
over the parapets and carried the day for once by a sheer 
struggle with the bayonet. It should be remembered that 
on the same day Eadetsky and Mirsky had both carried 
Turkish works, though their success was not of the same 
brilliant character as SkobelefiTs. Such cases are exceptional, 
and can only occur when the assailants have already achieved 
a moral superiority. Even then Skobeleff lost 22 per cent, 
of the troops which actually attacked. Where no such moral 
superiority has been attained the losses must be extremely 
heavy, and all tacticians are studying how the effect of the 
defenders' fire can be neutralised. One of the greatest 
tactical questions is whether attacks of positions can be made 
under cover of night. No doubt the efficacy of the defenders' 
fire can thus be diminished, for the assailants will not bo 
seen approaching, and the effect on the nerves of the de- 
fenders will be very striking if the assailants can succeed in 
approaching without confusion or mistakes as to direction. 
The fortress of Kars was captured by a night attack, but the 
defenders had been demoralised by the battle of the Aladja 
Dagh, from which many of the garrison of Kars had fled in 
panic. One of the heights of Kizil Tep^ was carried by a 
night attack of the Turks, and the Russians could not retake 
it by day. The village of Yaslar, on the Lorn, also fell to a 
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Russian attack in the dark, and cases of a similar character 
occurred in the Franco-German War. I was present at one 
of them, the capture of Cbang^ in the dusk of the late after- 
noon and a snowstorm. On the other hand, there have been 
awkward failures, such as that of General Heimann, whose 
attempt to capture the eastern forts of Erzeroum at night 
resulted in his two columns losing their way and arriving by 
daylight. The only troops which did not wander were 
three battalions of an advanced guard, and these carried 
rapidly the fort which they reached. Our own army in 1882 
very nearly suflfered disaster during the night march, two 
wings almost coming into collision, though the leading was 
good. This is the chief danger, but it is one not to be 
despised, and it would seem that none but the best troops 
already trained to night marches are likely to be sure of 
avoiding the dangerous results attendant upon such attempts. 
Outposts well placed ought to make night surprises impos- 
sible, and if daylight should find the columns of attack 
wandering and the defenders in readiness for a counter- 
attack, the result might be a catastrophe for the assailants. 
Still, the benefit of getting over the dangerous zo)ies of fire 
under cover of darkness is so great that we are likely to find 
night attacks a feature of the next war, and both attack and 
defence under these conditions should be carefully practised. 
The chief elements of success are, a thorough knowledge of 
the ground, perfect silence, slow movement, and constant 
communication between the different columns. For the 
defence, the best precautions are, well placed and alert out- 
posts, and means for covering all the near portions of ground 
with a cross fire, even in the dark. The assailants should 
not fire at all, as the shooting would be inaccurate and betray 
their position. The formation should be in close order. 

Chain of responsibility : Nature of orders, — There is one 
point more which deserves a word of notice. The necessity 
of a proper chain of responsibility has often been referred to 
and illustrated. Its importance is the same either in a de- 
fended village, a small attacking column, or in the attack or 
defence of a great position. From this it follows that the 
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nature of the orders issued should be such as to cause the 
responsibility for any action to rest in its proper place. If 
the ojficer commanding the whole thinks to foresee and give 
instructions for every little detail, he is, in the first place, 
attempting the impossible, and, in the next place, storing up 
for his subordinates a mass of difficulties by tying their 
hands. The commander^should, before an important opera- 
tion, go patiently into the intended business with the com- 
manders of high units, and request them to take care that 
the knowledge is spread in [their commands. The orders 
which he will then issue in writing should be as short as 
possible, merely saying generally what the higher luiits are 
to achieve, while leaving to the commanders the full respon- 
sibility of choosing how they will execute those orders. Two 
points should always be named, the position of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and_VHeadquarter Staff, and also where the 
trains are to remain. Everybody should read the Archduke 
Albert's admirable pamphlet on * Responsibility in War,' 
wherein he spoke frankly of the sins of his own country- 
men. I may also refer to a pamphlet by Captain Norman 
Bray on the framing of orders, of which he gives some in- 
teresting examples to illustrate the good and the bad. The 
subject is of the highest importance, and Prince Frederick 
Charles spoke of it as one of the chief superiorities of the 
German army over the French. In the German army only 
general orders were issued from headquarters, and those of 
the shortest description, but the commander knew pretty 
well how they would be executed. In the French army, on 
the contrary, the endeavour to keep everybody in leading 
strings resulted in a general confusion, which became worse as 
time went on. Besides, if commanders do not leave respon- 
sibility to their subordinates, how are these to learn their 
higher work 1 The attempt to order everything is a great 
vice and very detrimental to the efficiency of an army. 
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